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PYLOS AND SPHACTERIA, 


A Repty to Mr. Grunpy. 


Pyzos and Sphacteria have been once 
again the victims of coincidence. For many 
years they received from scholars about as 
much attention as if they had been once, 
casually, mentioned by Pausanias. Sud- 
denly, within succeeding fortnights, there 
were paid to them two lengthy and alto- 
gether independent visits of inquiry. It 
seemed natural, as Mr. Grundy has explained, 
that the publication of the results of these 
two visits should also, in the first instance, 
be simultaneous. The work of mutual 
criticism might be left to come later. Our 
first articles therefore appeared, side by 
side, in the April number of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, published in September, 
and Mr. Grundy has now opened the dis- 
cussion in the Classical Review for November 
with a courteous criticism of my position. 
He has explained clearly the many import- 
ant points on which from the first we were 
agreed. If I seem in my answer to be over- 
polemical, it is only due to the fact that 
there is no object in again going over these 
points of agreement. I have only to state 
clearly from my point of view where we 
differ, and why. 

The questions now or originally in dispute, 
group themselves best, I think, under five 
heads : 


1 T am sorry not to be able in any way to keep to 
the heads of Mr. Grundy’s paper in the C.2. But 
by inadvertence he has made a misarrangement. His 
4D, 4E, &c., ought to be 5, 6, &e., as they are not 
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I. The details of the last struggle on 
Sphacteria. 

II. The line of Athenian defence on the 
South, South East, and South West of 
Pylos. 

III. The line of Athenian defence on the 
North of Pylos. 

1V. The origin and nature of Thucydides’ 
mistake as to the harbour and its channels, 

VY. The origin of the incorrect length 
assigned in our texts to Sphacteria. 


I. In regard to the last struggle on the 
Sphacteria, I am glad tosee that Mr. Grundy 
has considerably altered his position. He 
originally placed the Spartans in a semi-circle 
on the west of Mount Elias, and imagined 
that the Messenians passed round into the 
hollow ‘either from the north or south,’ and 
then climbed the summit of Mount Elias from 
the east.2 He apparently did not realise 
that it is inconceivable, quite apart from 
any question of the wadawv that 
the Athenians should have let the greater 
part of the day go by,® without moving 
round towards the north of the hollow; 
and inconceivable, that the Spartans should 
not have been on the look out for such a 


sections of the fortifications of Pylos. It is not worth 
while perpetuating this. 

p. Al. 

3 Thuc. 1V., 35, 4, 7d mAciorov ris juépas. 
Mr. Grundy, J.H.S., pp. 39, 40, does not bring this 
fact out clearly, 
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maneuvre. The hollow must then have 
been reached from the south or south-east, 
whether my identification of the ground 
plan of the radadv épypa holds good or not. 
Mr. Grundy has now provisionally accepted 
that identification. But I am anxious to 
insist on the fact that whether or no the 
archaeologists, whom the British School 
hope to send down to Pylos this winter, 
report in favour of all of my walls, the 
passage of the Messenians into the hollow 
cannot have been from the north. Indeed 
I may repeat! that the numbers of the 
Spartans still surviving, and the nature of 
the summit of Mount Elias, render it almost 
certain, apart from other considerations, that 
the north side of the hollow was from the first 
occupied by the defending force. About the 
walls themselves I have nothing new to 
say. I need only remark that Mr. Grundy 
undoubtedly did not see them. He could 
not have mistaken them, except in one or two 
of the worst preserved parts, for the stratifi- 
cation of the limestone rock. The fact is, 
that, on his own showing,” he omitted to 
ascend Mount Elias on the one side where 
the remains are so extensive that they could 
not have failed to arrest his attention. He 
ascended it from the north, south, and east, 
_but not from the west. It is curious that 
Mr. Grundy himself, in my opinion, mistakes 
rock formation for stone building in the case 
of the Nestorian remains which he claims to 
have found on Hagio Nikolo. I happened 
myself to have examined his stone circle in 
Hagio Nikolo, and decided that it was 
natural, and not artificial, before 1 set foot 
on Sphacteria. 

To return, however, to the stratagem of 
the Messenians. Mr. Grundy does not 
see that once he accepts my general 
conception of the attack and defence, 
there is little need for us to quarrel as 
to the exact route which the Messenians 
took to get to the one and only side by 
which they could have entered the hollow. 
Mr. Grundy thinks that there may have 
been some ledge a little below the top of the 
cliff along which they could have climbed 
to the south of the hollow. If such a 
ledge existed and were passable, I should 
prefer it to my gully. For it is certainly 
preferable to be able to dispense with my 
theory of “re-embarkation. But I gather 
that Mr. Grundy does not know of the 
present existence of any such ledge. I con- 
fess that I prefer an actual gully to a hypo- 
thetical ledge. Re-embarkation is not in- 


See J.H.S.p.61. p. 871. 
3 JILS., pe 49. 4 OR, p. 872. 


consistent with Thucydides’ narrative, though 
it does assume that there is a slight omission 
in it. It must be remembered, too, that the 
impeditamenta of the archers and light 
armed troops, whom Thucydides expressly 
says the Messenian captain took with him, 
were at least not greater than those of a 
fully equipped Swiss guide of the present 
day. Mr. Grundy, in several parts of his 
papers, assumes that soldiers are incapable 
of climbing any place which presents the 
least difficulty. 1 believe on the contrary, 
that we learn from history that, ‘ militarily 
speaking,’ no place is impreguable which 
is not either (1) unclimbable, or (2) defended. 
In any case I appeal to all climbers, 
whether it is not far more difficult to 
proceed horizontally along the face of a 
cliff than vertically up it. My gully may 
in places at least almost approximate to a 
chimney, but Mr. Grundy’s ledge would 
have to be a very secure and obvious one to 
make progress along it anything like so 
easy. As regards any change in the nature 
of the ground, the only suggestion that is 
likely to help us is Mr. Tozer’s, that a 
path may have existed at the foot of the 
cliff, by which men could get without re- 
embarkation from the Panagia landing to 
the bottom of my gully. This again how- 
ever is hypothetical, and I see no reason to 
recede from my previous position. 


II, Mr. Grundy’s criticisms of my views 
on the south-east corner of Pylos somewhat 


confuse the issue. He quotes me as saying, 
that the east cliff lasts to within a hundred 
yards of the Sikia channel. Now in the 
first place my words were ‘ within perhaps 
about one hundred yards.’ In the second 
place I was contrasting climbable ground 
with the ‘sheer precipice’ to the north of it. 
In the third place I added in a note ‘ part of 
this hundred would only require a slight 
wall; the half of it immediately abutting 
on the Sikia channel a strong one.’ Mr. 
Grundy therefore does not prove that my 
statement was contrary to fact when he says, 
as a result of his own survey, that ‘the cliff 
is sixty feet high within fifty yards of the 
Sikia, and ninety feet high within a hundred.’ 
Whether or no, as I still believe, some sort 
of defence was needed for all this ground, 
sixty or ninety feet high though it be, isa 
matter about which Iam not now concerned 
to dispute. The rise in the ground at any 
rate never approaches the perpendicular.® 

5 JH.S., P. 64. 

es: 


§ It is useless for Mr. Grundy to quote against me 
J.H.S., Plate VIIL, Fig. 1. The drawing of the 
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But it does not affect my argument, whether 
it was thirty or sixty or one hundred yards 
which needed some kind of a wall. The 
number of yards is just the sort of point 
in which survey can and ought to correct 
observation. But survey defeats its own 
objects if it supersedes observation. Has 
Mr. Grundy forgotten that the ordinary 
way of entering Pylos is by walking (not 
climbing) through what I call on another 

ge ‘the small space on the eastern side 
between the Sikia channel and the high 
cliffs, the point from which the southern 
sand ridge now stretches across the Lagoon?’! 
This is an easy slope, a scarcely perceptible 
rise of the ground, and across it a strong 
wall must have been built. Mr. Grundy 
must have accounted for this, if he had not, 
for reasons which I cannot discover, assumed 
that Demosthenes left outside his defences 
on the south, south-east, and south-west, a 
considerable space of ground. If we look 
at Mr. Grundy’s conjectural restoration of 
the defences,? we shall observe that his wall 
marked BB begins by leaving unprotected at 
its south-east end the thirty yards adjoining 
the Sikia channel, and then cuts straight 
across north-west, leaving more than one 
hundred yards between it and the shore even 
before it reaches the low rocks where Brasidas 
tried to land. I feel inclined to turn the 
tables on Mr. Grundy and tell him that 
‘Thucydides would lead us to believe that the 
whole of the well-defined piece of ground 
known as Koryphasion was occupied by the 
Athenians.’* It is needless to say that I do 
not regard this ‘turning of the tables’ as a 
serious argument. If there had been as 
good a reason for Demosthenes’ narrowing 
his line of defence on the south as there was 
for his narrowing it on the north, no a priori 
conceptions as to the exact boundaries of 
Coryphasium could stand for a moment in 
our way. But the two cases are entirely 
different. The reason for defending the 
base of the triangle instead of the two sides 
on the north was that as small a front as 
possible should be presented to an enemy 
who could in either case attack in force by 
land. But if Demosthenes had taken the 
long base instead of the three short sides of 
the quadrilateral on the south, he would have 
been going out of his way to expose himself to 
what would almost certainly have amounted 
south-east corner as I before remarked, J. H.S. p. 55, 
is not in the least accurate. The sandbar too is 
apparently regarded as non-existent. 

p- 69. 
Ibid, Plate 


3 C.R., p. 8738. 
‘ p. 65. 


toa new attack by land. True that the land 
force on the north could not perhaps at that 
time have got round to the Sikia channel 
along the foot of the eastern cliffs.» But 
hoplites and siege engines could have been 
landed at the extreme south-east corner, 
and, if the thirty yards of almost level 
ground were undefended, could have moved 
round to the west, and opened an at- 
tack along the whole line of wall. If 
this had been Demosthenes’ line of defence, 
Brasidas would have been mad to concentrate 
his whole attention on an attempt to land on 
the rocky ground on the south-west. He 
would have landed also at the south-east, and 
Demosthenes could not have resisted him. 
On my theory, however, an attack on the 
south-east corner was very difficult indeed 
without siege engines, which the Spartans 
did not at the time possess. A high wall 
directly faced them, and though it was not 
so strongly built as the northern land wall,” 
its length was so inconsiderable that it 
could be well manned. All along the Sikia 
channel, too, landing on my theory was 
impossible, as the wall was built close to the 
water’s edge. On Mr. Grundy’s theory, even 
there determined men could have effected a 
landing. The wall was far off, and Demos- 
thenes could not have spared men to line the 
whole coast outside the wall. Once, more- 
over, that landing was effected, there was a 
large easy slope before them from which they 
could direct their attack. Brasidas, there- 
fore, on my theory, and on my theory alone, 
was limited to the loose low rocks facing the 
sea at the south-west corner. There, as I 
have pointed out, landing could only be 
stopped by men posted outside the wall. 
Owing to the character of these loose jagged 
rocks, from fifty to one hundred yards deep, 
no wall could be built anywhere near the 
water’s edge. I have already noticed of 
course that there are still existing founda- 
tions of Messenian walls following the line 
I have suggested for those of Demosthenes. 
It is possible, too, that we can assign one or 
two of the fragments to the Athenian 
occupation.® 

Mr. Grundy will probably meet all this 
argument with a repetition of his assertion 
that the south-east corner of Pylos must 
have been rocky, and that it would have been 
at least as difficult to land there as along 
the Sikia channel. His argument however 


5 J.H.S., p. 69, note 53. 

6 Ibid. p. 64. 

7 Thuc. IV., 9, 2 and J.H.S. p. 65, note 36 ; 
see also this paper, p. 5. 

8 J.H.S., p. 87. 
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isinvalid. Neither the condition of the sand- 
bar nor that of the cliffs proves that there 
was no slope at the south-east corner. The 
present state of the two emissaries, the 
western of which is about 400, and the 
eastern about 600 yards from Pylos, points 
to the fact that it was in their immediate 
neighbourhood that the sandbar filled in last, 
and it is unreasonable for Mr. Grundy in 
his Conjectural Restoration to assume that 
where there are now two water channels 
there was then solid land, and where there 
is now solid land there was then the only 
water channel.! 

There is every reason to suppose that 
sand drifted to the south-east end of Pylos 
before what we may call the west centre of 
the sandbar was closed up. There is too, in 
my opinion, though here perhaps I have no 
right to dogmatize, a probability that some 
portion of the slope immediately at the 
Pylos end of the sandbar belongs to the 
original formation and is not alluvial deposit 
at all.? 

Take again the question of the marking of 
the cliffs. Grant that generally speaking 
the south half of the cliff shows signs of 
having been washed by deep water at a 
more recent period than the north half. 
This is as consistent with my theory as with 
Mr. Grundy’s. My slope is not meant to be 
so long that it would have protected the cliff 
to its immediate north from the wash of the 
sea. But does Mr. Grundy really mean to 
assert that he saw the recent marking on or 
above my slope? I hardly think he would 
assert it. His original remarks about the 
small amount of débris at the foot of the 
cliffs obviously referred to the high cliffs 
and not to the slope at all. Indeed he would 
have to dig through the slope at the point 
which he thinks was the Channel’s west 
boundary to get at any level of rock which 
could have been washed by the sea. 

Why, it may be asked, is it so import- 
ant to insist on the existence of this slope ! 
Would it not be enough to prove the im- 
possibility of Mr Grundy’s wall BB by the 
fact that a landing could have been effected, 
though effected with some difficulty, at 
several points along the Sikia Channel ? 
True, if this were the only point in dis- 
pute. But there are two other important 
questions which have to be solved. Where 
did Demosthenes draw up his ships id 7d 
teixiopat And where did the Spartans 
mean to use their wyyaval after their two 
days’ attack by land and sea had failed ? 


1 J.H.S., Plate IT. 
* I stated this more unreservedly, J.H.S., p. 69. 
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In the first place I fail to understand how 
Mr. Grundy can believe that Demosthenes 
beached his ships on the south-west, where 
Brasidas made his attack. It is so as- 
tounding a statement that I can scarcely 
believe it is more than an over-sight.? 
It would be impossible to drag ships 
over these detached jagged rocks. I defy 
Mr. Grundy or any one else to drag 
even a boat across them without knocking 
several holes in its bottom. Mr. Grundy 
could find on his own scheme a much more 
suitable place for the beaching under the 
wall which he assumes to have run from the 
north end of the eastern cliff direct to 
Boidia Koilia. As I place the north 
Athenian wall far further inland I am de- 
barred from this alternative, and the only 
place left me is the slope at the south- 
east corner. But on neither Mr. Grundy’s 
scheme nor mine could a suitable place be 
found for the proposed use of pnyxavat if the 
slope did not exist. The landing of pyxavat 
on the Sikia Channel would be highly 
improbable, even if it could be called 
cata tov dipeva. Mr. Grundy has to fall 
back on the sandridge by Boidia Koilia. 
Is this a possibility? That landing could 
be effected there is obvious. That siege 
engines could be used there is no less 
obvious. But this is not the point. 
Thucydides tells ‘us that for two days the 
Spartans attacked on the south-west by sea 
and on the north by land, and then in 
despair sent to Asine for timber, é\rifovres 
To Kata Tov Ayéva Teixos Tos pev Exe, 
dmoBdoews padiota ovens wnxavais.4 
Surely it is clear that it is a new point that 
is to be attacked? Surely 70 card rov Aypéva 
teixos, a phrase till now unused, cannot 
refer to the parts riv which 
had already been attacked in vain? It 
must be a point which can only be reached 


by men disembarking from the fleet. If it _ 


were the same point which had already been 
attacked by the land force, and could be 
attacked by them again, there would be no 
sense in the use of the word dréBaois. Mr. 
Grundy, however, would reply that it is the 
disembarkation of the engines which is 
referred to. But if the word droBacrs could 
bear such a meaning we should be making 
Thucydides give a strange and unnecessary 
reason for the possible success of the 
engines. Of course, engines could be 
landed so as to be put at the service of the 
land army, but even if the coast had been 
3 JH.S. pp. 17 and 25, 


4 Thue. IV., 13, 1. 
5 Tbid. 9, 2. 
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rocky close to where that army was making 
its attack, that fact would not have stood 
in the way of the use of engines. There 
was no break in the land connection, and 
the engines could have been brought by 
land carriage from any point on the coast. 
It is improbable, too, that the engines came 
ready made. What was sent for was 
timber, and it would have in any case to be 
disembarked by the Spartan camp and made 
up into battering-rams. These would then 
be carried by land to Boidia Koilia. But 
we need not rest on such unsubstantial 
arguments, As a question of scholarship, 
the word. dréBao.s cannot bear the transi- 
tive meaning of disembarking a piece of 
goods. It can only be intransitive, and refer 
to a man’s own disembarkation. The Greek 
cannot mean that at this point engines 
could be disembarked in order that a land 
force might use them, but that men could 
only reach the place and use engines there 
by disembarkation. That is to say, the 
place was not accessible by land. It may, 
perhaps, be asked why the engines, when once 
procured, should not have been used on the 
land side. Would not that be the obvious 
place? Could not many more engines be 
used there, and many more men work them ? 
For our answer we must turn to Thucydides’ 
description of the Athenian fortifications. 
It was the wall on the mainland side which 
he himself tells us was the best fortified.? 
Against this wall the Spartans had already 
spent themselves to no purpose. It had 
proved its strength. Even engines would 
be of little use against it. But all the 
parts of Pylos which were inaccessible by 
land were meagrely and partially fortified. 
Only one small part of these walls was even 
moderately formidable. This did, indeed, 
rise to some considerable height. It was 
not the mere rough breastwork that 
tempted Brasidas to attack on the south- 
west. But it was not sufficiently strong to 
withstand a battering-ram if such could be 
brought to bear. When land-attack and 
sea-attack were disconnected no place was 
more difficult to storm. But if a land 
attack could be directed from the sea, no 
place would be more easy. 


III. As regards the defences on the north, 
T have not much to add to what was said in 


my original paper. My distances are no 
more inaccurate? than they were in the case 
of the south-east corner. The point on 
which Mr, Grundy and I really differ is 
this, whether ground which is steep and 


See above, page 3. p. 872, 


moderately high, but not unclimbable, can 
be safely left unguarded by a wall when the 
garrison is too small to admit of efficient 
sentry duty. The remains of the walls on 
Ithome bear me out in my general theory ; 
and, applying it to the present case, I find 
that the two sides of the triangle, if not 
protected by a fairly continuous wall, would 
have been most insecure, especially from 
night attack. I believe, then, that any 
general who had to choose his ground, and 
was limited as regards time and men, would 
prefer the line which I have suggested, the 
more especially as he would be far better 
able to maintain his communications with 
his other divisions on the south and south- 
west. 

That my wall on the north-west is on 
a steep slope does not give any reason 
for rejecting it. If there is one thing 
certain about the wall which now stands 
there, it is this, that it is a wall of defence. 
It cannot be claimed as anything but a 
piece of fortification. The difficulty there- 
fore which Mr. Grundy suggests as inherent 
in the defence of a wall built on a slope, 
must have held true for whoever built that 
wall, and therefore cannot be pleaded as a 
reason for not ascribing it to Demosthenes. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Grundy’s argu- 
ment, ‘militarily speaking,’ is incorrect. 
The slope of the ground would not under 
the conditions presupposed play into the 
hands of the attacking party.- In the days 
of short range missiles, the assailants, unable 
to take up a safe position near the wall, 
could do little or no accurate work in the 
way of enfilading. But the defenders, safe 
under cover of their wall, could make the 
lower half of the slope untenable for an 
attacking force. The advantage of the 
ground would indeed amply compensate 
for an inferiority of numbers. On the other 
hand Mr. Grundy’s argument does hold 
good for the days of long range missiles, 
when an attacking force on the upper part 
of the slope could itself take advantage of 
cover, and secure at a distance from the 
wall a good position for picking off those of 
the garrison who were beneath it. The 
later then, the period, the nearer we come 
to our own times, the less likely was such a 
wall to be built. 

As regards the a priori possibility of such 
a wall being partially preserved till the 
present day, I can only remark that all over 
Greece there have been equally strange 
survivals. The fact is that when we talk 
about Frankish and Venetian castles, about 
stormy days, and fierce sieges, we forget that 
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these are not the things which obliterate the 
landmarks of history. It is the peaceful, 
commercial habits of a large and continuous 
population. And that is a thing which 
Greece has never had from the Roman times 
to the present day. Indeed the destruction 
only last year for commercial reasons of the 
magnificent and perfectly preserved Venetian 
walls at Nauplia points the moral. If it 
were not for conscious archaeological senti- 
ment the peaceful prosperity of the present 
decade would work more destruction than 
the thousand years before it. To any one 
who has travelled at all widely in Greece, 
the impression left on the mind comes finally 
to be, no longer wonder that a thing has 
survived, but surprise if it has not. I am 
perfectly prepared on grounds of style to 
acknowledge, if need be, that the wall now 
standing is not of Athenian construction. 
But in that case I should still maintain my 
@ priori strategical position. It is inter- 
esting to note that the explanation of the 
word Bovdpds as referring to Boidia Koilia 
becomes even more plausible on my theory 
of the walls. It is odd, as Curtius evidently 
felt, that the Athenians should, ‘during an 
armistice, have been so closely confined 
within their walls.’ But it is also,as Mr. 
Grundy points out, most improbable that 
they would have been allowed to have the 
run of a large extent of Messenia, as would 
have been the case if Tomaion was the name 
of a mountain seven miles off.! On my 
theory these difficulties disappear. The 
Athenians were allowed to go beyond their 
walls, and use the considerable space of 
open ground that stretched between them 
and Boidia Koilia. But they were not 
allowed to occupy country in which their 
presence would have proved a perpetual 
annoyance to the Spartans. 


IV. We now turn to a new point. What 
was the condition of the present lagoon ? 
What was the harbour? What were the 
two entrances to which Thucydides often 
refers? On this point Mr. Grundy does not 
seem to grasp the point of issue. He 
assumes that I differ fundamentally from 
him as to the condition of the southern 
sandbar, and that this is the question which 
it is important to discuss. My theory as to 
the identification of the two channels, he dis- 
misses in a few words, and does not bring it 
into contrast with his own.2 But,as I shall 
attempt to prove, we need differ scarcely at 
all as to the Lagoon or the southern sand- 
bar. But our theories as to the two channels 
1 J.H.S., p. 18, note 23. C.R., p. 373. 


involve our whole conception as to the 
course of the great battle in the harbour, 
and our estimate of Thucydides’ method of 
work as a historian. So far from being 
an unimportant question, it is perhaps 
the most important question in the whole 
subject. 

First, then, as regards the southern sand- 
bar. Mr. Grundy believes that the lagoon 
formation had, at the time of which we are 
writing, proceeded just so far as to form the 
southern sandbank within a comparatively 
short distance of Pylos, but not so far as to 
render the inner basin thus enclosed unnavi- 
gable for large ships. But what is the 
reason which makes him go thus far, and no 
further? It is, I think, not unfair on him 
to say that it is not a geological considera- 
tion as to the exact amount of time necessary 
for the deposit of a certain amount of earth. 
He has not made the sandbar stop two 
hundred yards away from Pylos, because 
only so much earth could have been formed 
by then, and only so much since then. He 
has placed the western end of the sandbar 
where he places it, for no other reason than 
because such a state of things fits in with 
his preconceived theory as to the Spartan 
defence of the harbour, and is not incom- 
patible with the geological probabilities. 
Neither Mr. Grundy nor anyone else could 
claim to give exact dates for the various 
stages of lagoon formation.’ His strategical 
theories lead him to assume that the mouth 
of the inner basin was narrow enough to 
make its defence by a chain of ships prac- 
ticable. Has he a right, then, to appeal 
against my theory to geological reasons, 
when my theory only differs from his in 
this, that the sandbar must on it have been 
sutliciently remote from completion to allow 
the inner basin to seem an integral part 
of the whole harbour? This is the whole 
point of my theory. I may have stated it 
in terms which seemed to imply that the 
sandbar was altogether absent. If I did 
so it was because I had come to the con- 
clusion that the only geological certainty 
was that the process of change was from 
sea to lagoon, from water to land, and not 
vice versa. But, as my treatment of other 
alternative theories showed, if my historical 
and strategical points of view had led me to 
the conclusion that the lagoon was then in 
practically the same state as it is to-day, 
I should not have felt that geological con- 
siderations were strong enough to invalidate 

3 His original statement, J.H.S., pp. 7-13, care- 
fully avoids such attempts at dating. 

4 p. 70. 
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them.! As a matter of fact, my point of 
view only demands that there should be 
somewhat less of a sandbar than that 
assumed by Mr. Grundy. It would be 
satisfied, for instance, as I have hinted in 
another connection,” if water ran from the 
east of the two emissaries now existing to 
the slope at the south-east corner of Pylos ; 
if, that is to say, the entrance to the inner 
basin was six hundred yards broad, instead 
of two hundred, as Mr. Grundy would make 
it. Now, can Mr. Grundy date the lagoon 
formation with such accuracy that he can 
assert that it is impossible for six hundred 
yards of sandbar to have been formed, in 
2,200 years, but probable that two hundred 
were so formed? Considering that on either 
hypothesis we have to assume the filling up 
of the whole large acreage of the lagoon, 
its change from a navigable harbour to a 
shallow marsh, it is obvious that the differ- 
ence between the two hundred and the six 
hundred yards of sandbar is the merest trifle, 
in regard to which our limited knowledge 
of the time taken in lagoon formation can 
give us no help whatever. 

My theory, then, cannot be upset by 
a priori geology. On these grounds it is 
just as tenable as Mr. Grundy’s. It is 
from the historical and strategical points 
of view that we have to choose between 
them. Here, then, we come to Mr. 
Grundy’s inadequate treatment of my 
theory of the two channels. There are in 
his original paper few points more promi- 
nent, and, if sound, more valuable, than his 
theory of the battle in the harbour. It is 
the regulating idea of his whole paper. 
The double use of the word harbour, the 
dovetailing of the accounts given by the two 
informants, are not only threads which run 
through his whole narrative, throwing 
light now on one point, now on another, 
but afford a clue to Thucydides’ historical 
method and influence our judgment on 
Greek history in general. 

Mr. Grundy’s theory then must be exam- 
ined carefully and on its merits, and he 
must not refuse to do the same with mine. 
He cannot be allowed to dispose of it by 
calling it an ‘hypothesis founded on an 
hypothesis.’ It must be remembered, in the 
first place, that Mr. Grundy and I are 
agreed that Thucydides must have made 
some mistake. No one who ever has visited, 
or ever will visit, the spot can doubt that 
alike in description of fact and in suggestion 
of motive and intention Thucydides gives a 


1 J.H.S., pp. 68-72. 
? Page 4 of this paper. 


misleading account of the battle in the 
harbour. Whatever solution, then, a 
modern historian proposes for the present 
difficulty must at best be an hypothesis. 
So must any emendation of a classical text. 
But there are hypotheses and hypotheses, 
emendations and emendations, some wildly 
improbable, some practical certainties. We 
cannot dispose of a view, then, by calling it 
a hypothesis. We must first ask how many 
hypotheses satisfy the negative test of being 
consistent with the topography. And, 
secondly, which of these best satisfies the 
positive test of containing within it the 
seeds of its own corruption, of explaining 
the reasons which led Thucydides to mis- 
understand it in the particular way he did. 

What is the misleading account, the 
growth of which we have to explain? It is 
briefly this. The Peloponnesian fleet was 
in a harbour, which had two entrances, one 
on the side of Pylos, the second looking to 
the other part of the mainland. The island 
of Sphacteria stretched across the harbour, 
and made the entrances narrow. You could 
sail through the first with two ships abreast, 
through the second with eight or nine. 
The Peloponnesians intended to block them 
and prevent the Athenian fleet entering the 
harbour. When, however, the attack was 
made, the entrances were not closed, and 
it was through both of them that the 
Athenians entered the harbour. The 
Athenians subsequently blockaded Sphac- 
teria, and finally decided to land and attack 
its garrison. With this object they landed 
troops on the extreme south of the island, 
both from the sea and on the side of the 
harbour. 

How does Mr. Grundy propose to recon- 
struct the story? In his original paper he 
stated that ‘after seeing the locality it is 
not possible to doubt that Boidia Koilia and 
the Sikia channels are the channels to which 
Thucydides refers." This was an astounding 
statement, considering that on his own 
hypothesis the Boidia Koilia channel was at 
that time a blind alley, through which ships 
could not get into the harbour at all. Such 
a theory could indeed only be reasonably 
held by one who believed with Arnold that 
Boidia Koilia was an open channel, that 
Hagio Nicolo was Thucydides’ Pylos, and 
our Pylos his Sphacteria. I cannot help 
feeling that the idea of Boidia Koilia being 
one of the two channels, was a survival from 
that Arnoldian Hagio Nicolo stage in Mr. 
Grundy’s evolution, to which he elsewhere 

* Thuc. 1V., 8, 5-7 ; 18, 43:14, 1; $1; 1. 
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alludes.1_ He soon saw that Arnold’s theory 
was impossible, but failed to discard a detail 
which was really appropriate to it, and to it 
alone. As it was he had to give the lame 
explanation that the Spartans blocked Boidia 
Koilia because the Athenian fleet might 
otherwise have occupied the sandbar in force.” 
He forgot that if the Athenians had been able 
to beat the Spartan army on land, they 
could have got at them by landing on Pylos* 
and swarming over their own North Wall. 
But as a matter of fact the whole course of 
the narrative makes it clear that the Spartans 
never dreamed of fearing an Athenian 
attack by land. Mr. Grundy got into 
difficulties too about the Sikia channel. He 
saw that blocking the Sikia would not mean 
blocking the inner harbour. A fleet could 
move round through the channel south of 
Sphacteria, and enter the inner harbour, 
without paying any attention to the Sikia 
and its chain of ships. So Mr. Grundy had 
to invent a third blocking, a blocking of 
this south approach to the inner harbour. 
A reference to his map‘ will thus show 
three chains of ships, one blocking Boidia 
Koilia, another the Sikia Channel, and 
another the channel between the north-east 
of Sphacteria and the south-west of the 
southern sandbar. 

It is not necessary, however, to pick to 
pieces this theory of a triple blocking. 
Mr. Grundy has himself retracted it in an 
addendum printed at the end of the special 
copies of his paper, and dated October, 1896. 
I am only surprised that he has not alluded 
to it in his contribution to the Classical 
Review. In this addendum he states that 
he now abandons any idea that Boidia 
Koilia was blocked, and believes that the 
two other channels were those to which 
Thucydides refers. We may take this, then, 
as Mr. Grundy’s final view, that the two 
channels which the Spartans meant to 
block, and, if we are to believe him, did for 
atime block, were (1) the Sikia Channel, 
(2) the channel between the southern sand- 
bar and Sphacteria. 

This theory is a distinct improvement on 
the other, but it is strange that it did not 
occur to Mr. Grundy that it is open to an 


1 J.H.S., p. 18. Not only would the channel be 


navigable on Arnold’s Theory, but it would be made 
narrow by ‘Sphacteria.’ According to Mr. Grundy’s 
identification of Sphacteria the island would have 
nothing to do with the entrance, which would make 
Thucydides guilty of a still further blunder. 

2 p. 22. 

3 This they could easily have done, with no enemy 


to oppose them. 
4 JH.S., Plate II. 
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obvious and damaging piece of criticism. 
If the object of the Spartans was to prevent 
the Athenians from getting into the inner 
harbour, why did they not block the mouth 
of that harbour itself? Why did they go 
out of their way to defend the two sides 
instead of the base of the triangle? A 
glance at Mr. Grundy’s map, if not an 
elementary knowledge of Euclid, will show 
that on only one condition could such a 
proceeding be conceivable, and that is if 
some important advantage of the ground 
could thus be gained. But can Mr. Grundy 
point me out in this case a single advan- 
tage? The Spartans would have chosen for 
the mooring of their chain of ships two 
channels exposed to wind and current instead 
of one channel comparatively well protected. 
And the difficulty of covering the ground 
with the ships at their disposal would have 
been greatly increased. I myself once 
thought of this explanation, and rejected it 
for the reasons just given. 

The theory which in my paper I did 
suggest as an alternative to that which I 
ultimately adopted, avoided at any rate, 
this difficulty.° For it assumed that the 
sandbank ran further to the south, to the 
Turtori rocks or the Sphagia shoal, so that 
the rules about the length of the sides of a 
triangle do not apply, and it would be 
natural and economical to block two 
entrances instead of one. But to this view, 
as I pointed out, there is the strong 
geological objection that it is most impro- 
bable that the sandbank could have so 
entirely changed its position. 

There is another serious flaw in Mr. 
Grundy’s theory. We have still got to 
account for the comparative breadth which 
Thucydides assigns to the two entrances. 

Here is a definite detail which must have 
got into his mind somehow or other. We 
have no right to disregard it. It is just 
such a detail, the presence of which in a 
corrupt passage of an otherwise trustworthy 
text, must be satisfactorily accounted for by 
any restoration that claims our respect. 
Yet Mr. Grundy boldly disregards it. 
Whether or no on his original hypothesis 
he meant the breadth of the two southern 
channels combined to bear roughly the right 
proportion to that of Boidia Koilia, I 
cannot tell. His diagram represents five 
ships as blocking the latter, and four and 
nine the two former. He has not noticed, 
at any rate, in his ‘Addendum,’ that his 
change of view destroys any approximation 


5 J.HLS., p. 71. 
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to the right proportions. His map! does 
not attempt to make one entrance allow 
a passage for two ships, and another for 
eight or nine. His distances are rather in 
the ratio of two to three than of two to 
eight. But, supposing that Mr. Grundy 
cuts a slice off the sandbar, and brings the 
channels into their right proportion, he will 
not thereby avoid his difficulties. Once the 
eastern channel is made four times the 
breadth of the Sikia, the incredibility of 
the Spartans wasting ships over two en- 
trances when they had barely enough for 
one is brought even closer home to us. If 
I were inclined to accept Mr. Grundy’s 
theory of the blocking, I should still have to 
rely on my theory of the origin of the two 
numbers. I should believe that here, again, 
there was confusion between the two in- 
formants, and that Thucydides connected the 
numbers with which the Athenians actually 
did enter the south entrance of the bay, 
with the breadth of the channel between 
the sandbar and Sphacteria. But is this 
theory of Mr. Grundy’s, with its creation of 
two entrances, where only one was natural, 
its double use of the word harbour, and its 
double use of the word entrance, any less 
hypothetical or difficult than mine? It is 
certainly not less hypothetical. To me, at 
It 


any rate, it seems far more difficult. 
would be tedious if I repeated the explana- 
tion I gave in my original paper.2 I have 


nothing to add to it. I can only ask my 
readers to judge if it does not honestly and 
easily account for the smallest details of 
Thucydides’ mistake. Mr. Grundy’s theory, 
if otherwise possible, would be superior to 
it in only one respect, that it would allow 
that the entrances were narrow and capable 
of being blocked. 

He might urge however that when I make 
Thucydides guilty of a serious mistake on this 
point I have no right to pose as his cham- 
pion; that it is no more possible on my 
theory than on his that Thucydides can have 
visited the spot. 

In respect to this 1 would answer that 
narrowness and width are not absolute 
terms, and that mistakes in measurements 
are the very mistakes which observation 
and memory make, and survey and maps 
avoid. But, I would say further, that it is 
a gratuitous assumption on Mr. Grundy’s 
part to suppose that the blocking of the 
channels ever actually took place. If the 
channels had been blocked the first evening 
that the Athenian fleet arrived, Thucydides 
could scarcely have said that they found the 

1 JH.S., Plate Il. Ibid. pp. 78-76. 


island and mainland occupied by troops, 
re TO Ayer ovoas Tas vats Kal ovK 
éxmAcovoas.” Thucydides knew how to de- 
scribe the blocking of a harbour’s mouth, 
and his choice of words here definitely 
precludes such an interpretation. 

On my theory, Thucydides is not confused 
as to the general topography. There is only 
one harbour, and there are only two entrances. 
All he does is that he combines an Athenian 
fact with a Spartan excuse. He does not 
remember that the southern entrance was 
too broad for that Spartan excuse to hold 
good, and that the number of ships abreast 
with which the Athenians entered it did not 
really lend it support. I think, then, that 
this sort of mistake is possible for a man 
who has visited the spot, but has not written 
up his narrative or collected all his evidence 
till he has left it. It would be compatible even 
with the possession of a rough sketch map. 
I have no wish to insist on the fact that 
Thucydides must have visited the spot. 1 
have suggested it because I can scarcely 
believe that the account of the battle on 
Sphacteria was written from hearsay evi- 
dence. But I most strongly maintain that 
the mistake in which Thucydides is thus in- 
volved differs entirely from that attributed 
to him by Mr. Grundy. On Mr. Grundy’s 
theory Thucydides is completely confused 
as to the topography of the whole region. 
He would scarcely have known it if he had 
had gone to it with his own MS. in his 
hand. He jumbles together his two in- 
formants’ accounts without the least sifting. 
He can never have demanded from them the 
roughest of diagrams. 


V. Let us conclude with our respective 
explanations of the mistake in the length of 
Sphacteria. Mr. Grundy must not imagine 
that I tie myself down to a theory of 
textual corruption, of a change of xe’ to te’, 

sor of AAP to AP. Town that I think the 
balance of probability is on that side. I 
am quite willing, however, to admit that 
Thucydides here again may have made just 
that sort of mistake which is natural for 
memory relying on observation. But for 
Mr. Geundy’s ‘topographical explanation’ 
I can find no ‘ intrinsic evidence’ whatever 
in the pages of Thucydides. Mr. Grundy 
assumes without any warrant that the 


3 Thuc. IV., 13, 3. Mr. Grundy, J.#.S., pp. 
30-32, apparently thinks év r@ Aquéu refers to the 
ships aking the eastern of the two channels. 
Here, then, even the first informant used Auhy in 
a double sense! For these ships were not in the 
inner harbour. 
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southern Spartan outpost was stationed 
about nine stades from the south end of the 
island. With scarcely more warrant he 
assumes that the Athenians, when they 
landed on the harbour side to attaek the 
outpost, were also about nine stades distant 
from the south end.!_ He then asks us to 
believe that the distance between these 
positions and the Sikia Channel was mis- 
taken by Thucydides for the total length of 
the island. Has it occurred to Mr. Grundy 
to wonder with what possible object the 
Spartans or Athenians should have taken 
measurements from these points to the 
northern end of the island? When had 
they to walk, or sail, the distance? Who 
could have cared to estimate it at all, 
except, indeed, an observer who was at the 
moment intending to point out that it was 
not the whole of the island which the 
Spartans occupied? We are asked, then, 
to believe that Thucydides was so bad an 
historian that he never noticed the point 
which a measurement was deliberately in- 
tended to bring out, but went out of his 
way to use it ina rr different sense. 

Notice the difference between such a 
mistake and that which I have suggested as 
the reason for his only allowing a passage 
of eight or nine ships abreast through the 
southern entrance. The number of ships 
abreast with which the Athenian fleet 


1 It is not certain where the Athenians landed. 
It is impossible to learn in which direction they had 
to move to reach this first outpost. 
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entered the harbour would be remembered 
naturally, and without special effort, by any 
of its responsible commanders. They would 
not in their thoughts connect it in any way, 
for truth or falsehood, with the breadth of 
the entrance, because their knowledge was 
not acquired with reference to that question. 
Thucydides, therefore, would get no warning 
or caution from his informants, and his 
mistaken inference does not stamp him as 
incompetent. But the measurement of the 
island from the Athenian landing place or 
the Spartan outpost must, if made at all, 
have been consciously made with a de- 
finite object in view, and the fact would 
be passed on in its entirety, unless the 
historian was either imcompetent or, what 
is perhaps the same thing, content to take 
it third or fourth hand. This is not 
‘intrinsic evidence.’ Far better to frankly 
allow that Thucydides, before the days of 
surveys, made an error in measurement. 
Still better to accept the sane and moderate 
reconstruction of the text, which Mr. Clark 
first proposed. 

In conclusion, I apologise once again if I 
have appeared over polemical, and assure 
Mr. Grundy that no one can realize more 
fully than I do the importance and per- 
manent value of his excellent survey. 

Ronap M. Burrows. 


[This reply was received towards the end 
of November, but too late for publication 
in the December number.—G. E. M.]} 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF TYRTAEUS, AND THE MESSENIAN WAR. 


In a passage from the orator Lycurgus 
(c. Leocrat. §§ 102-102) quoted by Dr. A. 


W. Verrall in a recent number of this - 


Review (vol. x. No. 6. pp. 269 ff) an ap- 
proximate date is given for the floruit of 
Tyrtaeus, for the Messenian War with which 
his name is associated, and for the poems, 
or poetic fragments, which bear his name. 
Dr. Verrall has attempted to prove that 
the date in question is placed by Lycurgus 
after the Persian Wars, that the Messenian 
War in question must therefore be the ‘third’ 
Messenian War (circa 464-454 B.c.), and 
that the literary character of the poems in 
question confirms this hypothesis. It is the 
object of the present note to show that this 
novel hypothesisis unacceptable. 

(a) The date of Tyrtaeus. Tyrtaeus, the 


Messenian War in which he served (or led) 
the Spartans, his poetry and the use made of 
it in Spartan education, all these points, 
Lycurgus J/.c. undoubtedly dates with 
reference to the Persian Wars, and as un- 
doubtedly dates them all before, and not 
after, the Persian Wars. This statement 
will be self-evident to anyone who considers 
the passage translated from Lycurgus by 
Dr. Verrall, and considers it in its entirety. 
The orator asserts that at Thermopylae the 
Spartans, by their heroism, showed the effects 
of the poems of Tyrtaeus upon their educa- 
tion, and were enabled to dispute with 
Athens the primacy, or lead, gained by the 
Athenians at Marathon, where Athens had 
acted as the champion of Hellas against the 
‘barbarians.’ Dr. Verrall in explaining the 
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passage from Lycurgus has post-dated and 
unduly extended the competition for the 
primacy, or hegemony, between Athens and 
Sparta, as conceived by the orator. There is 
not a word in the passage cited, nor in the 
context, about Salamis, or the development of 
the Confederacy of Delos: and unless Dr. 
Verrall dates the defence of Thermopylae to 
the year 445 B.c. he should not have repre- 
sented the argument of Lycurgusas running 
to the effect that ‘Sparta from about Bc. 
445 began to dispute that pre-eminence of 
Athens [displayed at Marathon] by virtue 
of an education adopted’—from Tyrtaeus 
after the Messenian War. 

(6) The date of the Messenian War. It is 
‘now surely manifest beyond all possibility 
of debate’ that the Messenian War with 
which Tyrtaeus is associated by Lycurgus 
lc. cannot be a Messenian War subsequent 
to the defence of Thermopylae; nor is any 
such hypothesis necessary to explain the 
mention of Tyrtaeus and the Messenian war 
after the first mention of Marathon and the 
Athenian championship of Hellas upon that 
field. Lycurgus is a rhetorician defending a 
thesis not an historian chronicling a series 
of events. Lycurgus does not specify how 


many years before Thermopylae Tyrtaeus 
lived and wrote, but he must be understood 


to allow sufficient time after the Messenian 
War in question for Tyrtaeus to have passed 
away, bequeathing to Sparta his poems, and 
‘a system of discipline,’ in virtue of which 
the Spartan people of later days, ‘which 
was in the habit of hearing this poetry, was 
so disposed to bravery, that they disputed 
{in the lines of Thermopylae] the primacy 
which Athens had asserted at Marathon.’ 
In order to prove that Lycurgus dates the 
Messenian War before the Persian War, it is 
not necessary in explaining the words rots 
év Trois eumpoobev 
xpovors zpos Meoonviovs dveidey 6 
Geds rap’ AaBeiv to take év rois 
éumporbev xpdvors with The era 
of the Messenian War is obtainable, as 
above shown, from the context, irrespective 
of these words. And, however these words 
be taken, they in no case contradict a date 
for the Messenian War before the Persian 
War. Dr. Verrall discusses four alternative 
ways of understanding them, nor am I sure 
that he has exhausted all the legitimate 
possibilities of the case. One question is, 
whether the words ‘in former times’ are to 
be construed with dvdpeordros or with the 
verbs Another question 
is, whether in former priority is measured 
in relation to the date of, the speech or 


in relation to events narrated, or implied, in 
the immediate context. If former is relative 
to the date of the speech, it manifestly leaves 
the date of the Messenian War an open 
question, so far as this sentence is concerned, 
while the context, as above shown, fixes the 
Messenian War at some date before the 
Persian War. If.former is relative to events 
narrated or implied in the immediate context, 
then manifestly it dates the Delphic response, 
the Messenian War, or, it may be, the 
whileome courage of the Lacedaemonians, 
before Marathon and the Persian War. I 
am captivated by Dr. Verrall’s preference 
for the grammatical connexion of év trois 
éumpoobev xpovas With dvdpeordros, and on 
such a point I defer gladly to his admirable 
scholarship: but on the material interpreta- 
tion of the words I venture to suggest that 
the ‘ prior bravery’ of the Spartans is to be 
conceived as preceding, not the Persian 
War—that goes without saying—but the 
Messenian War, in which notoriously, or ex 
hypothesi, the Spartans were at first defeated 
and their reputation for ‘ martial qualities’ 
discredited, and only thereafter restored by 
the advent and the influence of Tyrtaeus. 
The argument would then run that in days 
of yore the Spartans no doubt were very 
brave fellows, but all the same, when fighting 
Messenians they were worsted, until the god 
directed them to take an Athenian, to be 
their leader (ijyexdva), under promise of 
victory, if they did so. The Spartan lack, 
or loss, of bravery was shown by their re- 
quiring a leader from outside in order to defeat 
the Messenians. There are, perhaps, other 
exegetical possibilities in the sentence, but 
none—so far as I see—that require us to 
date the Messenian War, or the revival of 
Spartan prowess, after the Persian Wars— 
a date which would indeed be wholly incon- 
sistent with the remainder of the passage. 
(c) The date of the Poems. Dr. Verrall 
finds some support for his conclusion in the 
literary character of the extant fragments 
ascribed to Tyrtaeus. He points out the 
improbability of the belief that ‘in Lacedae- 
monia, a century before Solon, popular 
audiences were regaled’ with such poems as 
the poems of Tyrtaeus, to judge by the extant 
remains, appear to have been. So be it: 
but surely the better inference would be that 
the fragments are, in whole or in part, 
wrongly ascribed to Tyrtaeus and not that 
Tyrtaeus was ‘a contemporary of Sophocles.’ 
It would be a real service to Greek history 
if Dr. Verrall could be persuaded to give us 
a study on the authenticity of the Fragments 
ascribed to T'yrtaeus, such for example as we 
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have just received from M. Hauvette, upon 
the authenticity of the “pigrammes ascribed 
to Simonides. But he must proceed upon 
the hypothesis that the real Tyrtaeus, what- 
ever his nativity and franchise, was not a 
contemporary of Sophocles: he must resign 
the theses that ‘ Lycurgus dates Tyrtaeus not 
in the seventh century B.c. but in the fifth, 
and that the Messenian War, with which 


‘the name of Tyrtaeus was associated, is the 


‘third’ Messenian War, circa 464-454 Bc. 
What precise dates Lycurgus would have 
assigned to Tyrtaeus and to the Messenian 
Wars, is another question. If anyone main- 
tains that Lycurgus expressly places Tyrtaeus 
in the seventh century B.¢., I promise Dr. 
Verrall an easy victory over him. The true 


dates, and the true story of the earlier 
Messenian Wars, so far as recoverable, cannot 
here be discussed, nor even the genesis of the 
later romance, which Pausanias preserves for 
us: but it may be suggested that Grote came 
short in tracing the legend no further back 
than the foundation of Messene in 369 B.c. 
We have some pretty clear indications that 
the ‘story,’ as distiact from the ‘ tradition,’ 
of the Messenian Wars was already generated 
and flourishing before the end of the fifth 
century, and we may feel pretty sure that the 
hero Aristomenes, or his legend, had already 
done good service against Sparta before the 
middle of that century. 
ReoinaLD W. Macay. 


CONTESTED ETYMOLOGIES. 


I.—Latin ingens HUGE,’ 


§ 1. For ingens I find two,etymologies cur- 
rent. One proceeds from Danielsson (Pauli’s 
Altital. Stud. iv. 149) who posits an Aryan 
base *ngn-t- ‘unknown’ = Eng. uncouth. 
Schulze (X.Z. 28, 281) independently com- 
pares Ir. tngnad ‘wunderbar. This 
etymology is mentioned without definite 
acceptance by Brugmann, Gr. ii. § 123, and 
accepted by Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 274. 
Another etymology advocated by Bréal 
(Bréal et Bailly’s Dict. Ltym. Lat. s.v. and 
Mém. Soc. Ling. ix. 42) derives ingens from 
./gen ‘become’ compounded with an inde- 
terminate preposition. Neither of these 
etymologies is conclusive regarding the 
signification of ingens, for ‘uncouth’ does 
not mean ‘ huge,’ nor is there question of a 
-to- stem in the Latin word. 

§ 2. I would therefore compare ingens with 
Sk. mahdnt ‘large’ <Aryan *mgh-ént-, re- 
cognizing gradation of course for the suffix 
-ent-. In Sanskrit we should expect *ahént, 
but mdhi ‘great,’ and mdhas ‘greatness,’ 
were influential to check gradation, though 
in Greek we have ayav ‘much, very.’ I can 
see no reason why this explanation, which 
suits both the sense and inflexion, is not 
preferable to either of the others. That 
ingens is but an emphatic magnus is proved 
by Ter. Lun. 391: Magnas vero agere 
gratias Thais mihi? Gy. Ingentis: on which 
Cicero (Zael. 98) makes the comment : satis 
erat respondere magnas. ‘The only previous 
comparison of ingens and mahGnt I can find 


in the literature accessible to me proceeds 
from Bury, B.B.7, 82, where it is not clear 
whether he makes claim to it-as new or 
not. 

§ 3. Even in Sanskrit we have, I believe, 
a trace of the stem *mgh-. Ina stanza of the 
wedding hymn, R.V. 10, 85, 13 (= A.V. 14, 
1,13) we have the form aghasu, but A.V. 
magha-su. Now maghdsu means ‘in the 
month of magha,’ while aghasu means ‘in 
the evil [-month].’ Weber (Abhandl. Ak. 
Wiss. Berlin, 1861, p. 364) believes that 
aghdsu was a mala fide alteration of maghasu, 
for our stanza prescribes a sacrifice of cows 
preparatory to the bridal procession, and the 
cow subsequently grew to have a sacrosanct 
character. This reasoning would be more 
valid if the alteration assumed had taken 
place in A.V., which is the more superstitious 
volume. 

§ 4. The month of Maghd was sacred to 
the Manes, and, though its -gh- is probably 
a ‘velar,’ it is not to be separated from mah- 
in pitémaha-s ‘ Manes’ (cf. mah-é pitr-é, dat. 
sg., used of a dead ancestor in 2.V. 1 71,5; 
6 20, 11; see P.W. s.v. pitémaha-). The 
velar is also warranted in Goth. manags, O. 
Bulg. miinogi ‘much’ beside Sk. mdiha-te 
‘is large, generous,’ maghd-m ‘fulness, 
riches’ (v. Brug. Gr. ii. § 596, 5), if these 
have an infixed -na-. On the interchange 
of ‘velars’ and ‘ palatals’ I refer to Noreen, 
Urgerm. Lautlehre, § 55, and the literature 
there cited. Inasmuch as the Roman and 
Hindu cults of the Manes are equally well 
developed (cf. Schrader Sprachverglei 
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p. 612) we must heed the correspondence of 
Maghé and Lat. Maius, a month also sacred to 
the Manes (Ovid, Fasti, v. 421; cf. the author, 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., July 1894, p. ix.).! 


II.—Latin immanis. 


§ 1. Lewis and Short’s Lexicon gives the 
still current derivation (cf. Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang. p. 339) from in + manus ‘good,’ but de- 
fines 1° as ‘monstrous in size,’ 2° ‘ monstrous 
in character. Thus the definition and 
etymology are not in accord, and, pace 
Schweizer-Sidler (X.Z. 14, 153), I accept the 
definition rather than the etymology, and 
propose instead to connect immdnts with 
ingens ‘huge’ and magnus ‘great,’ from a 
base *mghn-, with a primitive Italic gen. 
*mgn-es.> *immdnis with anaptyptic d ; the 
lengthening of the & was due to association 
with indnis ‘ empty, trivial,’ vesdnus ‘ fierce’ 
(Plaut. 7rin. 826), and the class of adjectives 
in -dno (cf. V. Henry, Gram. Comp. § 158). 

§ 2. There is difficulty however with the 
phonetics, for the change, primitive Ital. 
g"n> Lat. mn, has not yet been generally 
recognized. In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Dec. 
1894, p. lii. I have brought together a 
number of examples to support this law. 
Tolerably certain seem to me the following, 
based mainly on variants due to 7/n in- 
flexion : (1) wmor ‘water’ (gen. *ug”nos) : 
bypds ‘moist’; (2) fluv-ius: flum-en (gen. 
*flug’-nos) ; (3) ruc-tus ‘ belching’: rwm-en 
‘throat’ ; (4) fem-ur, gen. fem'nis ‘ thigh’ : 
Sk. bah-vis ‘fore-foot’; (5) vom-er ‘plough- 
share’: O.H.G. wag-anso; (6) omentum 
‘fat’: unguen ‘ointment.’ I have also 
shown there how the surviving cases of gn< 
Aryan gn, may be due in most cases to 
the etymological consciousness. The best 
explanation I could then offer for ignis 
‘fire’ instead of *imnis was rhyming asso- 
ciation with lignum ‘fire-wood.’ To the 
Romans ignis meant ‘lightning’ (cf. Lucret. 
vi. 80), and so was cognate, as they thought, 
with ictus ‘stroke,’ which I take to be 
a pte. to cacére ‘strike,’ Thus in one sentence 
Lucretius (vi. 309-316) uses tgnis and ictus 
three times each in a description of the 
lightning. Further the phrase subicere ignem 
is so common as almost to suggest the figura 
etymologica. Beside fulgoris ictus ‘lightning 

1 The relation of Maius to the name Magius and to 
maior was seen by Aufrecht, K.Z. 1, 231 ; he defined 
Maius as ‘ der wachstum verleihende.’ In the same 
sense Corssen expressed himself (ib. 8, 278 ; 11, 327). 
Grassmann (ib. 16, 171) compared the Tusculan 


Jupiter Maivs with Indra Maghdvan. See also 
Ascoli ib. 17, 274. 


stroke’ (id. vi. 316) stands fulmineus ignis 
(ib. ii, 382). Vergil (Aen. x. 177) has 
praesagi fulminis ignes. From a somewhat 
later period Ovid may be cited for Jovis igni- 
bus ictus (Trist. I. iii. 77). Out of this as- 
sociation the abnormal phonetics of zgnis can 
be explained. If we bear in mind that the 
Vedic Agni was lightning, it is fair to 
connect the word with ,/aj ‘drive, shoot,’ 
and define as ‘dart, darter’; compare Lat. 
tacere ‘shoot’: ictus ‘stroke of lightning.’ 
If this kinship with ,/aj be correct? then 
Sk. agni, O.Bg. ogni have a- and not o-; in 
Lith. wgnis there has been a deflection in 
the initial vowel caused by usnis ‘ burning 
nettle’; ,/us- ‘burn,’ or we may see in 
ugnis the phonetic continuant of Sk. véhni, 
a standing epithet of Agni in #.V., and 
later a regular name for fire—in the pre- 
accentual grade tobe sure. The difficulty in 
connecting agni with ,/aj- is that the former 
has a ‘ velar,’ and the latter a ‘ palatal.’ For 
this condition see above.* 

§ 3. Returning from this digression, I claim 
that if gn> Latin mn be a correct induction 
there is no phonetic obstacle to connecting 
immanis with ingens as above set forth. As 
to signification immanis is like our ‘enor- 
mity,’ German grésse, taken in malum 
sensum. 


III.—Manus ‘ coon’ ; di Manes. 


§ 1. Among the Romans Varro connected 
mdnus with mane ‘in the morning.’4 Schwei- 
zer <Sidler>(K.Z. 2, 73 compared Sk. mrdu, 
Lat. mollis, rejecting a suggestion of Schwenk 
that mdnus was a byform of magnus ‘ great.’ 
Ascoli (K.Z. 17, 275,) debates {this same 
etymology for J/dnes as well as manus. For 
the phonetics he compares véna ‘vein, 
channel’ (Grk. dxerds ‘ canal’) <*veh-na, i.e. 
*veg-na. In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. July, 
1894, p. x. I independently made the same 
suggestion for Manes, reporting the following 
examples of primitive Ital. gn> Lat. n in 
isolated words: fénum ‘hay’: dayeiv ‘ eat’ ; 
féenus ‘interest’: Sk. ,/bhaj- ‘share’; /éno 


2 Cf. Aen. ix. 706: phalarica—fulminis acta 
modo; x. 38 actam nubibus Irim. 

3 I add here another example of this interchange ; 
noting that éuata ‘wain’ means in Hesiod ‘ plough- 
carriage’ we can connect Secuol dapétpwv 
‘plough-frame’ dvis: &potpov ‘ ploughshare’ ‘ Hesy- 
chius’ with dxos ‘cart’: »/vegh- ‘move along.’ | 
shall have to discuss this question in an article on 
cortex : cortina. 

4 Cf. also Festus s.v. MJanuwos: in carminibus 
saecularibus [i.e. saliaribus] Aelius Stilo significare 
ait bonos. Et inferi di Manes pro boni dicuntur a 
suppliciter eos venerantibus propter metum mortis, 
ut immanes quoque pro valde [non bonis] dicuntur, 
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‘pander’: Aayvés ‘salacious.’ For the 
signification of manus I note the title of 
Jupiter optimus maximus, and the adjective 
magnanimus, comparing also, for the signifi- 
cation, d-peivwy ‘better’: jevos ‘ might.’! 
Schwenk also compared pdxapes Oeot with di 
manes. Of course if mdnes comes from 
*magnes this last may come from *macnes. 
There is no difficulty in operating in all 
these cases with a suffix -sno, -sni as 
Brugmann does (Gr. ii. § 60, 94). Let him 
who will believe that the Aryans had words 
in mak- (e.g. pax-pds ‘long,’ Avest. masita 
‘big, tall’), in mag- (Lat. magnus, Grk. 
péyas ‘ great’), and in magh- (Sk. mahént 
‘ great,’ Avest. mazista- ‘ greatest’) without 
isolating for them a common root. To this 
common root, which we may designate by 
*mag*-, paxapes ‘the blessed dead,’ Manes 
(<*magsnes) and Sk. Maghd ‘month sacred 
to the Manes’ may be referred. In this 
sense Ascoli also expressed himself (.c. 274). 

§ 2. For mdénus a derivation from *mag- 
snu- suits phonetics and signification well. 
Paulus (Zpit. Festi s.v. matrem matutam) 
writes: ‘in carmine saliari cerus manus 
intelligitur creator bonus.’ Now if manus 
be not the positive of ¢mmdnis it may be 
after all médnus (<*manu-) and capable of 
connection with d-peivwv. Further mdnus 
may come from *mad-snu, and be cognate 
with Sk. mand-in ‘joyous’ and its kin; or 
it may come from *mat-snu and be cognate 
with Ir. maith? ‘good.’ Still another pos- 
sibility is that in cerus Manus we have the 
divinity corresponding to the German 
Mannus (Tac. Germ. 2), and to the Vedic 
Manu, the primitive ancestor. In this last 
case cerus is possibly an epithet = Umbr. 
cerfe (cf. Biicheler, Umbr. pp. 80, 98), and 
Manus the name. 

§ 3. Touching the root may*- I have already 
noted that its final consonant shifts from 
‘velar’ to ‘palatal ’(supra I. § 4). Its 
shift k-g-gh was due to consonantal com- 
binations. Thus Sk. mahds- is entitled to a 


1 For another less probable etymology of dueivwv 
— see Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Dec. 1895, 

. liii. 

2 Stokes (Fick, Wéort.* ii. 199) writes pre-Celtic 
mati-s, matos on the basis of Gallic Mati-donnus, 
Teuto-matos: otherwise the Irish form might be 
referred to *mad-. Bezzenberger adds ‘ warls: wéyas. 


twes rod Baoiséws Hesych?’ I would correct 
Hesychius to paris (cf. ‘seer’) udyos ete. 
Further glosses are parhp: émi{nrav, 
épevyvnths. This parhp has been corrected to 
paorhp, but its genuineness seems to be attested by 
pata: waprupla, for as waptupia is glossed by BovAh- 
ces ‘meaning, signification’ we may define parhp 
and paris by ‘interpreter.’ Note also uarica wared- 
oat, ‘ search,’ 


gen. *mak-s-ds (cf. Brugmann Gr. ii. § 132) ; 
I note mak-s-vi ‘schnell’: mah-dn- ‘schnelle’ 
(cf. Grassman, Wort. s.v. 7), and mahd-pada 
‘ grosse schritte machend’ ‘ swift.’ For 
the variation of g and gh I note the neigh- 
bourhood of nasals, and refer to Noreen 
(Le. § 51).° In writing the root-vowel as a 
I follow pax-pés, and mag-nus, not péy-as,* 
Goth, mik-ils. But, in favour of the reigning 
vocalic theories the stem may be written 
meg*- with a byform mag*.. 


IV.—Latin mds ‘ Mate,’ Mars, ‘ Gop 
or War.’ 


§ 1. A. Weber (X.Z. 5, 234) compared mds 
with Sk. mdnsa ‘flesh’; Benfey Wurzelerw. 
ii. 36 connected with ,/man ‘think,’ and 
manu ‘man’; Leo Meyer (X.Z. 5, 387) re- 
jects Benfey’s explanation in favour of a 
problematic ,/mys ‘benetzen,’ comparing 
dponv ‘ male’ (Sk. vfsan : ,/vrg ‘ benetzen’). 
Froehde (B.B. 7, 126) compares Sk. majjdn 
‘marrow.’ 

§ 2. For my part I believe that Benfey’s 
comparison is correct in fact. We have to 
reckon with the interchange of s and x stems 
with r stems. I cite the following ex- 
amples véwp, gen. va-ros dat. 
A*vdeor) ‘ water’; ot@ap-, gen. ova-ros, Sk. 
adhas ‘udder’ ; ‘length,’ Sk. 
mahdn ‘ greatness’; Lat. gen, femor-is, nom. 
femus, gen. feminis ‘thigh’; decur, iecus- 
culum, gen. ‘liver’; maius, peifov 
‘greater,’ and other comparative suflixes ; 
Sulgor, fulgus, fulmen (mn <g"n) ‘light- 
ning. These examples may be greatly 
multiplied (cf. Joh. Schmidt, K.Z. 26, 408, 
and Pedersen, ib. 32, 252). I find the same 
variation in the word for ‘man’: 1° mar- 
cf. Sk. mér-ya ‘ young man,’ peip-aé ; 2° mas- 
Lat. (gen.) mar-is, mas-culus ‘male’; 3° man 
Sk. mén-u, mdn-us- in gradation, perhaps, 
with dv-np (<*mn-ep, a syncretic stem %), 
and with Sk. ndr- (<*mn-er?). In O.Blg. 
mgz% I see *mgsi, that is a contamination of 
the and  stems.° 


3 IT am not myself convinced that gh is prior to g ; 
gh may have been developed from an intervocalic g 
at the end of a syllable plus a ‘glottal buzz’ before 
the next vowel; cf. Vietor, Germ. Pronunc.? p. 57 
and the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xvi. 23. 

4 I cannot see why pdyos ‘ toil’ woyepds ‘ toilsome’ 
should not be brought into this group. No authority 
is to be given to the o- of the gloss of Hesychius : 
oxAnpov. éxiBovdov, woxOnpdy because of 
his opvyepdv: etc. 
For the signification I note that Cicero not only says 
magnum opus et ardwum, but also magnum est efficere 
ete. ; cf. Od. y. 261 &pyor. 

5 Have we not this treatment of initial mn° in the 
words for ‘name’ ?—dvoua <*mvo-ua [with é for & by 
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§ 3. We come now to discuss the relation 
of mds and Mars. Cicero (Nat. De. ii. 67) 
writes: iam qui magna verteret, Mavors ; 
Varro (L.L. p. 18, Steph.) writes: Mars ab 
eo quod maribus in bello praeest. These 
definitions are combined by Pott (X.Z. 26, 
205) who interprets by ‘Mares vertens.’ 
Corssen (K.Z. 2, 1) derives from mas-t-. 
L, Meyer (K.Z. 5, 387) compares Sk. mariit- 
‘storm-wind.’ In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. July, 
1894, p. vii. I referred Mars along with 
Indra and Ares to the stem ner ‘man,’ with 
a weak stage nr- or yr-, explaining Mars for 
*Nars (observe the name of Neriene, his 
wife, and compare with Sk. indrdni) as due 
to popular etymology with mors ‘death.’ 
Subsequently (ib. 1895, p. Lxviii.) I made a 
comparison of Mars with Sk. marvt, indepen- 


dently of L. Meyer’s. Now, however, noting — 


Homer’s pores Bpotot (B, 285) beside 
Bporos dvip (E, 361) I would compare Mars 
directly with pépores, in so far as a stem 
mer- ‘man’ is concerned. It is probable in 
my opinion that Aryan *mn-er- a contamin- 
ated form of *man- and *mar- gave rise to 
*ner- beside *mar. Thus the Aryan proto- 
type of Mars and Indra may have had a 
double name Mar- or Nar-. Jacobi (X.Z. 31, 
316) also makes indra a cognate of *ner- 
‘man’ <*anro-. His a- amounts after all to 
a ‘prothetic’ vowel ; I would write instead 
*mn-ro, for which a Sk. *andra- would be 
expected, and in Avestan we have andra 
beside indra in the manuscripts. I have 
suggested (/.c.) that the initial vowel of 
indra was due to alliteration with the god’s 
frequent epithet ind ‘on-rushing.’ If how- 
ever we may operate with am instead of m, 


assimilation to the following o, cf. Joh. Schmidt, 
K.Z. 32, 370; this assimilation seems to occur only 
with unaccented 4-, say from gen. dvduaros], and 
no-men <*mnomen: ,/men think; at any rate O. 
Pruss, emmens may be interpreted as mn-mi-, 1yn- 
being the weakest grade of mné-. This explanation 
will absolve the forms without resorting, as Bartho- 
lomae does, to six grades (B.B. 17, 132). If Cymric 
enw and Armen. anun allow us to operate with a 
stem in -ven- beside -men, then dv-dévupos ‘nameless’ 
may be dissimilated from *av-év-vy-os ; w is in any 
ease such a lengthening as we see in copérepos (ef. 
infra. vii. § 14). I should myself however take -vyos 
for -vyvos, cf. vévupvos alternating with vdévupos 
‘nameless’ v being an anaptyptic vowel as in yur7. 


then indra will be beautifully regular from 
*amn-ro, assuming always, with Jacobi, a 
parasitic 

§ 4. No one ought to feel a difficulty about 
the ¢ of the Latin stem mar-t-. It will 
belong with the -é- of Sk. yakr-t-, Gk. (gen.) 
Hra-t-os, as well as with the -t- of Sk. 
Marit.2, That the Maruts were the ‘manly 
ones’ seems to be clear from the use of 
ndras (nom.) and naras (voc.) with Maritas 
and Marutas twenty-three and eighteen 
times respectively. It seems to me we shall 
not go amiss therefore in connecting the w 
of Lat. Mauors with the uw of Marit-. I 
assume a stem *maru- like Sk. manu whence 
*Marv-ars by contamination with Mars. 
The historic form Mavors has vo for va just 
as Plautus has vocivus for vacivus ete. (cf. 
Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 15, 18), and 
has been simplified from *JJarvors like 
Mamers, beside Marmar. 

§ 5. It may not be objected to this identi- 
fication of Mars with Indra that Mars is an 
agricultural god of the spring, for such a 
nature has Indra also who ‘divided the 
brooks according to their order, and in the 
field the plants bearing flowers and those 
with fruits ; relying on him, the farmer puts 
his hand to the sickle’ (Kaegi, The Rigveda, 
translated by Arrowsmith, p. 45). For the 
agricultural character of Indra I further 
cite Piraskara’s Grhya Sitra ii. 13, 1: ‘On 
an auspicious day the harnessing to the 
plough. Or under (the Naksatra) Jyestha 
(because that rite is) sacred to Indra’ 
(Oldenberg’s translation). 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 


1 As to Bezzenbeger’s comparison of OHG. 
entisc, andisc ‘ antiquus’ O. E. ent ‘ giant’ <*anla 
(B.B. 1, 342), I can but believe he is operating with 
a loan-word, antiguus. The connection of ideas is 
vouched for by the Biblical phrase: ‘There were 
giants in those days’—the days of yore; cf. Leo 
(Gloss, p. 472) who says of O.E. ent: ‘hat aber 
zugleich den anspielenden Begriff des alten: enta 
geveore ein Werk der Riesen sc. der Vorzeit, der 
Urzeit.’ Our word antic shows cognate meanings. 

2 The -t- of Sk. mrtd, Bporés and of Sk. martya 
‘mortal’ must also be noted. There is doubtless 
ultimate kinship between Apords and dvhp, the rela- 
tion being probably that of ‘slain’ and ‘slayer.’ 


(To be continue.) 
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CONJECTURES IN THE TEXT OF THE COMICI GRAECI. 


(1) Xusvdys Kock i. p. 5. 


Read ér’ oivov. For the use of wine in 
cooking TapLxos see Alexis K, ii. 366. 


(2) ’Exdavridys K. i. p. 9. Aspasius Arist. 
Eth. Nicom. 4, 2 Kal "Exdavridys 
Tov dpxaiwv ys: Meya- 
Kopwdias aopa aicxivouar Td 
Meyapixov with the 


troinua Meyapixov The metre is 
iambic dimeter, as Meineke divined, and the 
variants are adscripts, thus :— 


Meyapioys, 
<é>s dopa | 
7 Spapa <div> Meyaptxdv 


Notes adseript :—dopa: wdyv. 
Tapepxouat. 
: ypa- 
kai aicxvvopat. 
dpapa: roinpa. 

(3) Kparivos év ’ApyiAdxos K. i. p, 11. 
‘Kaya yap nixouv MytpofB.os 6 ypapparevs 
kai dpiotw trav 
Aurapov ynpas ebwxovpevos 
aidva dé Aurov 


BéByxe zporepos.’ 


It would appear that just as xarw is given 
in the manuscripts for xéya (Stephanus) in 
the first line, so here drw, i.e. tpwrw, is here 
given in lieu of dyé. That dyds is a poetical 
or dialectical word elsewhere unknown in 
Attic prose or comedy is an argument fatal 
to this conjecture, unless we suppose that 
Cratinus here designates Cimon by some 
title given him by the IlaveAAjvwr orparis. 


(4) Kparivos év "ApyiAdxous K. i. p. 14. 


Bpvovo’ atysias TrEws. 


Read in ‘ metrum Cratineum ’— 
dporivors &Bpivovo’ atiysias TréEws. 
That dpuoAwa means a kerchief here is 


made probable by the context in Athenaeus 
9, 410 d. where the line is quoted. 


(5) Kparivos év BouxoAos K. i. p. 18. 


Hesychius TTYPTTEPEPXEI* Kparivos 
év BovkdAos dpEduevos, 
xopov wept tod apxovros ov 


Read zip rip éyxe with Casaubon, and 
correct dp£duevos into dp<ma>gdpevos and 
éorw ob into cis TH Hraipe, ‘an 
expression from a dithyramb which Cratinus 
violently transferred to the “ Herdsmen,” 
when he had been refused a chorus. The 
allusion is to the archon’s criminal relations 
with another man.’ 


(6) Kparivos év AnAudow K. i. p. 19. 
‘YrepBopéovs aidpea tysavras 


Read aipe’ aywoivras orépy. In Hat. 
4, 33, Bekk. Anecd. 355, Suidas s.v. 
vwots the word used is kopifew. Apparently 
in Cratinus the speaker is an Ionian who 
uses the Ionic equivalent for xoyéfew. 


(7) Kparivos év K. i. p. 20. 


The words zpos have no business 
here. They are adscript to a reading épaZe. 


(8) Kparivos év Atovyoadegdvipw: K i. p. 24. 


Read orodiv tiv’ ely’; 6 por 
dpacwv ; ‘Is there still no one to tell me?’ 


(9) Kparivos év Aparériow K. i. p. 27. 
Aaxavows ebpov drérviga. 


Read rov Kepxvdva téws évarorarotvta Tots 
Adxwow The was inserted 
when the év got attached to the réws. For 
Adxwves corrupted to some part of Adyavoy 
ep. Scholia to Arist. Lys. 983, 1248. 
Cercyones is an apt nickname for Pericles 
as breaking into the Athenian treasury to 
provide the dixacrixdy, ete. See Scholia to 
Arist. Vub. 508. 


(10) Kparivos év Aparérow K. i. p. 30. 


Adprwva tov ob Bporév 
Sivara preyupa deirvov dmeipyeuv. 
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viv épvyydve 
yap dav 76 rapdv, zpiyhy Kav padxorro. 


Read Adprova 6 dv od Bpordy, ‘quem 
mortalium non.’ The yjdos dreyvpa would 
seem to be a pebble made very hot and given 
to Lampon in lieu of an olive. Perhaps 
is a corruption of Tpikxy, ‘the 
Faculty.’ 


(11) Kparivos év Madaxois K i. p. 43. 
ris dp épavra p’ oldev, & Vvijourn’ ; éyo 


yop OVTWS PWPOV KEVOV. 


Read ép@ 


(12) Kparivos év Novos K i. p. 52. 
xpvoidi orevdwv yeypace tots 


Read 
xpvoide 
a a a 
dvaypaped, Tois mueiy diSov. 


Apparently the Registrar, fearing that his 
occupation is likely to die, has gone to the 
temple of Aesculapius to pray for its 
restoration to health. 

W. G, Ruruerrorp. 


THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from 


Tue Hrero. 


Howpen’s edition of the Hiero (1883) is 
careful and serviceable like his edition of 
the Oeconomicus. I have not seen anything 
of later date, except Hartman’s Analecta. 

1, 1. wat ota tatr’ éoriv, 6 ‘Tépwv, 
broia dy vod ot dvros 
copod avdpds. 

So the MSS. of this dialogue, while 
Stobaeus has éroia Cobet reads 
dv éy® BéArwv «ideiyv, proceeding on the 
common confusion of dy and 6). But dota 
after moia seems awkward and I suggest 
doubtfully ota rair’ eoriv; 
corruption of ota to émoia may seem 
unlikely, but appears for zotay in 
Eur, Bacch. 663. 

1, 4. We need a participle to govern ra 
adpodiowa, unless indeed we should read 
adppodioios, and the context shows that its 
general meaning must be not ‘doing’ but 
‘enjoying’ or ‘feeling.’ It was therefore 
some such word as aic@avopevous or 
tas. It seems to have been lost before 
Stobaeus quoted the passage. 

1, 14, ef rots Ocdpact pecovenreire. 

Cobet reads «i év rots 6. with Stobaeus, no 
doubt rightly. Cf. 11 é rois...dedpacr... 
cipioxw pevovextodvtas: 27 cadéorara 
peovextodpev: 29: 2,2. But for the same 
reason we must read in 19 dore xdv (not 
kal) TH xpovw Tis pevoverter. (Athe- 
naeus 144 E quotes it with xaé.) In 18 on 
the other hand, adore rp 
eihpooivy tis éAmidos Tov iSwrdv, 
it seems unnecessary to add év. The prin- 

NO. XCIII, VOL. XI, 


‘ol. X. p. 294.) 


ciple is this. When the dative expresses 
that in respect of which, the sort of thing 
in which, one person is at an advantage or 
disadvantage as compared with another, év 
is needed. Where the dative expresses the 
thing or amount by which, that is to say, is 
an ordinary dative of measurement, év is 
not used. Now the pleasure of hope in 18 
is not a thing of which, or in respect of 
which, the tyrant has less than private men, 
for of this particular kind of hope he has 
none at all. They are better off than he is 
by this hope, i.e. by the whole amount of it 
which they have, for there is none on his 
part to be subtracted when the balance is 
struck. He is worsted in some things and 
by (the whole of) others. 

1, 15. Kai oter pH A€yovtas 
ebppaivew, Tus Ste oi 
mavTes Kakdvor TO 
TUPAVVY ; 

Is 7G tvpdvvm an adscript? It seems 
awkward, considering that tis in is 
the tyrant himself. Cf. the omissions 
suggested below in 2, 15 and 6, 1. 

1, 23. “AAXo te oie, Edy 6 tatra 
ra @d€opara elvae i) padaxys Kal doGevotons 
tpudy Wuxis érOvpypara. 

Holden follows Cobet in omitting ra, so 
as to make édécpata a predicate. But 
this is clearly wrong, for, taking it that 
way and making dAdo te ole ‘don’t you 
think?’, we can make no sense of what 
follows without understanding 7 as = paAdov 
7 Which is unwarrantable. Nor does 
Xenophon appear ever to use the Platonic 
interrogative dAXo 7 not in connection with 
an 7. The obvious meaning is the right 
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one: ‘do you think they are anything else 
than’ ete. Hartman is probably right in 
changing to évOvujpara, ‘de- 
vices,’ a word which Xenophon uses several 
times and which is certainly supported here 
by codicpara immediately following and 
pnxavnjpara preceding. 

1, 27. mparov pev yap ydpos 6 pe 
Soxei eivar...devrepov 8 6 
TE Kal GxpynoTos vopieras. 

devtepov should be devrepos. The word 
does not really correspond to zpdrov pév, as 
some copyist fancied, but to xéAdoros and 
mavu atipos. If we read devtepov, we have 
no predicate. 

1, 28. roivey tupavvy, av pH 
yapelv. 

Read yayy for yyy, for there is no sense 
in saying ‘unless he has married a foreign 
woman. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
understood that an aorist subjunctive 
following a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun (ds dv yy, ete.) invariably has this 
sense of an action completed. Goodwin 
(M. and T. § 90) hardly states the rule 
strongly enough, and among other things 
his readers might suppose that it held good 
with éreddv, but not with drav. I believe 
there is no word or case of any kind to 
which it does not apply. The obvious sense 
here is ‘he must marry beneath him, unless 
he marries a foreigner,’ and this requires 
yapy. For a like reason it is plain that in 
Plat. Phaedr. 256 E éporrepovs Epwros xapw 
érav yiyverba we should read 
ylyvertas. 

1, 38. padior dv should 
be » pddiota Svvwvra. “Av cannot 
in an ordinary way be separated from its 
relative by anything but a small particle, 
e.g. pev or yap. Frogs 259 does not author- 
ise such a use in prose. 

2,3. 76 pév avOpwrwr, & 
Sipovidy, araracbar ris tupavvidos ovd€év 
tt Oavpdfor porta yap 6 dxAos pot Soxei 
dogalew Kat evdaipovds twas elvat Kal 

Read 10 pév 7AHO0s. So in 5 76 pev 
otv mAnGos epi tovtov 
Gavpafw: and ef. 8, 1. Both articles are 
needed. There is an error here in the use 
of pada, which it is not difficult to correct. 
As the Greek stands, it must be joined 
either with doxe or dogafew. is but 
seldom joined to a verb, as comparatively 
few verbs contain a suitable idea, and is not 
always really joined to it even when it 
stands next to it. Thus in Cyrop. 6, 1, 36; 
kat pada doxodvres ppovisovs eva, Liddell 


and Scott are wrong in joining pada with 
Soxotvras: it goes with dpovipovs. pddAa, 
mévu, ete. are constantly separated from the 
words they qualify. With doxet or dogdfew 
pda might be joined, but it makes here 
very indifferent sense. The strength of the 
belief is nothing to the point. I conjecture 
that some such adverb as cinOas should be 
inserted in the sentence, probably, but not 
necessarily, after pdda ydp; that will 
restore meaning to the words. Hiero says 
‘I am not surprised at the mass of men 
being imposed upon by tyranny, for the 
common people seem to me to judge of 
men’s condition very foolishly by externals 
only’ (épér). 

In the next §, where he goes on, ‘ what 
does surprise me is that the same mistake 
should be made by men like yourself, who 
are supposed to use your judgments and 
not merely your eyes (ipds...ot da 
yvopns Soxeire 7) Sa Tov 
ta mpéypata), for read 

2, 7. «i pev Soxet péya dyabov..., 
tupavvor peréxovow. Cobet ef 
with Stobaeus. Perhaps 6 «i 
peya xaxov. I suspect the first words are 
not right either, but should run either «i 
pev or pev cipnvyn ci. If Cobet is 
right, then read «i pév eipyvy, omitting 7. 

2, 12-14. Dr. Holden is, I think, wrong 
in taking 6 (oi) év tats médAeor to mean 
‘citizens.’ 6 (the singular) év rats woAcor 
would be an extraordinary expression, and 
the antithesis to rvpavvos hardly necessitates 
this way of understanding it. We have to 
understand oAeuos and 
tov toA¢uwv in § 12 has on Dr. Holden’s 
theory no construction at all. 

2, 15. The second rovs roAeutovs should 
be omitted. Cf. on 1, 15. 

4, 3. yap Sopopopodter x.7.X. 

Read <oi> zodtrac with Stobaeus. oi 
has been absorbed in the last letters of déa 
preceding. 

4, of rvpavvoe toivey dvayxalovrat 
adixws Kal tepa Kal avOpurovs 
dia. 70... 

Read <ra> ra has been ab- 
sorbed ina similar way. At least this seems 
to me more probable than that 7Aciora agrees 
with iepa. 

6, 2. éyo yap Hddpevos 
Hdopevors 

€zot is an adscript and should be expelled 
from the text, unless we think épév épdcav 
Exdy Exodoav Or driv a7’ 
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airov would be endurable. dmeorépypar pév 
Tov in 3 is another matter. 

6, 10. dare repi Eavrdv poBoivrar Kai 
bpov. 

Probably <xai> éavrav. 

6, 16. Kat ye doa 
pev éoriv, dpotws dravta pev 

There is evidently something faulty in 
the last words, but Cobet’s change of 
to seems 
hardly an improvement, leaving as it does 
a very unsymmetrical sentence. Perhaps 
the illustration Hiero has just given may 
help us to see what we want. He has 
taken his illustration from a horse—ei 
pev ein, hoBepds py 
pev dv tis aitov 
(aroxreivac MSS ) dperjv, xareras 
Cavre xp@ro, ethaBovpevos py Te dvyKertov ev 
tois épyaontat. His owner, that is 
to say, would not like to kill him and would 
not like to use him. Then, generalising the 
matter, Hiero goes on: kai ra\Aa ye 
Gmravta Aurel piv <xpwpevovs> Tos 
turn is like that of Lucan ix. 200 iuvit 
sumpta ducem, iuvit dimissa potestas. The 
same meaning might be got, but I think 
less well, by simply omitting ros. 

7, 11. obre peév ovdeis 
rupavvidos adeiro, domep dak 

domep is quite out of place here. Read 
dors. Soin the Anights 1385 :— 


éxe vuv rovros Tovtovi Tov dxAadiav 

kal raid’ evdpyny, dorep oot, 


dorep should, so far as I can see, be doris. 
éors with the future=qui with the sub- 
junctive (final) in Latin: there is no such 
use of dowep and its regular meaning is 
unsuitable here. 

8,5. Soxe? kal éx Oedv Tes 
kai xapis ovpraperer Oar avdpi dpxovru pa) yap 
Ore KaAAlova dvdpa, Kal Tov adrov 
todrov KaAAiw te Stav 7) 
idwrevy 

The sense here is imperfectly expressed, 
unless we read rot dvdpa 
<avdpds>. 

8, 9. kai ye Kaipos 7 
7) kata Oddarrav oix 
Téov 

Probably we should read <da> taxovs, to 
be taken of course with éfoppacba. Sturz 
however does not give any instance of da 
taxouvs in Xenophon. Possibly raxéws. 

9, 7. émdoin should be érdidofy. All the 
parallel verbs are presents, 
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11, 7. GAN’ éyw cot & ‘lépwv, mpos 
dAdXous tpootatas TéAewv Tov aydva civat, dv 
Teves Tapéxns, Eve vikav KadXriotw Kal 
tov év avOpwras aywvic- 
pate. 

For « Canter’s is often 
adopted. Cobet however condemns the 
alteration, saying ‘requiritur in apodosi 
futurum et écec sanum est; ev videtur ex 
lacuna superesse pro evdaiuwv 
oratos éve. aut simile quid’ (sic). I think 
both éve: and icf are probably right and 
would read io&t éoe 6 or ed 
6 v«év. The future is certainly necessary 
(cf. Ages. 9, 7) and Canter should at least 
have read io tof occurs in 
the last sentence of the book: kav tatra 
mavra Tous, Tov év avOpuros 
KdANoTOV Kal KTHMA KEKTHOEL, 
where the words favour, I think, my reading 
here. Cf. also 7, 10. éve vxdv' seems a 
doubtful expression: I would read 6 wxdér, 
and make the construction dv...ére 6 
Cf. Apol. Socr. 29 érdrepos kal ovp- 
opwrepa Kai eis Tov det  ypdvov 
kai 6 In Eur. 
Wecklein must, I think, be right in reading 
éor. Either word may be future, but not 
both. 

11, 12. od ocvppaxovs povoyv xal 
mpopaxous kal av. Read xai 
<rovtovs> mpoOvpous. The adjective zpo- 
Ovpovs cannot be coupled with the substan- 
tive mpouaxovs. Of course the first is 
not parallel to the second, but looks back to 
od povov. The point of xat <rovrovs> mpo- 
Ovpous is given in 6, 11. Heindorf and 
Cobet omit the second xa, and possibly that 
is better than adding rovrovs. 


IV. Tue Hrpparcuicus. 


1, 3. 8’ edypnoro dow (oi 
ot yap ad Tots paddov 
Tois Pidrous Tvppaxodor. 

The v.l. for evxpnoro has much 
to recommend it, for edypyoro is too vague 
a word here. Many things besides docility 
go to make up eixpyoria or serviceableness. 
Perhaps, however, we might adopt edrewror, 
which Xenophon uses below in 9, 3 as a 
sort of mean between the two words and 
accounting better for the mistake. 

3, 3. Set yap peragd roiv Grow rod 
éxacrov oxeiv (ro Sdpv). 

There is no propriety in the aorist here. 
Read gyew. The two words are often 
confused. 


c 2 
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4,12. 88 Exovte pudakds 

IT can see nothing in the text or in the 
writer’s mind to justify this né&v. In 7, 1 
there is another (irapyovo. pév) which 
seems, as indeed does the whole sentence, 
somewhat strange, but perhaps a meaning 
can be found for it. 

5, 8. Gravy rots évavrions mpdypata Kai 
doxodlas muvOdvwvrat. 

Cobet would insert ovcas after doyxodias, 
Madvig (Adv. Crit. i. p. 360) dvra after drav. 
ovra after mpdypara would perhaps fall out 
most easily. 

6, 5. tov dpxovta Suvdpevov... 
kat dx’ 6xOwv xataipev. 

xataipew is used of birds alighting and 
ships putting into port, but is quite 
inappropriate for a horseman on a slope. 
Madvig has made the grotesque suggestion 
of xatappeiv, as though one man on horseback 
could be said to stream down a hill. 
xataipew can hardly represent anything but 
kataBaivey (kataBaivew— xataivew — Kartat- 
pew) or possibly xatabeiv. xatéyew would 
probably not be used of riding down. 

7, 4. xal yap Set mpos 

érére with the optative seems strange 
here after de7. Should we not read «i wore ! 

8, 5. tes vomiler exew Tpdypara, 
ei ottw dejoe doxeiv 

Cobet reads <av> éyew. I should 
prefer éeav. So in 9, 8 émPovdctovor 
oi evavrior, dAvydxis Tas 
Ta (where Xenophon is 
speaking of the uncertainty of the future, 
as Tpoonpatvover shows) we should alter éxe 
to ee. In the first section of the epi 
Cobet has himself corrected 
to and the alteration of 
future to present is a blunder which copyists 
have constantly fallen into. 

8, 12. eis ra rovatra Kpetrrov 
civat dXiyous i) Tpoodyew, Tors pévToL 
dmeveypevous kal Kat avdpas Tovs 
Kpatiorous. 

For rots we must read rovrous 
peévro. The tov has been accidentally written 
once instead of twice. 

9, 1. ratra dvayryvickew pev kal ddAcyaxes 
dpxe, mapatvyxavoy dei aire dei. 

The antithesis is not exactly between 
some things to be read and other things to 
be done, for in that case we should rather 
have xai pév dvayryvockew, but between 
reading the precepts and applying them in 
practice. Perhaps, therefore, we might 


(Thuc. i. 122, 2) or <xata>, Madvig 
proposes to write évvoeiy for roeiv, but I see 
no advantage in that. 


V. De Re Equestni. 


1, 2. domep yap oixias ovdiv dpedos Gy ein, 
el ra dvw wavy Exot, pi) olwv 
det otrw kal trrov 
oddiv dv ein, ci TAAAG ayabi 
kaxdvous 8’ ein. 

Cobet, objecting not without reason to 
the latter part of this, suggests ofdév dv 
cin, ci pev dyaba Exor, 
xaxdvous 8 ein. I would add to this that 
the ot3é thus ousted belongs to the earlier 
part of the sentence, which is imperfect 
without it; <ovd’> ei ra dvw wavy Kaha Exor. 

1, 3. wérepov ai ciow [7 
ramrewai| Kal urpooGev kal 7) Xapnhat 
Tamewal 

So Dindorf, recognising that tarevai is a 
gloss on yxapyAai. Then we ought also to 
read ai xapmAai, not ai rarewai. 

1, 17. There are some signs by which you 
can tell with fair certainty how a young 
horse will develop: «i 8€ twes adgavopevor 
peraBdddovow, ovtw Oapportvres 
Coupev. 

The optative here is a solecism. It may 
be put right by adding dy, as in the sentence 
before, or by reading doximdfwpev, or in 
other ways. The first seems the most 
likely to be right. 

2, 1. A young man ought evefias re 

Perhaps for imm«js we should read 
something like <i) pavOdvew> 
The alternative in the text points to this. 
The repeated 7 may have caused the 
omission. 

4, 4. Does not pépos want a tu? 

5, 10. od dOave re eSaydpevos immos Kal 
«.7.4. Dindorf and Sauppe retain the re, 
which Zeune and Schneider saw to be 
impossible. The common confusion of re 
and ye seems to have taken place here. 

6, 3. wAayiov 8 dy tis 
piv éavto, TAdiota 8 dv dvvarto 

When Madvig proposed Adora for 7Aciora, 
he forgot that Awwv, Ag@eros, etc. are not 
used in pure Attic prose nor in Xenophon, 
except in one or two set phrases, such as 
Agov Kat duewov and & Agere. 
however, does seem wrong, and perhaps we 
should read jacra. (Herwerden xdAdora.) 
immw should be timmy. 

6, 14. drav trorrevoas 6 
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TovTo Sei Ste od 
dewa éort, padiora pev obv «i 
pi, aitov tod dewod Soxoivtos 
elvat kai Tov irrov tpaws 
Schneider must be right in suggesting od 
devov for ov dewa, unless we are to read od 
éoti <ta rowtra>: but he is quite 
wrong about eixapdiw. He translates 
it ‘not alarming, especially for a courageous 
horse,’ but supposes the words to be an 
interpolation and sets about entirely re- 
casting the sentence in a most arbitrary 
way. eixapdiw, if right, is (as Dindorf 
takes it) an instrumental dative. The rider 
is to pacify his horse, if possible, by means 
of another horse, which approaches the 
object without fear or hesitation: if not 
that, then by the other means, The dative 
is like those in Thue. 1, 25, 4. Kopw6iw dvdpi 


Tpoxatapxopevor Tov iepov: Herod. 7, 191, 2 
Katacioovres yono. Eur. Heracl. 
392 otk Tovs évavriovs dpav. This is 
certainly the meaning, but possibly we have 
lost a word or two. 

7, 2. cai pyde (or pyre) seems wrong. 
Read or py. 

8, 1. Add after 

10, 15. pév rod xadwod 
Tod dppav onpavOjvat eyeiperar. Leunclavius 
corrigere tentabat scribendo wiéLerar vel 
Avaweirac’ Schneider. It is 
plain, I think, that some verb is omitted 
after 

12, 6. For zpooGerai read zpooGeréat, ai. 
We have ddaiperéov immediately before and 
similar or equivalent forms all through the 
chapter. 

H. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF XENOPHON’S OLCONOMICUS AND HELLENICS 


IL. 3, 31. 


Mr. JMiscellanea (Classical Re- 
view, Nov. 1896, p. 381), deal with several 
points which interest me considerably. The 


first is his difficulty about the use of éys for 
‘anybody.’ Mr. Platt thinks it strange that 
éyo does not mark contrast between myself 
and some one else. This difficulty appears to 
rest in the first instance upon a double 
misconception. In the first place the inser- 
tion of the personal pronoun ought not to 
be expected toimport such a contrast. In 
other cases it only marks a stress which 
English would give differently, kadds ob 
mowv ‘and you were right.’ Secondly, such 
a contrast in the present case would be 
meaningless. What is the contrast to 
‘ Anybody’? ‘ Nobody,’ I presume. There is 
indeed one situation in which éy# can convey 
a contrast. This is when forms one mem- 
ber of an ideal pair, the other member being 
you. Thus in Plato, Theaetetus 175 C in an 
instructive phrase éx Tov ‘ri eyw oe 
add ov ene,’ cis Te 
kal dduxias and in the first of the passages 
quoted from the Respublica Atheniensium (i. 
§ 11). Elsewhere the presence or absence 
of emphasis, as hinted above, alone decides 
where the pronoun is to be inserted or 
omitted. Emphasis, emphasis distributed 
through the sentence in English, compels the 
éyo in Demosth. Philippics 3, § 17; for De- 
mosthenes’ text is that hostile preparationsare 
acts of hostility, and éyd...éuoc give, though 


[See Vol. .X. p. 381.] 


more skilfully, the effect of the English 
italics. Respublica Ath. ii. §$ 11, 12 is how- 
ever no example as is seen on full quotation 
Kal pev ovdey THs yys Tavta 
pla exe. The speaker 
clearly identifies himself with Athens ; and 
so Belot takes the passage. The explanation 
of the usage which Mr. Platt quotes ‘ éyw 
means anybody, myself for example,’ appears 
to invert the order of development. ‘The / 
in such cases means ‘I, and, since I am 
typical, anybody.’ It may be worth adding 
that outside Greek too both the use of the 
first person and the insertion of a pronoun 
have provoked comment. Thus in Lucan 7, 
768 one MS. and more than one editor read 
putes for putem. And Madvig, Lat. Gr. 
§ 370 obs. notes the rarity of the insertion 
of tu when this pronoun is indefinite. Ovid, 
Met. 4, 399 has a bearing on the present 
discussion ‘tempusque subibat | quod tu nec 
tenebras nec lucem dicere posses.’ The tu 
means ‘ you could not call it night, you could 
not call it light,’ or, to change the form of 
the expression somewhat, ‘no one could call 
it either.’ 

Xenophon, Oeconomicus ii. 15. Mr. Platt 
appears to be right in reading another 
for yyayov; but it is unnecessary 
to suggest that it is ‘impossible to account 
scientifically for the corruption.’ #yayov is 
only a marginal explanation of #ynoapny, nor 
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is it in the least surprising that it has 
ousted it. 

viii. 2 yap, Epyv eyo, TovTwv ob ov 
aitia, od vor tapédwxa Orov xp?) 
Orws Grou te Sei 
kat 6700ev AapBavew. I am afraid Mr. Platt 
has condemned himself to lecture on the 
Oceconomicus a third time. For cidjs we 
should read 7deas. This idiom, though un- 
doubtedly rare in Xenophon, is not a drag 
Aeyopevov as Weber, Entwickelungsgeschichte 
a, Absichtssatze II. p.83, followed by Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses § 333, supposes. For, 
besides Anab. 7, 6, 23, it occurs in Cyr. 1, 
6, 40 tva—ovveda as Hug rightly reads with 
the best MSS. 

xii. 17 Kai rode por mapatpenopevos Tov 
Aoyou Tov Tadevopevur cis THY 
SyAwoov Tov €i olov Te 
might perhaps prefer zadevovros to the 
infinitive if we had been writing the passage 
ourselves, but as Mr. Platt allows that 
madevew could be ‘digested,’ the passive 
infinitive is not a much greater strain on the 
system. If translated ‘the training re- 
ceived ’ it appears to give a better antithesis 
to wadevopevwr than the active. And there 
is a tendency in Xenophontic Greek to use 
the passive infinitive where older and more 
correct Greek has the active. Just above 
Xenophon has aévvatos which 
may be contrasted with advvaros xatavonoa 
Plato, Phaed. p. 90 D. 

xix. 9. Why should not zAcéoves yap dv 
ot d6pOarpoi xara «lev be translated ‘ For 
thus would the suckers be below the earth 
in greater numbers’? Mr. Platt would tie 


the Greek article down too tightly. So in 
Eur. Andr. 1231 Ici, xapw 
vupdevparwv where it has only to be observed 
that ray is a qualification of The 
traditional reading, rightly explained by 
Hermann in Paley’s note, is not only cor- 
rect but more subtle, while the position of 
go. separating xdpw from rév wdpos would 
require some justification. 

I will conclude with a passage of the 
Hellenics of the same writer which has suf- 
fered very hardly at the hands of scholars. 
In the speech of Critias against Theramenes, 
Xen. Jeli. ii. 3, 31, occur these words dOev 
[yap] Kat KoPopvos Kai yap 6 
Soxet, 8 dx’ dpdorépwv. The last 
sentence is generally condemned as spurious. 
But why any one should have written any- 
thing so meaningless as its second half no 
one has vouchsafed to explain. Critias is 
making it his business to show that Thera- 
menes has earned his nickname of reversible 
boot. That boot and statesman shift their 
place from side to side is an obvious point 
of resemblance, but there is a less obvious 
one. It is given in § 32 ov dé da 70 edperd- 
Bodos elvan pev petatrios ef dALywv 
tov BeArwvev. What is analogous to this 
in the conduct of the reversible boot ? 
Obviously that it takes the skin off both 
feet, am’ dpdorépwr. Compare 
Eur. Cycl. 237 (where it has been corrupted 
drohepew 

J. P. Posreare. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CICERO DE ORATORE I. 


1, 1 si infinitus forensium rerum labor et 
ambitionis occupatio decursu honorum, etiam 
aetatis flexu constitisset 


Those that have felt a difficulty in the 
bare etiam here seem to me to be in the 


right. The turn of phrase employed by 
Q. Cicero de petit. 2, 9 cum semper natura, 
tum etiam aetate iam quietum, may help us 
to the restoration of the passage in the de 
orat. to: etiam aetatis <iam> flexu con- 
stitisset 


3, 11 vere mihi hoc videor esse dicturus : 
ex omnibus eis qui in harum artium liberal- 


issimis studiis sint doctrinisque versati mini- 
mam copiam poetarum egregiorum exstitisse ; 
atque in hoc ipso numero, in quo perraro 
exoritur aliquis excellens, si diligenter et ex 
nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare 
voles, multo tamen pauciores oratores quam 
poetae boni reperientur. 


Cicero is dealing with the question : Why 
have there been more distinguished men in 
every other field than in oratory? In order 
to the proper treatment of this question 
he first shews that there have been more 
distinguished men in every other field. In 
the artes maximae, represented by the 
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general and the statesman, the case is beyond 
cavil (2, 7-8). But the comparison of the 
orator with the general or with the states- 
man may be objected to as unfair, on the 
ground that the orator should be classed 
rather with scientists and men of letters. 
The comparison is therefore restricted to the 
latter sorts (2, 8). It is hard to count the 
eminent philosophers (2, 9). The mathema- 
ticians of renown are not few (3, 10): the 
same holds good of those that have devoted 
themselves to musica and of the grammatici 
(3, 10). Then follows the sentence quoted 
above. This contains the climax and the 
conclusion of the comparison, The gist of 
it is this: Among those that deal with 
reconditae artes and litterae (cf. 2, 8) the 
poets constitute the class that has the 
smallest number of distinguished represent- 
atives: and there are fewer good orators 
than good poets. But can it be for a 
moment supposed that Cicero would con- 
clude so clear and simple an argument as 
this in the way in which our MSS, tell us 
he has? Let us look at the second half of 
the sentence quoted, beginning with atque 
in, ‘And in this very number, in which 
very rarely does anyone rise to eminence, 
if you will make a careful comparison, 
including both Greeks and Romans, you 


will yet find much fewer good orators than 


good poets.’ The words in hoc ipso numero 
(with the appended relative clause, of which 
more anon) are obviously =in hac minima 
copia poetarum egregiorum, and the words 
multo—reperientur therefore include the 
orators in the special class with which they 
are contrasted and compared. Dr. Sorof 
represents those that would accept the text 
as it stands and assume an anacoluthon. 
The words in hoc ipso numero are = in 
poetarum ipsorum numero (a sense which a 
careful reading of the passage ought to 
show that they can not bear), and multo— 
reperientur is “ ein durch Zwischensatz ver- 
anlasstes Anakoluth, statt: maulto tamen 
plures egregii reperientur, quam sunt oratores 
boni, welches um so erklirlicher ist, als dem 
Cic. fortwihrend die paucitas oratorum egre- 
giorum vorschwebt.” But even if we disre- 
gard the misinterpretation of in hoc ipso 
numero, can we suppose that Cicero would 
draw his conclusion so carelessly? The 
conjecture of Stangl (see Sorof’s Avritischer 
Anhang) that the words et oratorum are to 
be inserted between poetarum and egregi- 
orum in the former half of the sentence 
merely appears to bring relief. The logical 
flaw of including one of the two classes 
compared in the other is still present, though 


placed one step farther back. (See Sorof’s 
Krit. Anhang.) The same remark applies 
to O. Hense’s et oratorum for egregiorum 
(see Piderit-Harnecker, Krit. Anhang)—the 
conjecture to which Stangl’s suggestion is 
due. We come now to a consideration of 
the possibility and probability of emenda- 
tion in the latter part of the sentence, 
beginning with the words atque in. Kayser 
in the Tauchnitz text-edition brackets in 
before hoc ipso numero, as well as the words 
quam poetae. Hoe ipso numero will then 
depend upon the comparative pauciores, and 
we shall construe: ‘And than this very 
number (i.e. the minima copia poetarum 
egregiorum), in which very rarely does any 
one rise to eminence, if you will make a 
careful comparison &c., you will yet find 
much fewer good orators.’ This treatment 
of the text, however, assumes for the passage 
as originally written a form that would not 
of itself have been likely to produce the 
present form. The difficulty lies in explain- 
ing the in before hoc ipso numero. How 
did this fons et origo malorum come into 
the text? Let us glance at a clause that 
has thus far passed unchallenged (in its 
entirety: Rubner [see Piderit-Harnecker, 
Krit, Anhang] has proposed the improbable 
cum—exoriatur), in quo perraro exoritur 
aliquis excellens. If hoc ipso numero is, as 
it obviously is, a mere resumption of mini- 
mam copiam poetarum egregiorum, then in 
quo—excellens is an utterly needless—not 
to say awkward and absurd—addition. It 
is an addition such as would be made to an 
obscure or ambiguous antecedent—and such 
too as might be made in the margin. Hoc 
ipso numero is too clear to need such an 
addition ; not so in hoc ipso numero: there- 
fore in quo—excellens presupposes in hoc 
ipso numero, and it is not enough to bracket 
in and quam poetae. Thus it appears prob- 
able that in quo—excellens is a gloss, but a 
gloss that presupposes in before hoc ipso 
numero, Let us glance now for a moment 
at atque. It has been proposed to change 
this atque into the adversative atqui. (By 
Piderit, who furthermore understood in hoc 
ipso numero to refer to the preceding ex 
omnibus, qui in harum—se. mediocrium— 
artium studiis liberalissimis sunt doctrinis- 
que versati. But, as Adler said, it is harsh 
not to refer in hoc numero to the immedi- 
ately preceding minimam copiam* poetarum 
egregiorum.) To this Sorof (Krit. Anhang) 
objects that the necessity of such change is 
obviated by the following tamen (after 
multo). However, this objection loses its 
force from the fact that the sentence is too 
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fully under weigh before we are put right 
by the adversative. Then too we think of 
the familiar collocation at tamen. An ad- 
versative at the head of this sentence—an 
at or an atqui—is just what we should 
expect ; but this of itself gives us no help 
in our critical problem—in our trouble over 
in hoc—numero. A. Fleckeisen in his Krit- 
ische Miscellen (Dresden, 1864, Program 
des Vitzthumschen Gymnasiums,—referred 
to by Dr. Sorof) deals (pp. 23-28) with a 
number of passages in which atque has 
ousted atqui. The passages which he dis- 
cusses have in common the peculiarity that 
the atque that requires change to atqui is 
followed by a word beginning with ¢. 
Fleckeisen believes that this is not mere 
chance but that we are to see in this cor- 
ruption a trace of the archaic spelling ei for 
i, Thus, ATQVEILLE or ATQVEILLE 
would readily pass, under the hand of a 
scribe, into atque ille. But the admission 
of the truth or plausibility of this theory 
brings us no further forward in the present 
case, unless we suppose that aTQVEIHOC 
might have been misread as ATQVEIHOC 
(atque in hoc). (For the spellings atquei 
and quein in the MSS. of Cicero see 
Georges, Lexicon der Lat. Wortformen s.vv. 
atqui and quin.) A more probable assump- 
tion than this we can base on the occurrence 
in two passages in Cicero (pro domo 12 
atquin utrumque fuisse perspicuum est and 
Philip. 10, 17 atquin huius animum erga 
M. Brutum studiumque vidistis) of the form 
atquin. The fact that in the latter of these 
two passages atquin is followed by a form 
of hic taken in combination with Fleckei- 
sen’s suggestion about the archaic spelling, 
gives colour to the conjecture that in our 
passage of the de oratore atque in should 
should be written as one word—atquein. 
We shall then read : 


atquein hoc ipso numero [in quo perraro 
exoritur aliquis excellens], si diligenter et ex 
nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare 
voles, multo tamen pauciores oratores [quam 
poetae] boni reperientur 

Thus Kayser’s bracketing of quam poetae 
is to be accepted, in is retained, and in— 
excellens is rejected, the difficulty having 
arisen entirely from a wrong division of 
ATQVEIN, 


3, 12. Should we read here: dicendi 
autem omnis ratio in medio posita <ita> 
communi cet., ut—excellat ? 


4, 13. The traditional text with four 
aut’s is (notwithstanding Professor Wilkins’s 


explanation) very harsh. Reading along 
naturally we understand: aut pluris ceteris 
(artibus) inservire aut maiore delectatione 
(homines eis inservire) aut spe uberiore (eis 
inservire) aut praemiis ad perdiscendum 
amplioribus—Here we expect to understand 
eis inservire (= commotus—or the like—eis 
inservire) but are confronted with com- 
moveri instead. Wex’s ac for the last aut 
is helpful and not improbably—or impos- 
sibly—right, unless Cicero wrote very care- 
lessly here ; but it does not help us out of 
all the difficulty : we have still one aut too 
many. Should we not read et after insor- 
vire? If we do not, can we not fairly say 
that we are justified in expecting from 
Cicero’s pen: aut spe uberiore ac praemiis 
ad perdiscendum amplioribus commotos ? 


7, 26. hi primo die de temporibus deque 
universa republica, quam ob causam vener- 
ant, multum inter se usque ad extremum 
tempus diei conlocuti sunt, quo quidem 
sermone multa divinitus a tribus ille consu- 
laribus Cotta deplorata et commemorata 
narrabat, ut nihil incidisset postea civitati 
mali, quod non impendere illi tanto ante 
vidissent 


The ut-clause here seems to lack a dis- 
tinct indication of its exact point of contact 
with the preceding clause. Divinitus is an 
emphatic word ; to it, therefore, one natur- 
ally seeks to link the ut-clause. Even then, 
however, we miss a particle anticipatory of 
ut—what Fischer would call its ‘syndetic 
antecedent’. This may, I think, be readily 
supplied before divinitus. Read multa 
<ita> divinitus &e. It is obvious that ita 
could be easily lost after -lta. 


10, 42. agerent enim tecum lege primum 
Pythagorei omnes atque Democritii, ceteri- 
que sua in iure physici vindicarent, . . . . ; 
urgerent praeterea philosophorum greges 
iam ab illo fonte et capite Socrate nihil te 
de bonis rebus in vita, nihil de malis, nihil 
de animi permotionibus, nihil de hominum 
moribus, nihil de ratione vitae didicisse, 
nihil omnino quaesisse, nihil scire convincer- 
ent; cet. 


The last word in the quotation does not 
stand in close connection with anything 
that precedes. It is not linked to urgerent 
by any copulative and stands at the very 
end of its clause. We should certainly 
expect here nota finite form but a parti- 
ciple. Should we not read convincentes 


13, 55. quibus de rebus Aristotelem et 
Theophrastum scripsisse fateor; sed vide 


ne hoc, Scaevola, totum sit a me: nam ego, 
quae sunt oratori cum illis communia, non 
mutuor ab illis; ipsi (Kayser, the MSS. 
isti) quae de his rebus disputant, oratorum 
esse concedunt, itaque ceteros libros artis 
suae nomine, hos rhetoricos et inscribunt et 
appellant. 


The last part of this sentence can hardly 
mean that Aristotle and Theophrastus give 
their other books a general title belonging 
to—characteristic of—‘their art’ (suae 
artis), while giving to their rhetorical works 
the general title jyropud. The special 
subjects mentioned in the next sentence 
help to show that Cicero meant to say 
that while they gave their works on other 
subjects titles indicative of the special de- 
partments or sciences (artes) of which the 
works severally treated, they gave their 
rhetorical treatises the general tithe pyropixa 
(libri oratorii). But this is not what 
Cicero’s sentence in the traditional form, 
makes him say. We must restore a lost 
word. Read: itaque ceteros libros artis 
suae <quemque> nomine, hos rhetoricos &c. 


13, 57 haec ego cum ipsis philosophis tum 
Athenis disserebam ; cogebat enim me M. 
Marcellus hic noster, qui nunc aedilis curulis 
est et profecto, nisi ludos nunc faceret, huic 
nostro sermoni interesset, ac iam tum erat 
adulescentulus his studiis mirifice deditus. 


The sentence seems to me to have re- 
ceived somewhat harsh treatment at the 
hands of several eminent scholars. In the 
first place on the authority of some MSS. 
the tum before Athenis is bracketed (Kay- 
ser, Sorof, Wilkins—even third edition, 
Friedrich ; retained by Piderit-Harnecker). 
Surely the fact that in this sentence the 
somewhat garrulous speaker is resuming 
the audivi enim summos homines, cum 
quaestor ex Macedonia venissem Athenas of 
11, 45 is abundant reason for its presence. 
In the latter part of the sentence Cobet 
bracketed the words nunc aedilis curulis est 
et, in accordance with his favourite theory 
of glossal interpolation. This athetesis has 
been accepted by Kayser and by Professor 
Wilkins (all three editions). But to this 
there is a—mea quidem opinione—fatal 
obstacle, namely the iam tum (Sorof prints 
tunc) in the contrasted member of the sen- 
tence. To this the nunc before faceret is 
not a sufficient contrast. If there were a 
glossal interpolation here, the original form 
of the text would more probably be qui 
nunc profecto, nisi ludos faceret, huic nostro 
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sermoni interesset. Indeed it may well be 
said that that is the form in which this part 
of the sentence would naturally have been 
cast; for Crassus by his very words hic 
noster implies that Marcellus is present (cf. 
huic nostro sermoni) and then corrects him- 
self by saying that Marcellus would surely 
be present were he not occupied by his 
duties as aedile. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the contrasted clause forces us to 
accept, not merely nunc before aedilis 
curulis, but also curulis aedilis (for is not 
this term, implying maturity, contrasted 
with adulescentulus ?), and est too, which is 
contrasted with erat. Roughly translated, 
in order to mark its successive corrections 
and approximations, the sentence runs: 
‘ For I was constrained thereto (7.e. ut cum 
ipsis philosophis dissererem) by M. Marcel- 
lus—our friend here—(I mean) the one 
that now is curule aecdile and would, of 
course, were he not at the present moment 
engaged in superintending the festival, be 
taking part in this talk of ours, and who 
already at that time, as a mere lad, was 
surprisingly devoted to these studies’. A 
lighter punctuation before ac iam tum erat, 
which forms merely the second member of 
the relative sentence begun by qui, seems 
required. I have used a comma instead of 
the prevailing semicolon. Perhaps the 
omission of all pointing were better still. The 
thoroughly conversational tone of the sen- 
tence as thus explained is not its least 
charm. 


By way of appendix to the notes on De 
Oratore I. 1 venture to add the following 
suggestions of changes of reading in de 
Oratore IT. 


5,19 tum Catulus ‘ne Graeci quidem,’ 
inquit, ‘Crasse, qui in civitatibus suis clari 
et magni fuerunt, sicuti tu es nosque omnes 
in nostra republica volumus esse, <nec> 
horum Graecorum, qui se inculcant auribus 
nostris, similes fuerunt [nec in otio (or, 
[nec] tamen in otio)—fugiebant ; cet. 


29, 127 hic Crassus ‘quin tu,’ inquit, 
‘Antoni, omitte s<is> ista (MSS. omittis 
ista), quae proposuisti, quae nemo desiderat. 


There is also a passage in the de lege 
Manilia (4, 10) that is very clearly wrong. 
Read: ut neque vera laus ei detracta 
oratione mea neque falsa adfixa (not ad- 
ficta !) esse videatur. Of course, the error 
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is due to the preceding falsa,—e falso falsum. 
(Unless, indeed, adticta be regarded as the 
archaic form of adfixa: see Munro on Lucr. 
3, 4: in either case, however, the contrast 
with detracta makes it reasonably certain 


that we have to do with a participle of 
adfigere not of adfingere). 


Mortimer Lamson Ear .e. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


NOTE ON CURTIUS VI. 4, 7. 


Tue Ziobetis, a rapid mountain-stream, 
suddenly plunges into an abyss and, after a 
subterranean course of some forty miles, 
again emerges to the surface. 

Being told by the natives, that all that is 
thrown into the chasm, where the water 
disappears, is given back by the stream at 
its reappearance, 


Alexander duos, qua subeunt aquae terram, 
praecipitari iubet, quorum corpora, ubi rur- 
sus erumpit, expulsa videre, qui missi erant, 
ut exciperent. 


This is the unanimous reading of the 
elder MSS.: only in the Florent. G, an 
interpolated one, someone has inserted ¢auros 
after duos, which ancient editors have 
adopted. Hedicke and Vogel however justly 
rejected it as lacking positive authority. Of 
late Kinch declared the interpolation justi- 
fied. 

Now let us put the question ; what most 
likely was taken by Alexander as an object 
for his experiment? If living men, firstly 
Curtius would have added to duos, which is 
not definite enough in itself, such a word as 
viros or incolas: secondly, such a useless 
cruelty does not agree with Alexander’s 
nature. Indeed for this reason ancient editors 
adopted the reading ¢awros. If not men, 
which were his victims ? Animals of course, 


as by the following corpora lifeless matters 
are at once excluded. What animals would 
he have sacrificed most probably? If bulls, 
some reference vould have been given 
whence he got them. Little animals would 
not do, for they might have passed by unseen 
or have been caught by a rock. Now we 
are informed in § 3, that he came there cum 
phalange et equitatu. So the assumption is 
near at hand, that he took horses: should 
therefore eguos be inserted after duos? No. 
Firstly, that manner of correcting is very 
arbitrary and far too often applied to Curtius 
by modern critics, and secondly, Alexander 
did not take two horses from elsewhere, but 
two of his horses ; so dwos equorum is the 
expression required. 

Now let us read the passage again. Does 
not quorum strike us then as a_ pedantic 
addition, quite different from Curtius’ rather 
easy and poetical style? It is clear that 
the men, who were sent to look for the re- 
appearance of the bodies, saw the bodies of 
the horses—not of other animals emerge 
from the whirlpool. So I suggest : 


Alexander duos, qua subeunt aquae terram, 
praecipitari iubet equorum: corpora, ubi 
rursus erumpit, expulsa videre, qui missi 
erant, ut exciperent. 

P. H. Damsré. 


LEIDEN, 1 Decembcr 1896. 


NOTE ON JUVENAL X. 82 foil. 


pallidulus mi 
Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius aram. 
quam timeo victus ne poenas exigat Aiax 
ut male defensus ! 


No satisfactory explanation seems to have 
been found for this passage. After the 
death of Sejanus, every one (in mortal 
terror of informers) is doing his best by 


word and deed to show his hatred of the 
fallen favourite, and so to conciliate Tiber- 
ius. And every one is afraid that some- 
thing he has done, or has left undone, may 
be distorted into an appearance of disloyalty. 
What is the cause of the anxiety of Bruttidius 
the orator ; and how does the wrath of Ajax 
come into the question ? 

Mayor, ad loc., says that “Sejanus is the 
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Ajax ill-defended, who avenges himself on 
his luke-warm advocate, gloating over his 
terrors from the other world.” This seems 
to be very unintelligible. Weidner is right 
in identifying Ajax with Tiberius ; but he 
needlessly alters victus to victis, in con- 
struction with timeo, adding the comment : 
“Er wiithete gegen die Anhiinger Sejans 
und den Senat (victis); es fiihlte sich 
niemand mehr sicher, und es war zu 
fiirchten dass er das ganze Volk in seiner 
Raserei anfallen wiirde...ut male defensus, 
vom Senat (victis) der dem Sejan sich allzu 
sehr ergeben gezeigt hatte.” This does not 
seem to account satisfactorily for the in- 
troduction of Ajax. 

I do not pretend to offer a convincing 
interpretation, but a passage in Suetomius, 
Tib. cap. 61, seems to suggest a simpler 
explanation. The attitude of Tiberius is 
there described in these words: omne 
crimen pro capitali receptum, etiam pau- 
corum simpliciumque verborum. Obiectum 
est poetae quod in tragoedia Agamemnona 
probris lacessisset, etc. This must mean 
that Tiberius, in his crazy egotism, 
identified himself with the principal Greek 
heroes, and resented any attack upon them, 
or any neglect of their interests, as a 
personal affront. Here comes in the bitter 
irony of Juvenal. Not only was there 
danger that Tiberius might consider himself 
attacked in the person of Agamemnon, but 
it was not even safe for an orator to declaim 


the Armorum Iudicium ; for the Emperor 
might be whimsical enough to make a volte 
Jace, and to put himself in the place of Ajax, 
considering that the orator had not loyally 
championed his cause, and so had con- 
tributed to his defeat in the trial (victus). 
This is the very word used in the famous 
tragedy of Accius—“ si autem vincar, vinci 
a tali nullum mihi est probrum.” The 
genuine fear of Bruttidius as to the possible 
misinterpretation of his ‘ simplicia verba’ is 
very significant. The annotation of Tor- 
rentius,iin the Variorum notes on Suetonius, 
l.c., refers to Dion. 1, 58 as follows: “ Simile 
est quod de Scauro [narrat], is enim ob 
tragoediam quamdam suam, cui Atreus 
nomen fecerat, quia Euripidis verbis quidam 
in ea alterum monuerat ut stultitiam im- 
perantis ferret, a ‘Tiberio mortem sibi 
consciscere coactus est.” 

It was by no means unusual in the 
Roman theatre to make pointed reference to 
the politics of the day, by throwing special 
emphasis on some particular lines in a 
popular play. So, when the Simulans of 
Afranius was acted in B.c. 57, in the 
presence of Cicero’s friend, the consul 
Lentulus Spinther, the words “ haec, tae- 
terrime, sunt postprincipia atque exitus 
malae vitiosae vitae’? were uttered so 
markedly at Clodius, that he was glad to 
escape the storm of hisses and to quit the 
theatre. (Cic. pro Sest. 55.) 

W. W. Merry. 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS V. 436 SEQQ. 


Sed nova tempestas quaedam molesque coorta 

Omne genus de principiis discordia quorum 

Intervalla vias conexus pondera plagas 

Concursus motus turbabat proelia miscens 

Propter dissimilis formas variasque figuras 

Quod non omnia sic poterant coniuncta 
manere. 


Munro translates the last two lines of this 
passage thus: ‘ because by reason of their 
unlike forms and varied shapes they could 
not all remain thus joined together.’ What 
does ‘thus joined’ mean ? 

Dr. Duff in the Pitt Press edition says: 
‘sic “straight off, at once,” obftwot.’? Can 
this interpretation be justified ? 

Lewis and Short s. v. sic p. 169la say: 
‘a local demonstrative accompanied with a 
corresponding gesture.’ If so, what is the 
exact meaning here ? 


I suggest that a simpler and better 
explanation is to take sic in the ordinary 
sense’ of ‘thus’ or ‘such,’ equivalent to 
dissimilia formis figurisque, and standing to 
omnia (of which the direct predicate is 
poterant coniuncta manere) in the relation of 
secondary predicate denoting the character 
in which or circumstances under which a 
person or thing acts or is acted upon (Roby, 
Lat. Gram. § 1017 c). For this use of sic 
ef. Ter. Phorm. 210 segg. voltum contem- 
plamini: en, satin sic est, where sic must 
mean ‘being, or when, like this;’ «ie. ‘ will 
my face do like this?’ Verg. Aen. v. 
619 seqg. jit Beroe...ac sic Dardanidum 
mediam se matribus infert, where sic = Beroae 
similis,!| Beroen simulans, Juv. iv. 90 seqq. 
nec civis erat qui libera posset | verba animi 
proferre et vitam impendere vero | sic multas 

1 Cf. Aen, i. 588 restitit Aeneas...deo similis. 
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hiemes...vidit. Here sic=‘ being a man of 
this kind.’ Mart. 2, 1, 11 segg. esse tibi 
tanta cautus brevitate videris ? | hei mihi, 
quam multis sie quogue longus eris! Here 
sic = brevis suggested by brevitate. Cf. also 
the use of ¢alis in Ter. Lun. 160 ne illum 
talem praeripiat tibi. Verg. G. 3, 92, talis 
et ipse tubam cervice effudit equina | Saturnus. 

Sic, a colourless term, requires in English 


a rendering coloured to suit the context, and 
therefore should in this passage of Lucretius 
be translated by ‘thus unlike, being thus 
unlike.’ With the interpretation which I 
suggest we obtain perfect sense and propter 
.. figuras goes with proelia miscens, 2 more 
natural order. 
J. Sraney. 


CAN A SHORT VOWEL RESIST POSITION | 


Turis is the question raised by Prof. 
Platt’s note in the Classical Review for last 
month. He announces a law that a syllable 
naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
end of the fourth foot of an hexameter by 
position unless it forms a monosyllabic 
word, and unless the consonant or con- 
sonants lengthening it are part of the same 
word. I had never heard of this metrical 
canon before, and I have not yet met any 
one who has. Let me premise that in my 
judgment we owe nothing but thanks to 
Prof. Platt for introducing us to the law, 
which (as 1 learn by a kind communication 
from him) was originally propounded by 
Hilberg, and stated not very correctly in 
van Leeuwen’s Lnchiridion Dictionis Epicae. 
lt is by the propounding and careful weigh- 
ing of such generalisations that knowledge 
grows. 

But I think it may be questioned whether 
the undoubted fact that ‘ instantiae contra- 
dictoriae’ are extremely rare points here 
toa law rather than a coincidence. The 
spondee in the bucolic caesura is very 
rare, and when we put aside the cases in 
which the last syllable of the spondee is 
naturally long, and the cases where though 
naturally short it is a monosyllable, and the 
cases where it is lengthened by position but 
by a consonant which is part of the same 
word, the remaining cases must of necessity 
be very few indeed. ‘The law rests on no 
principle, but only on what Bacon calls nuda 
enumeratio. If [were topromulgate alawthat 
the fourth foot of a hexameter must never 
contain a y, I fancy it would not be difficult 
to prove it by appealing to Homer’s poems, 


but if I were to add ‘ unless there is a verb 
within two verses,’ probably the rule thus 
qualified would not labour under a single 
exception. 

Such an illustration may seem to be 
extravagant ; but I do not think it is more 
extravagant or more arbitrary than the 
principle which distinguishes so sharply 
between the lengthening by position within 
and without the word, and between length 
by nature and length by position. This 
brings me back to the question which | 
have put at the head of this paper. Can a 
short vowel resist the lengthening effect of 
position? Surely it cannot. If a syllable 
cannot be shortened, it is in the fullest 
sense of the word long, and if it is fully 
long it cannot be longer. If then it so 
happens that the instances are very rare in 
which the fourth foot is a spondee having 
the last syllable not monosyllabic and 
lengthened by position outside the word, the 
reason may well be because there are very 
few words which comply with all those 
complicated conditions, and not because the 
poets deliberately avoided such words. 

I would add that I do not urge these 
considerations out of any tenderness for my 
suggestion «appa, in which I do not believe 
at all, The only conjecture which I have 
made on the //ymns with a complete belief 
in its truth is écoo for éoot in Herm. 33, 
and I have no reason up to the present to 
believe that any one shares my confidence 
in its soundness. It has not been noticed 
by any of the recent writers on the Hymns. 


R. Y, 
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THE LENGTHENING OF FINAL SYLLABLES BY POSITION BEFORE THE 
FIFTH FOOT IN THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER. 


In a note on Hym. Dem. 268-9 in the 
last issue of the Classical Review, Mr. 
Arthur Platt lays down as a metrical rule 
for Greek hexameters, ‘that a syllable 
naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
end of the fourth foot by position unless it 
form a monosyllabic word.’ I trust Mr. 
Platt, whose courteous reference to myself 
makes dissent an unwelcome, if not an 
ungracious task, will forgive me, if I 
venture to doubt the validity of this canon 
for Homer and the earlier epic. The point 
is of capital importance for Homeric 
criticism apart entirely from the above 
mentioned passage from the //ymns, which 
may for the moment be left out of account. 
This rule, Mr. Platt says in effect, and I 
desire no better authority, is even more 
stringently observed by the later hexameter 
writers. From this I infer, and the conclu- 
sion seems by no means an unfair one, that 
the rule is the invention and creation of 
these later writers themselves. In that 
case the extent of its applicability to the 
Homeric poems would be an open question. 
For if we are dealing, as I suggest, with 
what is merely a late refinement in 
versification, we need not be at all surprised 
to find that the metre of Homer exhibits a 
general conformity therewith, a conformity 
in part of course originally inherent, in part, 
as I shall show, artificially superinduced. The 
Greeks, we may be sure, would not allow, if 
by a process of moderate correction and im- 
provement they could prevent it, that ‘The 
Poet’ should lack an excellence that any of 
his successors possessed. There are, if I 
am not mistaken, certain features in the 
Homeric poems, which lend considerable 
support to my proposed restriction of Mr. 
Piatt’s rule. First of all the recurrent 
Bodms zorvia “Hpyn, to which he refers, is 
clearly an old formulaic line, and, as might 
be expected, if my supposition be true, 
éxhibits no consciousness of any such rule. 
I confess I am loth to believe in the long 
of Bodzis, and still less in that of the voce. 
Bodm, which I take to be the outcome of 
some strait-laced grammarians’ refusal to 
recognise the primitive use of the nom. as 
voc. (cf. Cobet, Mis. Crit. p. 333 f.). 
yAavxoms is a standing protest 
against the idea of Bowms. Such words as 
kAnis, and dpus, evidently stand on « 
different footing. 126 may in deference 


to Mr. Platt’s opinion, be given up; but we 
cannot disregard :— 


Eu pope 

93 atrap érei re KdOnpdv te 

B 842 rév py’ te 7’ 

B 813 roe dvdpes Barievay 

A 189 rédp’ dvaxwpeirw, tov dAAov Aadv 

796 wep dua 8 Aads 

II 38 GAN wep mpdes By’, dua 8 
Aadv oraccov. 

400 wap’ civaeres yaAxevoy daidara 


[Add also M 20.] 
T find also :— 


B 522 of 7’ dpa rip Sdiov 
€va.ov, 


where Mr. Platt might well have adopted 
Bentley’s -do). There may be 
more ;ibut the above instances will suffice. 
I refrain from quoting the lines ending 
mepippov InveAdrea for the reason given 
above. 

Let me now propound certain passages, 
which seem to me to exhibit the handiwork 
of the enthusiast engaged in bringing 
Homer up to date. 


H 467 vies & Arjpvowo wapéotacay olvov 
dyovrat 


Here Bentley restored rapéorav. Mr. Platt 
accepts it, and is surely right in so doing. 


n 114 dévdpca paxpa 
Oowvra, 


The monstrous form zepixaor with a 
short seems to be a desperate evasion of 
The zedixee of the MSS. is 
another, for obviously the time required is 
present. 


© 602 cos tupoddpoto, 
8 ds ’Odvaoja dudxero ofo 


There is no other example of diuwxopac 
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transitive in Homer. In both cases it 
seems highly probable that diwxey was the 
original. 


A 331 ob yép 7é axovero Aads avTijs, 


There is here a probability of equal, or 
even stronger, cogency in favour of dxover, 
for dxovero is a flagrant solecism, v. Leaf, 
ad loc. 


x 330 Tepriadns 8° dowdds ddvoxave 
péAauvav. 


dAvoxave is Wolf’s reading for dAvoxale, 
which, as the scansion shows, must be an 
interloper : but since dAvoxdvw is not found 
elsewhere, perhaps dAvoxev might put in a 
better claim to be the evicted tenant. The 
familiar aor. dAevato is of course excluded 
by the sense. 


® 194 xpeiwv ivogapile, 
2 616 ai 7 apd’ 
oavTo, 


That ’AyeAdos -ov should be read is hardly 
open to doubt. Confirmatory is :— 


Hes. Theog. 340 re ’AxeAGov 
7’ dpyvpodivny 

where the omission of re is plainly impos- 

sible, whatever MSS. may say. 


B 750 of 7 dp’ ipeprov Trrapyoiov épy’ 


This case is similar to the preceding. The 
name of the river was Titaresus, and 
Bentley’s correction Tirdépyaov is, even apart 
from the digamma, certain. 


E 706 Tphxov 7 Airddwov Oivopady 


TE, 


Here again I cannot think Bentley was 
wrong in reading AirwAdv in spite of the 
resulting molossus, cf. N 506 ‘Idopeveis 3 
dpa Oivouaov. 


A484 apiv pev yap oe Cwov erioper toa 
*Apyeiot, 


The original was in all probability érov. 
The alteration would be inevitable. 


t 530 pi oixad’ 
ixéo Bau. 


The form in common use is rroAiropOos. 
Whether zroAtzopOov should be introduced I 
hesitate to say. As a correction it has at 
any rate the merit of simplicity. 


P 387 yetpés 7 dpOadpoi tre pap- 
vapevourw 


This striking schema Pindaricum, un- 
paralleled in Homer, may be traced with 
some probability to the devoted care of a 
reviser, whose metrical conscience could not 
tolerate zadayfev = Being 
draé ey. this 3 plur. aor. pass. would have 
to yield almost without a struggle in face of 
the attractions of so select a grammatical 
figure, all the more irresistible, because its 
adoption here increased the comprehensive- 
ness of Homer’s supposed universality. 


583 éyxata kai pédav oi 
dé voujes 

K 364 Aaod SuiKerov eupeves ail. 

N 346 avdpacw eérevxerov ddyea 
Avypa. 


In these lines instead of the questionable 
duals Dr, Maguire has proposed Addveaor- 
next diwxov vwAenés, and for the third 
with less probability érevyov xydea. 


© 343 ev wediw rip Salero, 
vexpous 


No doubt daiero may be passive here: 
but if Hephaestus be the subject to both 
verbs, as is perhaps more likely, datey would 
be in accordance with usage. daiev zip 
would suit Mr. Platt’s rule. In any case 
the passage is worth mentioning, as also 
are :— 


W 748 wai tov “AyiAdeds od 
érdpovo, deO\ov Bentley. 

H 277 pécow apdorépwv oxnrtpa 
Leeuwen and da Costa. jpxe! 

£295 és AcBinv vynds rovto- 
épecoer 


In 8 646 I would suggest that the 
peculiar dznvparo is the result of an un- 
warrantable lurking fear lest drnvpa had the 
final a short by nature. 

In some instances appearances may have 
been saved by the intervention of that deus 
ex machina, hiatus licitus, e.g. 


B 57 rivoval te albora otvoy 
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Here Bentley’s rivovoiv 7’ has the support 
of the notable and telling parechesis. In 
B 325, Hym. vii. 31 et sim. jyiv, if as is 
sometimes supposed, it represents an 
original appv, would be an instance. 

Mr. Platt’s opinion on a metrical question 
carries great weight and deservedly so; but 
I think the evidence above detailed is 
sufficient to justify, or at least to render 
highly probable, the modification I have 
ventured to propose, suggested as it fis by 
his own statement of the facts. It is easy 
to point to analogous instances of later 
refinements and limitations in metrical 
usage, which have been largely obtruded 
upon Homer to the great detriment of the 
text. Many elisions, afterwards prohibited 
or considerably restricted, were legitimate 
enough in the early Epic, that of « in the 
dat. sing. and plur., that of the diphthong 
-ot in the dat. sing. of the personal pronouns 
and that of -a in certain verb forms. 
Similarly the final « of the optative -ee, not 
elided in later Attic, was certainly elided 
by Homer. The natural consequence has 
been in this particular case, that the MSS. 
present us with several instances of a fut. 
indic. with hiatus following (cf. a 404), nor 
indeed has this deliberate, though well- 
intended, falsification everywhere been 
rejected even now. 


Possibly the disappearance of je in favour 
of éoxe before a consonant is a phenomenon 
due to a similar cause, ef. Il 464 jev dvaxtos, 
where thanks to ignorance of the digamma 
éoxe has not been put in. 

With respect to Hym. Dem. 269 it is 
important to notice that dveap is not due to 
anybody’s conjecture. Had it been so, the 
case might be different: but so far we are 
dealing with the MS. reading, which is a 
little plethoric, 


davdros Ovytotow overap Kat TETUKTAL. 


Furthermore oveap is a word well 
established in epic usage v. X 433, 486, 
8 444,078. So I still cherish a hope that 
we may at last be spared the needless 
spectacle of the unauthenticated, though 
analogical, oveap, in favour of which I am 
sorry to see from your Nov. issue Mr. T. W. 
Allen betrays an unfortunate weakness. 
Whether he relies also on the metrical 
canon here disputed, there is so far nothing 
to show. Di melius. 

Allow me to add in reference to Mr. 
Monro’s communication (Class. Rev Dee. 
1896), that I regret having inadvertently 
omitted to notice Mr. Allen’s responsibility 
for the 7ymns in the Oxford Homer. 

T. L. Agar. 


GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHRYGIA. 


(Continued from Vol. X. pp. 420-1.) 


T. 14 and ITT. 2. 


A number of examples of Atypds from 
literature are given by Al. Rzach in a care- 
ful paper entitled ‘Zur Metrik der Oracula 
Sibyllina’ (in Wiener Studien xv. (1893) 
103). 

I. 13. It should have been mentioned that 
the stone, which is very faint here, seems to 
read OIKETWN Or OIKETON. 2 
common symbol for xé, i.e. Kai. 


Found in the cemetery, Yaliniz Serai. 


Svppayos ’AvrvAlAov 
KE OL VIOL ALTOD Avz| vA- 


Nos ’AXELardpos | 


kara x|pyo- 

5 pov KAapiw 
xpnopd| s. 
Eioaté por Bwopov evi xopy, 
ebayias éxi rovde te[A]ecere prnvds Excio- 


tofu, 
10 ddpa te[A€]Owv 7a crvapia 
TEVXW. 
tay|kaprov yap éyd 
p 
ods] €eAw cons te Ke [ols] KA€os 


This is an inscription on an altar, erected by 
order of an oracle from the Clarian Apollo. 
5. For the Apollo of Klaros (near 
Kolophon, see Preller, griech. Mythol. 1'. 
pp. 283 (where in n. 4 other reff. are given), 
286; and the excellent art, in Pauly-Wis- 
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sowa, Real-Encycl. (1896); six of his 
oracles are given in Cougny’s Anthology 
(Par. 1890), p. 490. KAapiw is inserted in 
smaller letters above the line. 7. zavOyys, 
‘visible from all sides’: a word unknown 
to Stephanus, Liddell and Scott, or Sophocles 
(Boston, 1870). 8. With zodvox. jer. ef. 
Pindar fragm. (74 Boeckh, 84 Bergk), ’Axris 
parep opudtov; 9. edayia is quoted by L-S 
only from Iamblichus, and not in the sense 
required here: purification, purificatory 
offerings. 10. A very difficult line. dAKxyjrwp 
is not elsewhere found, but evidently has the 
sense of the usual epithets, dAeéixaxos, 
drotporuos, applied to this god. The v of 
re\eOwy is engraved above the line. Of 
cvvepia the w and the curved part of the p 
are worn, but visible on the stone. Its 
meaning is not certain. I had connected 
it with ovvyjopos, cuvwpis &e.; but I now 
prefer the suggestion of Mr. Marindin, who 
takes it as a compound of dpios, comparing 
ovykaipos: tr. ‘I may produce the season- 
able fruits.’ 11. Can the writer have 
coined a word zapéxtwp (from 
‘provider’? The sense seems to require 
this, and the strange word may be defended 
by the presence of others in the inser. For 
the formation, cf. écrwp from the simple éxw. 
12, odys, perhaps intended as acc. pl. masc. 
of géos, cis. The form is erroneous. I 
have searched for it in vain in the ancient 
and modern grammarians. The writer of 
this inser., in spite of his apparent talent 


for inventing words, was evidently very 
ignorant of Greek. Prof. Ramsay’s view is 
probably to be preferred. [‘I believe CQHC 
is an engraver’s error for CQCH,t.e.c@o(ax). 
On the spelling » for a, compare my note on 
inser. 678 in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
ii. p. 742 (where pion for xy for 
andiov for radiov, for AatAay, etc., are 
quoted)’ W. M. R.] qopéoxew: an unique 
infin., ef. the impf. pépecxor. 


V. 
Found at Eski Sheher, 


"Ayaby 
Aaroyevel Advpa Severas ebruxtov 
Bopov georav ravd’ [ep |vrepOe 
evdpavins te Ole]od onp [nila ras (0) re 
eboeBins pvdpav dv ayabdv érabelv. 


1, Aaroy. 2. = 
‘stone, tablet.’ 3. eddpavea-: ioyvs (Hesych. ) 
Cf. also Concordance to the LX.X. by Hatch 
and Redpath s.v. W. M. R. tr. ‘both asa 
mark of the power of the goddess, and as a 
remembrance of his own piety (in return for 
or on account of) the benefits which he 
received ’—or better—‘as mark both of 
power of goddess and of his own piety, « 
remembrance of the benefits he received.’ 


A. Sourer,. 


Cains College, Cambridye. 


(To be continued), 


ROMAN BURIAL. 


In the November number of the Classical 
Review (p. 394), Mr. Warde Fowler criticised 
my ‘Worship of the Romans.’ In the 
course of his review he singled out two 
sentences of mine relating to the burial 
customs of early Rome, called attention to 
their inaccuracy, and produced them as 
typical of the whole book. I should be glad 
to think that I had no more serious errors 
laid to my charge. 

‘Servius,’ I noticed, ‘says that the 
ancient custom was to bury the dead in the 
house.” He makes this statement at least 
twice, ad Aen. v. 64, vi. 152. Mr. Fowler 
speaks of the primitive hill-communities 
near Rome as having given up the savage 


custom of burial in or close to the house 
before the foundation of Rome. I hope 
that Iam not misinterpreting Mr. Fowler, 
if I conclude that he allows the custom of 
burial in or near the house to have been 
primitive (p. 395, col. a.). In this event 
Servius would still be right substantially, 
although he seems to Mr. Fowler to bring 
the custom too far down. Not only Servius 
but Isidore, Origines xv. 11, 1 makes the 
statement that the custom of burial in the 
house used to be general. Both Servius and 
Isidore had evidence before them that we 
have not, and it is possible that they voiced 
a tradition which was continuous from the 
primitive usage which Mr. Fowler seems to 
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eoncede, and which, however that may be, 
commends itself to me. 

The argument by negation on which Mr. 
Fowler lays so much stress, is exceedingly 
difficult to establish. Does the evidence 
justify us in denying that the Romans ever 
buried their dead in the house? On the 
other hand, we have the prohibition con- 
tained in the Twelve Tables. It is surely a 
safe assumption that cases of burial in the 
city occurred, or else they would not have 
been forbiddden; just as the heavy fine 
imposed six centuries later by Hadrian (Dig. 
xlvii. 12, 3) leads one to think that cases of 
such burial occurred then. Now a pontifical 
law forbad interment in public soil, (Cic. de 
Legg. ii. 58). It seemsa fair inference that, 
of the burials on private ground, some must 
have taken place in the plots attached to 
the dwelling. Noble families were unlikely 
to entrust their dead to a common burying 
ground within the walls, even supposing 
such to have existed. Mr. Fowler seems to 
overlook the fact that I am only concerned 
to prove a survival. For that reason I 
qualified the quotation from Servius by the 
inference from the law of the Twelve Tables. 
At any rate some isolated cases of such 
burial as I am contending for, must, I 
think, be conceded. The whole of the 
chapter, from which Mr. Fowler quotes, is 
based on the assumption that the souls of 
the dead were believed to haunt the 
dwelling. I will simply remind the reader 
of the ritual of the Lemuria described by 
Ovid, Fasti v. 429 ff. The references to 
burial customs are intended to illustrate 
this belief, and receive confirmation from it 
(cf. Fustel de Coulanges La Cité Antique '* 

. 30). 
‘ T™ other sentence on which Mr. Fowler 
is so severe, states that the dead were 
buried in the courtyard until the time of 
the Twelve Tables, and that the bodies of 
young infants were placed in niches in the 
wall of the house. This sentence is prac- 
tically in agreement with a recent work on 
Roman antiquities, which Mr. Fowler 
himself introduced and recommended to the 
readers of this review (vol. ii. p. 201). I 
mean Voigt’s work in Iwan Miiller’s 
handbook, vol. iv. The passages from the 
handbook run as follows: (p. 794) ‘ Children 
under forty days old, were buried under the 
eaves overlooking the court in a subgrund- 
arium.’ Again, ‘the town householder was 
buried in the garden of his plot until the 
time of the Twelve Tables.’ No one seems 
to know exactly what the subgrundarium 
was; supposing it not to have been an 
NO. XCIII. VOL, XI, 


invention of that unscrupulous person 
Fulgentius. The columbaria offer a 
tempting analogy. Ido not claim priority 
here (cf. L. and 8. s.v.). 

Why should Mr. Fowler, in his capacity 
of moral assessor—compare his account of 
my conscience—be so hard upon me, and 
warn the readers of the Classical Review 
against me as an individual not to be 
trusted, while Prof. Voigt, who must plead 
guilty on a similar count, is let off with a 
mild reprimand? He is rebuked for having 
given too many references, and that is 
about all (C.R. vol. ii. 201). Not even the 
most severe critic would say that I had 
given too many references. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Fowler has 
mistaken the plan of my hook. It was 
written less as an archaeological handbook 
than as a contribution ta the history of 
religion. I tried to view the beliefs by 
which the Romans lived and died, with the 
eyes of Virgil and Livy and Tibullus, in 
order that through their thoughts I might 
get back to the Rome of a little earlier date. 
I shall look forward with interest to Mr. 
Warde Fowler’s forthcoming work on the 
same subject in the hope that my own 
modest investigations may be supplemented 
by Mr. Fowler’s wide acquaintance with 
early Roman archaeology. But there is a 
maxim of Aristotle which will intrude, as I 
think about primitive beliefs. He enjoins 
upon us always to seek an accuracy that 
corresponds to the matter in hand, and the 
attainable accuracy there is very limited. 
On the other hand, we have a considerable 
amount of evidence about religious beliefs 
under the late republic and the early 
empire. There we are on fairly firm 
ground. 

Frank GRANGER. 


I am indebted to the kindness of the 
editor for a sight in proof of Mr. Granger’s 
remarks on my notice of his book. I do not 
think that a reviewer is called upon to 
justify his general opinion of a book entrusted 
to him for criticism : I hope it may be pre- 
sumed that writers in this review take pains 
with their work, and are not likely to 
mistake the plan or object of the works 
they report upon. But I gladly express my 
regret that anything I wrote should have 
irritated Mr. Granger : and in regard to one 
particular expression which seems to have 
annoyed him, I can assure him that he has 
entirely misunderstood me. I will not waste 
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space in explaining that I accused him of no 
moral delinquency in the sentence to which 
he alludes in his third paragraph. 

Let me turn to the question of fact, or 
rather of probability, on which he has a 
perfect right to attack me. Was he justified 
in stating definitely that ‘ until the Twelve 
Tables the Romans were at any rate buried 
in the courtyard of the house’? I observe 
that he now qualifies this statement. 
‘Isolated cases of such burial as I am con- 
tending for must, I think, be conceded.’ 
Certainly : we know of such even after the 
Decemvirate. Cicero mentions two or three 
in the passage Mr. Granger quotes from the 
de Legibus, and Marquardt has collected 
others (Privataltherthiimer i. p. 350 note) ; 
but an examination of Marquardt’s references 
will show that these were cases of special 
exemption from a rule, ‘ virtutis causa’ as 
Cicero says, like our burials in cathedrals at 
the present day. Mr. Granger may argue 
that if we find such exceptional cases after 
the Twelve Tables, we may guess that before 
that date the practice wascommon. But 
this would not be a sound inference. It can 
hardly be doubted that the chief work of the 
Decemvirs was not to make new rules, but 
to sum up the body of existing ones. And 
we may safely carry this one back as far at 
least as the building of the Servian wall, 
which no doubt contained within its circuit 
old burial-places such as those on the 
Viminal and Esquiline (Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome, p. 254), belonging to the 
communities which went to make up the 
united city. These would then cease to be 
used, by decree of the Pontifices,! and new 
cemeteries be brought into use outside the 
new walls. 

This is at least the inference which we 
must draw from archaeological evidence, 
which seems to me quite decisive on the 
point. Italy is full of ancient nekropoleis, 
and only one case is known to me in which 
they are within the ancient walls of a city. 
They were cities of the dead outside the 
cities of the living ; see for example von 
Duhn’s summary of recent excavation in 
Italy in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
April 1896, p. 130, or the accounts of ex- 
cavations at Falerii and Narce in the Monu- 


? Such a decree is that which Mr. Granger quotes 
from Cicero in his third paragraph. His inference 
from it does not seem to me legitimate : Cicero closely 
connects it with the law affecting the whole space 
within the pomoerium. ‘Sed in urbe sepeliri lex 
vetat. Ste decretum a Pontificum collegio non esse 
jus in loco publico fieri sepulerum.’ Cf. Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung iii. 309, and Bouché-Leclercq, Les 
Pontifes, p. 149, 


menti Antichi for 1895. The fact that they 
were often just outside the walls led no 
doubt in some cases to their incorporation 
within the limits of a growing city, and to 
rules such as that of the Twelve Tables. 
This extension of wall-circuit may explain, 
as was suggested by Sir E. Bunbury in the 
Dict. of Geography, the exceptional case to 
which I alluded just now, that of the Greek 
city of Tarentum, which found it desirable 
to support the singularity of its custom by 
the aid of an oracle (quoted by Polybius 
viii. 30). A sketch map of Tarentum which 
accompanies a well-known paper by Mr. A. 
J. Evans in the Hellenic Journal (vol. vii) 
shows the tombs occupying a position which 
would seem to confirm Bunbury’s conjecture. 
But the point for us is that the Tarentines 
went on burying within an extended circle 
of wall, and evidently surprised Polybius by 
so unusual a practice. 

But Mr. Granger quotes Voigt in support 
of his view that burials went on within the 
city down to the time of the Decemvirate. 
I have looked at the short passage in which 
Voigt touches on the question in his hand- 
book, and am surprised to find that he dis- 
misses it so cursorily. Even Kirchmann 
three centuries ago, whose work ‘ de funeri- 
bus’ has been the foundation of all that has 
since been written on the subject, declined 
to commit himself on this point, simply on 
the ground of legendary instances of burial 
outside the walls. (Bk. ii. ch. 20). Per- 
haps I showd apologise to Mr. Granger for 
finding fault with a statement which he 
drew from Professor Voigt: but I wish he 
had gone a little further into the question 
before reproducing the unqualified opinion 
even of a German professor. 

Perhaps he will answer that he did so,— 
that he quoted Servius and Isidorus. I trust 
he will forgive me if I venture to assert that 
neither Servius nor the learned Spanish 
bishop can carry much weight in a question of 
this kind, in the absence of better evidence. 
They say that burial was originally in the 
house: and they had access, Mr. Granger 
says, to evidence which we do not possess. 
To what kind of evidence? That of the 
practice of primitive peoples existing in 
their time, or that of, say, the Antiquitates 
Humanae of Varro, to which both were no 
doubt largely indebted? If the former, 
they would surely have mentioned it : if the 
latter, whence did Varro himself derive his 
information? It is of course just possible 
that, as Mr. Granger suggests, there was a 
dim tradition of primitive custom under- 
lying these statements, but we cannot 
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accept them as conclusive without further 
evidence. Mr. Granger now adduces the 
Lemuria in May as confirming Servius, and 
quotes Ovid’s description of the ejection of 
ghosts from the house by the aid of beans, 
But a little consideration will show that 
even this evidence is doubtful. It is by no 
means easy to determine what kind of a 
ghost was understood by the word lemur: 
but we have at any rate one clear definition 
by Porphyrion (on Horace Ep. ii. 209) viz. 
‘umbras vagantes hominum ante diem mor- 
tuorum atque ideo metuendas.’ Cp, Nonius 
p. 125, who quotes Varro. On the whole 
the lemures would seem to be exceptional, 
unfortunate, and hostile ghosts, the spirits 
of men who had died a violent death, or 
were unburied : not the spirits of ancestors 
who had been buried in the proper way, 
and who were duly honoured at their graves 
during the Parentalia in February. I doubt 
in fact whether any amount of evidence for 
the practice of getting rid of ghosts from a 
house can be taken to prove that men were 


once buried there. All ghosts of course 
have a natural tendency to return to the 
house where they once lived in the flesh, 
and primitive man was much exercised. to 
prevent their return. I cannot but agree 
with Marquardt (Staatsverwaltung iii. 309 
note 1) that the statements of Servius and 
Isidorus are probably guesses suggested by 
the domestic worship of the Lares. 

But this is a difficult matter, into which I 
cannot go further now. In conclusion, one 
word about ‘suggrundarium.’ What I ob- 
jected to was Mr. Granger’s statement, made 
without reservation, that down to late times 
children who died before the fortieth day 
were buried in niches under the eaves. 
What did he mean by late times? The 
time of Fulgentius? The matter is so ob- 
secure and so ill-attested that I should not 
like to hazard even a conjecture about it ; 
and I think that both Professor Voigt and 
Mr. Granger would have done well to have 
left it alone. 

W. Warve Fow er. 


FRANCKEN’S LUCAN. 


M. Annaeit Lucani Pharsalia. Cum com- 
mentario critico edidit C. M. FRrancken. 
Vol. I continens libros I—V. _Lugduni 
Batavorum, apud A. W. Sijthoff. [1896] 


Tue Introduction extends over xxxix pages, 
and contains a quantity of interesting 
matter. First comes an account of the 
work of the scholars who in the first half of last 
century, after the death of Nicolas Heinsius 
and Grotius, turned their attention to Lucan. 
These were Bentley, Burman, Oudendorp, 
Kortte (pp. i-iv). In the present century 
C. F. Weber (pp. iv, v) is the chief name 
till we come to the work of the new school, 
Steinhart, Usener, Genthe, and finally the 
recent edition of Hosius (pp. vii-x). Prof. 
Francken then gives his reasons for thinking 
that more yet remains to be done, and that 
the time has come when a critical commen- 
tary will be of use. Naw that certain MSS 
are recognized as of preeminent merit among 
the crowd (about 150 are known in all), and 
now that we know something about the 
traditional text, criticism aided by interpre- 
tation is in its proper place and need be no 
longer delayed. The text of Hosius in fact 
cannot be regarded as final: an opinion 
which every student of Lucan’s poem will 
probably share. 


From this part of the Introduction, a 
most judicious piece of writing, the Editor 
passes to the MSS employed by him in the 
present work. 

1, Of these the first is Ashburnhamensis 
[A], a ninth century MS now at Paris. 
The editor had previously treated of it in 
Mnemosyne (1891). It is now for the first 
time brought into line for critical purposes, 
and itis evident that the estimate of its 
importance given in a passing remark of 
Hosius (praef. p. xvi) would hardly satisfy 
Dr Francken. 

2. Bernensis [B] of the tenth century, 
used by Hosius. ‘The editor points out its very 
close agreement with A and gives instances 
shewing how it agrees with A as against M. 
He adds haec omnia tam ad amussim conven- 
tunt, ut alterum ex altero libro descriptum 
esse appareat, and goes on to show that A is 
the earlier of the two. Prof. Francken 
therefore takes B for a copy of A, which is 
quite a new light on the subject. 

3. Montepessulanus [M] of the tenth cen- 
tury. The editor agrees with Steinhart and 
Hosius in putting a very high value on this 
MS, and no more need be said here. 

4. Erlangensis [E] of the tenth century, 
described and collated by A. Genthe (C.R. 
viii 371), now first used directly for the 
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critical treatment of the text. The editor 
admits the close agreement of this MS with 
AB and M. He does not however admit 
that it is a sister-copy of B, derived from 
the same original. Rather it must be classi- 
fied as derived from the common archetype 
of ABM. 

5. The commentum Bernense [C] edited by 
Usener. Of this and its value an admirable 
account is given. 

6. Vossianus secundus [U] of the tenth 
century, long used by editors. The account 
of it here differs little from that of Hosius, 
and perhaps it may now be taken for granted 
that it is of a ‘mixed’ character, standing 
between the two chief classes of MSS re- 
presented by M and V. 

7. Vossianus primus [V] of the tenth cen- 
tury, a celebrated MS, very finely executed. 
It is the chief representative of one of the 
classes of MSS. ‘The description given of it 
is full and most interesting. 

8. Daventriensis [D] of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, belonging to the V class. Not hither- 
to used, at least by modern editors. 

9. Bruzellensis olim Gemblacensis [G] of 
the twelfth century (tenth according to 
Hosius), used by Hosius, who reckons it in 
the ‘mixed’ class. This our editor plainly 
denies, He says that G never sides with M 
against VU, it often agrees with V and 
sometimes with U. It agrees with AB 
more often than with M: hence he infers 
that AB are less pure representatives of 
their common archetype than M. Moreover 
G does not always agree with V: in fact it 
is not a copy of V, but comes from a com- 
mon source. It is an inferior V. 

10-13. Tawrinensis [T], Regius |R], Hein- 
sianus, and Lipsiensis {L], have been used to 
some extent, but not in complete collations. 

After this (p. xxvi) Prof. Francken passes 
on to discuss the two Palimpsest fragments 
of MSS edited years ago by Detlefsen, the 
Romanus |P*] and the Vindobono-Neapoli- 
tanus [PY and P"]. Of these P* belongs to 
the same recension as V and supplies the 
inference, confirmed by a passage in Priscian, 
that this recension is as old as the fifth cen- 
tury or earlier. P™ cannot be assigned to 
either class, but partake of both. 

Next comes a brief treatment of the 
doubtful verses, strictly kept to the point, 
which is that the M class omit far more than 
do the V class. This is well known; but 
the editor is working up to a change of 
nomenclature, wishing to make it correspond 
with his view of facts. He rejects the 
names ‘ Pauline’ and ‘ Nen-Pauline,’ urging 
that we really know nothing of the Paulus 


after whom these names are formed, that he 
was probably not a scholar or real editor 
but a mere collating scribe, and that we 
ought not to create a legend without autho- 
rity. He classifies thus (i) codices mutili, 
the best of which are MABEU, and the 
class generally may be called pw. (ii) codices 
vulgares, the chief of which is V, and the 
general name ¢. This, he argues, is a 
sounder nomenclature in the state of our 
knowledge: and it is not easy to dispute his 
conclusion. 

On page xxxvii comes his stemma codicum, 
which naturally differs somewhat from that 
of Hosius. 

It will be seen that this Introduction 
contains in its thirty eight pages much that 
is either new or regarded at least from new 
points of view. But it is when we turn to 
the text in detail that we find ourselves in 
the presence of the main body of novelties. 
These may be thus summarized. 

(1) The record of the MSS readings is 
often very different from that given by 
Hosius of the same MSS. For instance the 
readings of M are differently described over 
and overagain. This sometimes means that 
there is disagreement as to what M gives: 
at other times we have the same facts put 
from different points of view. Thus in iii 
19 Hosius prints rwmpentis stamina, noting 
‘rumpenti stamine M'’ That is, he prints 
the actual reading of M, and gives in a note 
the original reading of M [M’'], as it was 
before correction. The method of notation 
is rather obscure. Francken prints rwmpen- 
tes stamina, noting ‘rumpentes stamina M.’ 
That is, he also prints the text of M, but 
indicates that something different was writ- 
ten at first,—what, he does not say. This 
plan also has its drawbacks. We must 
observe that while Francken himself ex- 
amined M [? in 1890], Hosius used the 
collation of Steinhart [? made in 1863]: 
Francken [p. viii.] says that Steinhart some- 
times confused the readings of the earlier 
and later hands in M, but admits [p. xii] 
that the MS was in better condition at the 
time when the earlier collation was made. 
It will therefore not be easy to decide 
where the two accounts disagree. 

(2) A great number of passages are sub- 
jected to emendation, and the conjectures 
adopted are largely those of Heinsius 
Bentley and the editor himself. Others of 
course come in for their share. 

(3) The reasons given for preferring one 
MS reading to another, or an emendation 
to them all, are often in my opinion most 
unsatisfactory. Such phrases as durum, 
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minus aptum, non convenit, melius convenit, 
etc. are so frequent as to indicate a too 
subjective treatment of matters often deli- 
cate and difficult. Even when the great 
treasury of the Latin tongue has been pro- 
duced by the united forces of Germany 
(which will take some time) we shall seldom 
be in a position to say positively that an 
author could not have written this or that, 
and therefore did not. Meanwhile here is a 
specimen of the kind of criticism that I 
utterly mistrust. In ii 128-9 parvum sed 
fessa senectus sanguinis effudit iugulo (So 
Hosius and MSS) the editor gives paulum, 
with this note: ‘ Paullum—sanguinis’ pro 
inusitato ‘ parvum—sanguinis’ Heinsius et 
sic malo credere Lucanum dixisse quam quod 
eius acetate inauditum fuit ; nemo exemplum 
sufficiens attulit, of. Heitland Now the 
genitive after parvum may have been used 
colloquially long before we know of it: or 
it may be an innovation of Lucan’s, for there 
must be a beginning to every change. 
Anyhow we cannot reject it without assum- 
ing that paulwm was Lucan’s word and that 
it was altered very early: for the corrup- 
tion assumed extends to both families of 
MSS. And if this assumption be correct, 
what is the value of our excellent MSS 
authority after all? We may surely pro- 
ceed to rewrite Lucan at our own sweet 
will, And this, I grieve to say, is just 
what Prof. Francken does. 

I have said before, and say it again now, 
that, when a critic sits down to revise an 
author’s text in the spirit of the school- 
master looking over a pupil’s exercise, he 
puts himself in a false position. He wants 
to improve what is before him; and, while 
teaching the reader what his author prob- 
ably wrote, he is apt to teach his author 
what he ought to have written. 

It is to be noted that of the three great 
conjectural correctors of Lucan—Heinsius, 
Bentley, Withof—not one produced an 
edition. For the Bentleian fragment is 
posthumous. I suspect that the pressure of 
editorial responsibility would have made a 
great difference to them, bringing them 
more into line with Oudendorp and Hosius. 

To turn to details, we first notice that the 
MSS title de bello civili, restored by Hosius, 
is rejected and the conventional Pharsalia 
preferred. I search the critical notein vain 
for any justification of this. That ix 985, 
vi 313 will serve the purpose is in my view 
a mere delusion. 

I now give a few instances to illustrate 
the notable difference in the accounts of 
MSS readings furnished by the two recent 


editors. Francken’s version comes first, 
then that of Hosius in brackets. 

I. 120 permissum est. est om VAMG, 
addit U [est add. FL]. BE are commonly 
included under A by Francken, so the 
difference here is simply in the report of U. 
For Hosius, in noting that two of his occa- 
sional MSS give est, clearly means that his 
regular MSS all omit it. 

405 nomine, GM[M'!G]. Francken says 
that M has nomine, Hosius that it had 
nomine corrected afterwards to nwmine. 

429 sanguine [ foedere]. Here I cannot 
understand Francken’s note, but I gather 
that on his shewing M! gives sannine, M 
sanhine, while sanguine and foedere are 
marginal readings [m]. Hosius says foedere 
MU et fortasse Gl. sanguine VB g and 
var lect. m [add E]. 

448 dimittitis VU ([demittitis VB"). 
Here the reading of V is directly in 
dispute. 

463 crinigeros AG [cirrigeros as an emen- 
dation only]. From Francken I infer that 
MVU have not ecrinigeros; from Hosius 
that they have. It can hardly be that 
Francken is only recording what is new 
[A’s reading], for G is one of Hosius’ 
regular MSS. 

580 et medio. e medio A [et medio FL]. 
Here Francken seems to record A only. 

604 et tollens VA (man 2 in marg. attol- 
lens) G [attollensque U]. From Hosius I 
gather that M has et tollens, from Francken 
nothing. 

633 viscera [pectora]. According to 
Francken MG have viscera, V pectora, UA 
pectore. Hosius says that G has viscera, 
MB pectore [VU pectora]. 

642 ulla sine lege [nulla cum]. Accord- 
ing to Francken VUEA have nulla sine, M 
nulla cum (but cum in ras.) Hosius says 
that MV have nulla cum, UBG nulla sine. 

A curious instance is i. 254 where both 
editors read ruentem, but Francken cites it 
from G only, Hosius from VG. Francken 
distinctly says that V has furentem. 

It is to be wished that editors who give 
readings of MSS would make it quite clear 
which collations were made by themselves 
and which not. I infer that Francken has 
used V and U himself, but I cannot find 
this directly stated. And on I 103 mare 
he cites VU for the variant male on the 
authority of Steinhart. This does not 
appear in Hosius. But on line 101 he cites 
the same MSS for the same _ variant 
on the same authority. This does 
appear in Hosius, who indeed accepts male. 
Can it be possible that there is some error 
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here? I fear there are slips. Thus on 453 
we find ‘datur UMP.’ But the editor has 
no codex P, for the palimpsest fragments 
Py P* P® include no part of the first book. 

The following are a number of passages 
which it is not possible or desirable to 
discuss here at length, in which it appears 
to me that Hosius’ text is to be preferred. 
I give the new editor’s reading first, then 
that of Hosius in brackets, indicating briefly 
the MS authority for each. 

I. 26 nulloque domus custode tenentur 
ABEG!C, [tenetur MVUG]. 54 mergitur T 
and Grotius!, [vergitur MABEVUG and 
Priscian]. 305 valido UGmb, [validae 
MVABE]}. 315 sociabunt G1, [satiabunt 
MABEVUG]. 341 non me duce VU, [cum 
MABEGTL]. 405 nomine M'G, [numine 
MABEVU]. 475 adserat V (asserat), [ad- 
ferat MABE, afferat UG]. 507 conciperet 
D and a Berlin MS (Hosius’ D), [conciper- 
ent all best MSS]. 534 e partibus 
ABEVUG, [de M]. 614 vulnere laxzo VU 
m GO, [largo MABE]. 615 diffusum est U, 
[estom MABEVG]. 667 confundet ius omne 
manus EC, [manu MABVUG]. 688 et 
super is var. lect. in g, [desuper all best 
MSS]. 695 defecta AKg, [deserta MBE 
VUG]. 

In a poem left unfinished it is but natural 
that there should be weak places. In par- 
ticular, weak lines and defects of cwnctura 
need not surprise us. Therefore I cannot 
approve the bracketing of such lines as 


I. 188 
turrigero canos effundens vertice crinis 
[MSS and Servius ad Aen.] 
282 
par labor atque metus pretio maiore petuntur. 


620 
plurimus adspero variabat sanguine livor. 


There is no reason whatever for suspecting 
these. Nor ought 424-5 optimus excusso... 
Sequana frenis to be doubted to the point of 
bracketing, though they come in a passage 
specially liable to interpolation. On the 
other hand the wretched lines 436-40 Pic- 
tones... alis have long been known to be 
spurious, and Francken after W. E. Weber 
rightly ejects them. They have no more 
business in the text than 423a et Lemovix 
audax nimium levitate movetur and 426a 
quamvis non parva retinens sui pectoris arma, 
which C. F. Weber rightly rejected. The 
wonder is that they were ever printed in 
any text. 

Emendations are sometimes necessary ; 


now and then they are even successfully 
achieved. But they commonly break down 
in one (or both) of two ways: either the 
necessity of some change is not proved, or 
the proposed change is at least no improve 
ment. When an editor ventures to intro- 
duce a change into his text, he challenges 
free criticism: and I shall be surprised if 
scholars in general accept many of the 
changes made by Prof. Francken. I give 
his text first, then that of the MSS. 

I. 16 quaque dies medius flagrantibus 
aestuat auris [horis]. Bentley’s auris is 
adopted, but not for Bentley’s reason. Yet 
‘pleonasmus non ferendus’ is surely no 
reason for the change in Lucan; and that 
aura and hora may be confused is of interest 
only when a change is needed. For horis 
see Horace carm. ili. 13, 2 flagrantis atrox 
hora Caniculae. Render ‘where the land of 
the noonday sun swelters in its seasons of 
broiling heat’. In 414 below it appears that 
A gives oris. But the error is well known. 

102 nec patitur conferre gradum [ fretum]. 
Either editors one after another have lost 
their heads over this passage, or I am 
dreaming. To me ‘/fretum ferri non potest’ 
is a sorry piece of dogmatism. As conferre 
gradum or manum could be said of two men, 
so conferre fretum of two isthmus-bursting 
seas. But, it is said, then it should be /reta. 
Perhaps it might be. But it may be noted 
that we have above geminum mare, not duo 
maria, also that fretum is a noun of multi- 
tude = aquas, undas Conferre gradum is 
said of two men meeting face to face with 
their swords : conferre fretum is a figurative 
application, used of two seas meeting face 
to face with their waters. It is a fancy ; 
the fact we have in the case of the Strait of 
Messina in ii. 437 postqguam gemino tellus 
elisa profundo est. There too both seas have 
acted, each from its own side. Yet in 435-6 
above this common action is thus described, 
donec confinia pontus solveret incumbens, 
where pontus = undae, fretum. 

115-6 tu sola /urentis inde virum poteras 
atque hinc retinere parentem [/wrentem]. 
This easy change, proposed by Heins Bentley 
and Kortte, must have suggested itself to 
many other readers. The nearness of fwren- 
tem, and our old friend the scribe’s eye, 
seem to settle the matter. Yet the corrup- 
tion, if such it be, is very old, and the more 
I look at it the more I doubt whether the 
singular does not give a rather better shade 
of meaning. Julia’s likeness to the Sabine 
women is in the result that would have 
followed her mediation. She would not 
rush between a father and a husband in 
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arms, but hold them back one by one, work- 
on their feelings separately. Thus furentem 
would be better. That Lucan does not 
object to the assonance of endings every 
reader knows. 

119 morte tua discissa fides [discussa]. 
An atrocious change, missing the point of 
the metaphor, as Bentley did at times. The 
metaphor inverts that of the arch, for dis- 
cussa is just collapsa turned the other way. 
As the withdrawal of a keystone sends the 
fabric down in a heap, so the withdrawal of 
a tie lets it fall helplessly in all directions. 
Why then not dilapsa? Surely because this 
word is commonly used of gentle or gradual 
dispersion or decay, and what he wants to 
convey is a notion of instant ruin. The 
moment Julia died, the fides fell to pieces. 
That dilabi is a rarer word in Lucan we may 


let pass. 
138-9 nec iam validis radicibus haerens, 
pondere fixa swo, nudosque . . . . ete [swo est, 


and no comma at haerens|. This is the 
editor’s own. And yet, by making the 
clause with jixa a mere participial echo of 
the preceding, the whole result is summed up 
up in trunco non frondibus efficit umbram 
below. But the words nudosque per aera 
ramos effundens lead us up to this: and so 
does the weakness of the root-hold lead us 
to the statement that the tree is held up 
solely or mainly by its own weight. This 
part of the picture is brought out more 
clearly by the preceding detail; for the 
votive offerings hung upon the tree enhance 
its dignity and will share its fall. 

186 lugens visa duci patriae trepidantis 
imago [ingens]. Why the conjecture of 
Heins is preferred, I cannot see. It thrusts 
upon Lucan a wretched tautology, for we 
have maestissima in 187 and the further 
context to boot ; ‘ingens fere de rebus turpi- 
bus, nimis magnis’ says the editor. How 
about ii. 730 ingens exul (Pompey), Hor. 
epist ii. 1, 6 ingentia facta, and ingens gloria, 
Jama, Aeneas, in Vergil? The truth rather 
is that ingens takes colour from its context, 
and it is not strange that the colour is often 
an ugly one. Here is merely means that 
the figure was of superhuman size, and 
hence the more impressive. 

260 mersusque iacet sine murmure Pon- 
tus [medius]. No doubt medius is difficult, 
and the two words are confused in the MSS 
at iv. 745. But here there is no disagree- 
ment, and in iv. 745 the editor prefers 
medios to mersos, Even Damsté’s mutus does 
not satisfy me here. And does medius pon- 
tus mean any more than ‘the open expanse 
of sea’? True, the transition from rura 


silent preceding is abrupt, but in the writing 
of a youth this is not strange. And medius 
is very common in this sense in Lucan. See 
li. 665 medias .... in undas, iii. 2 medium 
.... profundum, and many more where the 
expanse is of land. 

262-3 ecce faces bello, dubiasque in proelia 
mentis urguentis addunt stimulos... . fata 
dubiaeque.... menti]. Here bello is 

rom Bentley, and is clever, though hardly 
necessary. The other correction is adopted 
because the singular menti and wrguentis 
used absolutely will not do For the former 
see iv. 704 variam semper dant otia mentem, 
referring to miles preceding = the soldier, the 
soldiery, not a particular individual, vii. 183 
mentisque tumultu of the same men to whom 
mentibus is applied in 180 above. For the 
rest, hear Oudendorp’s Scholiast ‘ ordo est, 
ecce fata addunt dubiae menti faces belli, et 
addunt stimulos urgentes in proelia.’ Surely 
better than emendation. 

291-5 

sic postquam fatus, et ipsi 
in bellum prono, tantum tamen addidit irae 
accenditque duct, quantum clamore iuvatur 
Eleus sonipes, quamvis iam carcere clausus 
inmineat foribus, pronusque repagula laxet. 


[ducem and clauso]. Bentley proposed facem 
and other changes to suit. To me ducem 
seems better than duci, for we have a 
pleonasm in any case, and the two verbs 
with tantwm irae are in my opinion the more 
awkward expression. The comma at prono 
is quite needless. And clauso I also prefer 
to clausus. For it is a mere ablative of 
place, and there is no need to cut off carcere 
clauso by commas, as if it were an ablative 
absolute. I am glad to see that the editor 
rejects Hosius’ pedibus for pronus in the last 
line. 

316 ille roget currus nondum patientibus 
annis? [reget.some MSS having regit]. The 
complaint against reget is that it is in bad 
taste, ‘questus est pusionis invidi vulgaris.’ 
Even if this be a fair statement—which I 
doubt—, I reply that much of Lucan’s rhe- 
toric is in bad taste, for instance, most of 
this very speech, which is not in character 
with Caesar at all. Perhaps viii. 85 is in 
itself worse, though it may possibly be 
more in character with the speaker, his 
darling Pompey. 

333 quem tandem inveniet tam longa 
potentia finem? [tamen]. This is one of 
Bentley’s hasty changes. But we may ob- 
serve that 327-31 are a simile, 331-2 a 
gnomic application of this. Looking then 
to 325-6, we find a reference to Sulla as 
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Pompey’s master in the evil trade of civil 
war and so forth. Now Sulla invenit finem 
by his retirement. The force of tamen is 
then ‘ But after all’ [Sulla retired, and why 
will not you?] Hence in 334-5 we return 
to this point, ex hoc iam te, inprobe, regno 
ille tuus saltem doceat descendere Sulla. 

340 paruerit [ paruerim]. To catch at a 
marginal note of a corrector of A (a), in 
order to avoid the change to the first person, 
is ‘improvement’ with a vengeance. I 
have always thought the change of person 
vigorous and good, and think so still. I 
cannot believe it to be the work of the early 
scribes. 

342 miles sub guo iubet iste triumphet 
[quolibet]. This emendation is resorted to 
because Caesar, addressing his men face to 
face, could not venture to speak of them 
with contempt, and therefore iste cannot 
agree with miles in the common sense, of 
miles meus. I reply that the use of iste= 
hic or meus in Lucan often leaves contempt 


very far to seek. Haskins cites v. 351-2- 


sunt ista profecto curae castra deis; even 
better is iii, 125-6 certe violata potestas 
invenit ista deos, where the tribune has no 
mind to disparage his official character. 

372 iussa sequi tam posse twat quam 
velle necesse est [mihi]. Here the sugges- 
tion of Withof is followed. Most editors 
tind a difficulty in applying necessest Lo posse, 
and it is true that mihi may have crept in 
from a note. Very early, however; 
for both families of MSS are involved. 
To prove, as Withof does, that éuvat 
is a good and common antithesis to necesse 
est is nothing: who doubts it? Perhaps 
Lucan may not have wanted it here. 
The centurion is under constraint; he 
cannot say non possum, in the face of his 
previous exploits: he cannot say non volo, 
for he has gone too far to turn back. Thus 
in vii. 260-3 Caesar urges on his men by 
pointing out that treason will be swallowed 
up in victory. And in that very speech he 
is clearly looking back both to his own 
speech i. 299—351 and this of the centurion. 
Surely the case for emendation here is not 
yet made out. 

407-8 solus sua littora turbat Circius, et 
tuta prohibet statione Monoecum [Monoeci]. 
The editor explains his text thus, ‘facit ut 
deus tutam stationem non habeat aut nautis 
offerat.’ ‘The god then wants the roadstead 


not for himself but for seafarers, and this 
W.N.W. wind prohibet quominus stationem 
habeat aut praebeat nautis. It may be that 
this comes fairly out of the new text, but I 
It seems to me that prohibet more 


doubt it. 


naturally refers to those debarred from an 
advantage, prohibet nautas quominus utantur. 
The only similar passage I know in Lucan 
is vi. 503 (of the moon) si fraterna prohiberet 
imagine tellus, ‘if the earth were debarring 
her from reflecting the sun’s light,’ guomi- 
nus solis lumine uteretur. In fact A pre- 
vents B from enjoying C, not C from help- 
ing B. Therefore I would rather abide by 
the old interpretation, understanding an 
object nawtas, than alter the old text. But 
this is harsh, I grant. If we must emend, 
what a glorious case of a note that has crept 
into the text is here! Monoeci is not 
wanted to localise the phenomena, for we 
have sub Herculeo sacratus nomine [numine] 
portus just above. Then it is a scholion on 
statione, and has taken the place of the 
object-accusative, say carinas, petentis, or 
the like. So much for a conjecture. I 
should remark that the details of the winds 
in this passage present great difficulty. 

426 et docilis rector constrati Belga co- 
vinni [monstrati]. constrati is from Hein- 
sius, and Curtius ix. 10 § 25 is cited in 
support ; but there the chariots seem to be 
constratt for a special purpose only. Whether 
Lucan wrote monstrati meaning ‘a vehicle 
adopted from abroad’ may fairly be doubted: 
that he wrote constrati there is no reason 
whatever for believing. 

432 gquos Sulga pererrat gurgite [qua 
Cinga}. This is Bentley’s correction. As 
to the name of the river I will say nothing, 
for I can offer no solution of the difficulties. 
But quos rests on the assumption that 
‘ pererrare absolute dici non potest.’ Is this 
so certain? Let us look at some neuter 
verbs, compounds of per. In viii. 664 per- 
mansisse the noble expression of Pompey’s 
face ‘lasted through’ the death-struggle 
and remained in death. Very similar are 
the uses of perstat perstant Xe. iii. 620, iv. 
30, v. 210, vii. 690. For permanere, per- 
durare, perequitare, see the dictionaries, 
Add Horace epist. i. 17, 38 qui pervenit, 
fecitne viriliter? See too Silius v. 391 
pervasit, viii. 430 perstrepit, xi. 288 personat, 
xv. 143 perlabi [connected loosely with a 
qua preceding], and note oberrare used in 
Persius vi. 32. Above all Fronto (p. 196 
Naber) ut rectam ingressis viam certus itin- 
eris est jfinis ac modus, errantibus autem 
peragrare facilius est quam pervenire, illus- 
trated by p. 204 (of nomads) non ad locum 
sed ad vesperum contenditur. I venture 
therefore to keep gua and render ‘there is 
relief too [see 422] in the lands where Cinga 
(or Sulga) goes his wandering way, where 
Rhone. .... &e. 
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453-4 nemora alta, remotos incolitis lucos 
[remotis . . . Jucis and no comma]. Here 
Bentley is followed because nemora non sunt 
pars lucorum. So that when the correction 
is made we are still left with a wretched 
tautology, for remotos is not really different 
from altos ; ‘the depths of the groves’ will 
do for the whole. If we say that lucus is 
more particularly a sacred grove, we remove 
the tautology but make the ablative of 
place tolerable. ‘ Ye dwell in the depth of 
woodlands among the retired sacred groves,’ 
that is, in the retirement of the sacred 
groves. If the ablatives are corrupt, the 
corruption is very old. ‘Corruptio in fine 
versus et simili exitu in proximo vocabulo 
facile intelligitur’ says the editor. Does 
this mean that the neighbourhood of inco- 
litis has affected the other two words? If 
so, it is not easy to believe, 

461 animaeque rapaces mortis [capaces]. 
The text is due to MHeins. Against 
Haskins’ rendering ‘great enough for 
death’ it is said ‘sed qui mortem timet 
etiam notionem mortis animo continet.’ I 
take this to imply that capaces means 
‘containing a notion of death.’ Surely it 
means ‘able to contain or receive death.’ = 
ready for death. Compare 511-3 urbem... 
generis . . capacem .. . humani, x. 182-3 
quis dignior wumquam hoc fuit auditu mun- 
dique capacior hospes? It is also I believe 
true that Lucan does not elsewhere use 
rapax with a genitive. The MSS reading 
should be kept. 

463 cirrigeros [criniyeros]. Text after 
Lipsius, because, says that great scholar, all 
men erinem gerunt. Surely this is not 
enough to condemn the word. If you say 
that a man crinem gerit, you call attention 
to a particular circumstance, thus laying 
stress on it. Hence such forms as cri- 
nitus. 

486-8 nec solum volgus inani percussum 
terrore pavet, sed curia et ipsa; sedibus 
exiliere patres [ipsi sedibus, with no stop]. 
No justification is given for this wanton 
change, and I see none. 

491 urguent, {wrguet]. This is hardly 
worth discussing, and I suspect the comma 
is a misprint. 

536 discurrere [decurrere}. Why this 
change? In 643 incerto discurrunt sidera 
motu is a hypothesis at once rejected. Here 
we want a word meaning ‘run their normal 
course,’ and decurrere is the right word. 
Compare Manilius i 503 [505], where Orion 
is said toto semper decurrere mundo, and 
Pompon Mela i. 1 unde sol oritur oriens 
nuncupatur aut ortus, quo demergitur oc- 
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cidens vel occasus, qua decurrit meridies, ab 
adversa parte septentrio. 

544 noctem induxere Mycenae [dusere]. 
The meaning of duxere is that Mycenae 
‘took on itself’ the darkness of night, that 
is, was suddenly veiled in gloon. To 
Haskins’ note on vi. 828 caelo lucis ducente 
colorem add Stat. Ach. ii. 21 (307) ducere 
nubes. The MSS reading is far the better. 

555 summumque inpellit Atlanta [inplevit]. 
This is a fragment of one of Bentley’s 
wildest reconstructions. Why the editor 
adopts it is not explained in the note, and I 
cannot tell. Surely inplevit=‘rose to the 
top of,’ like fossas inplere =‘ fill the ditches 
to the brim.’ 

600 et lotam parvo renovant Almone 
Cybeben [revocant]. This is Burman’s con- 
jecture. I had guessed the same, but gave 
it up on finding that the word revocare 
undoubtedly occurs in the sense of ‘ refresh’ 
‘renew’ in Silius iv. 15 revocantque nova 
fornace bipennis. It is proposed to emend 
that passage also, but Bauer rightly keeps 
the word. There are plenty of passages in 
good writers where the sense comes very 
near ‘renew’ ‘restore.’ See Verg. Aen. i. 
235 revocato a sanguine Teucri, georg. iv. 
282. With these compare den. i. 214 victu 
revocant vires. For the matter see Silius 
viii. 363 tepidoque fovent Almone Cybelen. 

607 et terra maesto cum murmure condit 
[terrae]. This is due to Kortte. I see no 
reason for leaving the MSS, and the in- 
stances given in Haskins’ note seem to me 
enough to establish the dative construction. 

630 haec ubi concepit magnorum feta 
malorum [/is..,fata]. This is from Bentley. 
No instance of fetus with genitive is given 
by him. Dictionaries supply one from 
Claudian (bell Goth. 25-6) which seems 
doubtful to me. I takefata malorwm =the 
destiny that brings or imposes great calami- 
ties. Not unlike is ii. 65 gravis vivacia fata 
senectae, the doom of long life that brings a 
burdensome old age. That his is both pointed 
and correct I have no doubt. 

637-8 flexis sic omina Tuscus involvens 
multaque tegens ambage canebat [flexa]. 
That jlewa carried on with involvens to 
ambage is ugly, I freely admit. That lewis 
became flewa by assimilation to omina is a 
pretty and possible assumption. But both 
families of MSS are involved. I had rather 
not meddle with the passage without a 
stronger reason than I can find at present. 

656 toto furerent incendia mundo [ flue- 
rent]. The MSS text is here rejected 
because fluere is not in keeping with 
incendia. Now flvere and related words 
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supply a great number of various metaphors, 
while ignis etc. create a great demand for 
them. Fire serpit, pascitur, scandit, vorat, 
lambit, currit, and so forth. Thus I do not 
wonder to find in Silius xvii. 98 ex omni 
manant incendia tecto, 101 flwit undique victor 
Mulciber, 103 exundat pestis, xiv. 311 eaun- 
dante vapore, or of the bull in Val. F vii. 
572 atro volvens incendia fluctu, though this 
last is bracketed by Schenkl. To suppose 
that furerent became furent or fuerent and 
was corrected into fluerent is ingenious, but 
unwarranted and quite unnecessary. 

I may seem to be blindly devoted to the 
traditional MSS text and to ignore the 
necessity for emendation that now and then 
undoubtedly exists. Let me point out what 
the state of affairs really is with regard to 
Lucan. We have a great number of MSS, 
some of which are confessedly good, that is, 
afford a better authority for the text than 
do the MSS of most writers. Two families 
of MSS are recognized, (1) the V family, 
the non-Pauline or vulgares codices, (2) the 
M family, the Pauline or mutili codices. It 
is agreed that the V recension dates back to 
before the fifth century. That the M recen- 
sion is very old is not disputed, though 
details are: in any case a good and ancient 
ancestor is assumed, however far back. That 
copies of Lucan varying greatly in care and 
correctness were current shortly after his 
death is attested by the Suetonian life. 
What then is the case against a reading in 
which both families of MSS agree? It 
seems to me that the arguments from within 
must be perfectly overwhelming to justify 
emendation on the score of necessity. As 
for arguments from outside, accounting for 
the assumed blunder, we must be very care- 
ful how we let ourselves be carried away 
even by the most ingenious and learned 
palaeographers. We are not dealing with 
the errors of the slumberous but diligent 
monk, but with those of the trained copyist 
of a much earlier time ; errors transmitted 
to us by two separate lines of tradition. 
Once we are convinced that there is an error 
of this kind before us, we have to explain 
its existence by hypotheses built up on 
hypotheses, with the chance that at any given 
moment we may have lost the clue, if indeed 
we ever had it. Is not it clear that we are 
in a position where the forces of obstruction 
must and should prevail: where readiness to 
emend betrays a misapprehension of editorial 
duty 

I maintain, therefore, that in the present 
state of our knowledge we are not entitled 
to set aside the concurrent tradition of both 


families of MSS, provided that a fairly 
intelligible meaning can be got out of the 
text. However much we may seem to 
improve it by a change, however certain it 
may be that the proposed change is 
palaeographically possible, we have no 
business with change in cases of this kind. 
However much we may respect the veteran 
scholar who edits Lucan, we must never 
forget that the poem before us is the work 
of an immature genius, and was confessedly 
transmitted to later times in an unfinished 
state. What editing may have gone on soon 
after the author’s death, we do not know. 
We do know that it is risky to correct 
tradition by guesswork. If the agreement 
of the MSS is not to be trusted, what is? 
Every word of the poem may be called in 
question: and, when the MSS differ, why 
should we prefer one to another? If con- 
jecture is our habitual remedy against their 
agreement, much more may we trust in it 
against their disagreement. On pp. xxvii- 
xxviii of Hosius’ preface are some admirable 
remarks: it is only to be regretted that in 
practice he now and then abandoned his own 
sound principles. Prof. Francken is not 
inconsistent with himself [pref. pp. viii, ix], 
so far as I understand his somewhat obscure 
words. One function of his edition was to 
be this, ‘ut ex inventis Grotii, Heinsii, 
Bentleii, aliorum caute optima quaeque 
reciperentur, et ex eorum ingeniis aliquod 
lucrum in verba poetae redundaret.’ And 
my opinion of the result is that in applying 
this process to Lucan the ‘ poet’s words’ 
seldom gain, while there is nothing to show 
that the poet does not lose. As Lucan said 
of Sulla ii. 140-3, 


Ille quod exiguum restabat sanguinis urbi 

hausit: dumque nimis iam putria membra 
recidit, 

excessit medicina modum, nimiumque secuta 
est, 

qua morbi duxere, manus. 


But, alas, I find this emended also. Aug. 
civ. det iii. 27 has manum, quoting the lines. 
After the instances I have given above, the 
reader will not wonder that manum is 
adopted, against the MSS of Lucan. 
Transposition of lines is a favourite form 
of emendation with some editors. That 
lines may have got out of place is not to be 
denied. But it is true also that different 
minds will often prefer different sequences 
of notions, and very great caution is needed 
in transpositions carried out in defiance of 
MSS tradition. If any reader of Lucan 
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will look at i. 324-6, I shall be surprised if 
he approves Francken’s putting 326 before 
325. The reason given seems to me ab- 
surdly inadequate. And the further change 
of order in 326 (putting scelerum before 
Syllam in order to make it go with docilis) 
is an equally wanton disturbance. 

On the other hand the editor keeps motus 
and monitus in i. 587-8, where I believe 
that Graevius Heins Burman and Schrader 
rightly transpose the words, and where a 
slip of eye and pen was so very easy. 
However, he may be right. His note on 
the clever conjecture fulminis edoctus men- 
tem &c. is amusing, for we are told that 
Bentley was ‘ut saepius, ornare potius quam 
emendare studens.’ Which recalls to mind 
two famous lines of Burns. 

There are many lines in Lucan where the 
order of words is differently given in different 
MSS __ But i. 160, 589, are not instances of 
this, and Hosius rightly keeps the traditional 
order. But in 583 Francken is very likely 
right in reading fracto Marium with VG, 
for the other order is surely worse. 

There are of course a number of passages 
where the MSS readings differ, where either 
reading makes sense, and where a final 
decision satisfactory to all scholars is per- 
haps not to be looked for. Here are a few 
passages where Hosiusand Francken disagree, 
and where it is hard indeed to decide between 
them. Francken’s reading is given first, and 
the MSS authority is appended to each. 

I. 37 ipsa VUB'GY(AE), ista M. 103 
Jrangat VAm C(BE), franget MUGT. 209 
tubam et vasto grave murmur AGm (B'E), 
iubas et vasto murmur MVU. 453 datur 
MU, datum Gm [datum est VABEgT]. 531 
denso Gm (and V acc to Hosius), tenso 
UCA(BE)v g (and M, but in rasura acc to 
Francken). 646 an tollet VUG, attollet A 
(B and in ras E) M (in ras ace to Francken). 

In some passages where the two editors 
agree I still have doubts: here are some. 
Their text is given first. 

I. 320 micantes A(BE)mu, minantes M 
VUGb, 588 errantis VUGmb, volitantis MA 
(BE) ug. 687 Enyo Ve, Erinys (in various 
spellings) MABEUGv. 


Questions of orthography are the plague 
of editors of Latin texts. Prof. Francken’s 
rule is [Intr. pp. xxxvi. foll.] to note the 
instances where MSS preserve archaic 
spelling, whether this be accepted in the 
text or not. He himself uses a varying 
spelling, but gives no clear account of the 
method by which it is arrived at. Hosius 
[praef. pp. xxiv. xxv.) on the contrary leaves 
no doubt as to his procedure. Our editor 
however points out that the palimpsest 
fragments confirm his spelling in various 
points, though they are too meagre to furnish 
a standard. For instance harena. Why 
arena should nevertheless occur in the text 
[ef. i. 368, 685] is a natural question. The 
wording of this part of the introduction is 
certainly obscure. I will only note in the 
text cespes, cohercere, limphatus, circuire, 
Tibris, exiliere (488), and maenia. The last 
seems to be the cause of the misprint mani- 
bus (571). I should add that misprints are 
rare in this book. 

Punctuation is a matter on which there 
are and will be wide differences of opinion. 
As instances of innovations in which I 
cannot agree it will be enough to refer to i. 
126, 311, 520, 648. 

I have not dealt with the details of books 
ii.-v., for my main object is to exhibit the 
freedom with which the editor has treated 
the MSS tradition whenever he finds 
cause of offence in the traditional text. 
With the utmost respect for him as a 
scholar, I must submit that his procedure is 
wholly inadmissible. To multiply details 
would serve no good purpose. If my 
principles are shown to be wrong I shall 
gladly welcome the exposure: meanwhile I 
have said enough to raise a serious and defin- 
ite issue. 

The photographic specimens of the codices 
A MV are interesting. I only hope that 
the second volume will contain a specimen 
of U. Of the printing &c. it need only be 
said that the book is produced in a style 
worthy of the traditions of the Dutch press. 


W. E. Herrianp. 


LAFAYE’S NOTES ON STATIUS SILV. 


Quelques notes sur les Silvae de Stace, premier 
livre, par G. Laraye. Paris, Klinksieck. 
1896. Fr. 2.50. Curae Statianae. Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis. Scripsit A. Kuorz. 
Leipzig. 1896. 1 Mk. 20. 


I. AND KLOTZ, CURAE STATIANAE. 


THESE two pamphlets are the latest contribu- 
tion I have seen in book-form to the 
literature, every year increasing, of the 
Silvae of Statius. The list of works on this 
subject which Lafaye marshals on the two 
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first pages of his little volume, nearly all 
fall within the last thirty years; during 
which these poems have been examined, 
especially by German scholars, with a new 
minuteness, generally resulting in articles, 
dissertations, or separate editions of some 
particular Silva. I miss however in this 
list the valuable dissertations of two 
Scandinavian philologists, Sandstrém and 
Lundstrém ; the latter, especially, ought to 
have been included, full as he is of suggestive 
and bright remarks. Englishmen have par- 
ticular cause to be interested in this return 
to an author on whom the eminent Cambridge 
scholar Markland lavished his erudition in 
an edition (1728) reprinted by Sillig early 
in the present century (1827). The work of 
Markland will remain a monument of the 
learning of his time; but the discovery of 
the Madrid MS., the best representative of 
that which Poggio found early in the fifteenth 
century at 8. Gall, and the vastly increased 
materials now at our disposal for illustrating 
the manners and morals of the Romans 
under Domitian, make a new edition of the 
Silvae much desired, and it may confidently 
be expected not only that the text of the 
poems will soon appear in a critically much 
improved shape, but also that a new and 
enlarged exegesis will be brought to bear on 
the countless difficulties of allusion, whether 
to contemporary history, out of the way 
mythological legends, or facts of Roman 
every-day life, with which they abound. 

M. Lafaye’s notes extend to Bk. i. alone. 
Their strong point is the archaeological 
detail by which the author supports, some- 
times the MS. text, sometimes a particular 
emendation. Such is the discussion by 
which he defends, with O. Miiller, Stange 
and McNaghten, the emendation of Markland 
in i. 37. 


Dextra uetat pugnas : laeuam Tritonia virgo 
Non grauat. 


Where the MS. reading is pugnes lawium 
corrected by Bihrens to pugnis Latium. The 
left hand of the statue of Domitian, it has 
been argued, would naturally hold the reins ; 
how then could it hold the image of Minerva 4 
The poem gives no hint of a lorica, on which 
the figure might have been worked. M. 
Lafaye finds an explanation in an equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 1, p. 11) in 
which the right hand is extended, as a 
symbol of peace and protection (Quintil. 
Inst. xi. 3, 119), while the left hand has the 
palm turned upwards and seems to have held 
originally a statue, possibly of Victory 


(there is no trace of reins); again in two 
equestrian statues figured on coins, in each 
of which the left hand is similarly employed 
in holding a small figure. This seems 
plausible enough, and the figure of Aurelius 
suggests a sufficiently close interpretation of 
the poet’s words (i. 2) Stat Latium complexa 
forum ; but the strangeness of the corruption 
lauium for laeuam still remains to vex the 
palaeographical sense and keep the matter 
uncertain. 


ii, 4-6. 
Demigrant WHelicone deae, quatiuntque 
novena 
Lampade sollennem thalamis coeuntibus 


ignem, 
Et de Pieriis uocalem fontibus undam. 


Lafaye shows that there is here an allusion 
to the actual ceremony with which the 
bridegroom received the bride, agua et igni, 
both together holding a torch and a water 
jar. This function is here transferred to the 
Muses. It is however remarkable that the 
Muses do not ordinarily (Lafaye says never) 
hold torches; Statius perhaps knew that 
they possessed a sacred wood on Helicon 
(Paus. ix. 28-31) and represented them as 
carrying torches cut from this hallowed spot 
to give a joyous augury to the marriage of 
Stella. 

I hardly know what to say of the 
explanation offered of the difficult words 


(iii. 32) 
Sic Chalcida fluctus 
Expellunt fluuii 


‘!’Euripe repousse Chalcis, qui s’avance (d«riv 
mpoBdAyra Ion dans Strab. i. 3, 19) comme si 
elle s’efforgait de rejoindre le continent tant 
voisin qu'elle regrette,’ that is to say the 
advance which the land makes at Chalcis 
towards the opposite shore of Boeotia is 
repelled by the strong flow of the Euripus. 
Possible; but what shall we make of 
Auuii ? 

Even more doubtful is the view (p. 34) 
taken of the words 


damnosaque fila senectae 
Exuit 


where fila, which Markland explained of the 
slough which a serpent casts, is supposed by 
Lafaye to refer to the threads in which 
spiders enmesh their insect prey. He finds 
a similar allusion in Juvenal’s well known 
(ix. 128) obrepit non intellecta senectus and 
in another passage of the Silvae (V. iii. 258) 
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nec segnis tabe senili 
Exitus instanti praemisit membra sepulchro. 


It seems doubtful whether either a slough or 
a spider’s thread was in the poet’s thoughts ; 
or even, again, the threads of the Fates 
(Stephens, 1651) with which, spite of 
vv. 123-4, exuit hardly agrees. May not 
Jia refer to the texture or fibres of the body, 
which, as old age approaches, alter and suffer 
deterioration ? cf. defloccati senes. 

Most valuable are the historical notes on 
vv. 13 and 80 of this Silva. The only thing 
which I regret is, that the African inscription 
quoted from Cagnat is not printed in extenso. 
But I would object that in v. 102 the words 


quoque anguis abundat 
Spumatu 


are not confined to the trained serpents which 
we know to have formed part of the thera- 
peutic apparatus at the Asklepieion of 
Epidaurus, but are, as Rinn thought, and 
most readers of the whole passage would, I 
think, infer, general. 

The note on v. 27 


praecelsis quarum vaga molibus 
Crescit [unda 


is a very good specimen of Lafaye’s vindica- 
tion of MSS. against unnecessary correction. 
Markland conjectured cessit, but the passage 
from Frontinus de Aquaed. is quite enough 
to prove that crescit is right; the words 
adquisitionibus, adquisitionwm are in effect 
only another way of expressing the same 
idea. 

I am less satisfied with the discussion on 
the much-vexed (vi. 15) 


Et quod percoquit tEbosia cannost 


and cannot bring myself to believe that 
Ebosia as representing Hbusus could be 
admitted by so careful a metrist as Statius. 
As I suggested in the Journal of Philology} 
(v. p. 203) it seems probable that the sugar- 
cane is alluded to; Hbosia I suppose to be a 
corruption of arbor Inda ; arbor first became 
aebos, then ebos. The form Indus as adjective 
occurs IT. i. 160 quod munera graminis 
Indi, III. iii. 94 Indi dentis honos. The 
sugar-cane was called by the Romans the 
Indian tree or Indian reed (see J. of Phil. v. 
pp. 262, 3). 

1 Of my three articles in the Cambridge Journal 
of Philology on the Silvae, M. Lafaye only mentions 


one (vol. xiii. p. 88) in his list ; the latest is in vol. 
xx. p. 17 ‘An Oxford MS. of Statius’ Silvae.’ 


ii, 235-6. 
Omnis plebeio teritur praetexta tumultu 
Hine eques hinc iuuenum stola 
mixta laborat. 


Lafaye ingeniously suggests for questus -que 
aestus, comparing the use of unda and 
aestuare of a crowd. (The passage he cites 
from Lucr. vi. 1261 can hardly be so 
explained ; to my mind Munro is quite con- 
vincing in supposing aestus to refer to the 
heat which was one of the chief causes of 
the plague raging.) This conjecture however 
draws with it a further change of Hinc 
eques hine to Hine equitum, which seems 
improbable. 


iv. 62. 
hune mecum Epidauria 
Hine alti gaudens [proles 


Lafaye very cleverly 
hine mecum Epidauria 
Inquit abi gaudens. [proles 


He compares Theb. iii, 229 Tulis mihi nate 
per Argos Talis abi, and for inguit at the 
beginning of the verse Theb. v. 157. 


v. 36-9. 
Sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 
Purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synnados 
antro 
Ipse cruentauit maculis liuentibus Attis 
tQuoque Tyri niueas secat et Sidonia rupes. 


Lafaye conjectures 
Quasque Tyrus niueas secuit Sidonia rupes. 


He rightly observes that Prudentius seems 
to be imitating Statius in Contra Symm. ii. 
246-7 


Et quae saxa Paros secat et quae Punica 
rupes 

Quae uiridis Lacedaemon habet maculosaque 
Synnas 


though in Prudentius rupes must be nom- 
inative ; in Statius it certainly seems to be 
accusative. 

I think Quogue must be Quotgue, would 
retain 7'yri, and treat et as the vitiated word, 
perhaps a substitute for arz. At any rate 
secat, which Prudentius also has, commends 
itself as probable ‘and all the white rocks 
which Tyre’s Sidonian stronghold cuts into 
blocks.’ 
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I cannot agree with the view (p. 69) that 
in vi. 37-40 alis is addressed to Domitian, 
and that beate ought to be beati. It is true 
that this makes it possible to retain nescit in 
40 but at a cost which makes it not worth 
while. After the general public addressed 
in putes 34, a distinct vocative is called for : 
that vocative is, if MSS. are right, annona 
and it follows that nescit is a mistake for 
nescis. 

The Curae Statianae of A. Klotz mainly 
consists of an edition of Stlv. ii. 2, with 
additional remarks on other crucial passages 
of the Silvae. The author, a native of 
Zittau in Saxony, is indebted to his fellow 
townsman M. Moritz Krohn, whose forth- 
coming edition will exhibit for the first time 
a collation of the Madrid MS. (M) now 
believed to be the earliest, for a complete 
conspectus of M’s readings in ii. 2, and for 
new conjectures on this poem. He has 
besides given a full commentary on it, a 
careful perusal of which enables me to 
pronounce it useful—among other reasons, 
for recalling attention to the almost forgotten 
edition of Ferd. Morell, Paris 1602. Among 
the more interesting views I note Beloch’s 
identification of Megalia v. 80 with the 
Neapolitan Castel del Uovo, the minute 
description of the various marbles mentioned 
in 86-93, the identification of the name of 
Pollius, owner of the villa at Surrentum, 
with the still surviving Marino di Paolo. 
Many of the discussions, too, of passages 
in other parts of the Si/vae are suggestive. 

On the following points I doubt :— 

(1) Klotz (with De Vit in the excellent 
Onomasticon, which forms the last portion of 
his edition of Forcellini’s Lexicon,interrupted 
alas ! by the author’s death at the end of O) 
considers the Mygdonius senex who is com- 
bined with Nestor in 108 to be Tithonus ; 
and no doubt Mygdoniis cubilibus in Theb. 
ii. 134 is the couch of Tithonus, and Tithonus 
is distinctly combined with Nestor as a type 
of prolonged old age in 8. IV. iii. 150. But 
in Theb. v. 751-2 Pyliae nee fata senectae 
Maluerit Phrygiis aut degere longius annis 
Lactantius explains the ‘Phrygian years’ of 
Priam, adding only as a view of others (ali?) 
that Tithonus may be meant. In I. iv. 125 
tu Troica dignus Saecula et Euboici trans- 
cendere pulveris annos, Nestoreosque situs, 
where the Sybil and Nestor are combined 
with the Zroica saecula, the question is much 
the same. Tithonus would suit with the 
Sybil better, Priam, quem urbis Troiae 
excidium uidisse certissimum est (Lact. on 
Th. v. 752) with Nestor; but in II. iii. 73 
Iliacos aequare senes et uincere persta a 


reference to Tithonus seems an almost 
ridiculous hyperbole, though the plural may 
possibly be thought to include him with 
Priam. Returning to II. ii. 107-8 


Sis felix, tellus, dominis ambobus in annos 
Mygdonii Pyliique senis 


there is a congruity in coupling Nestor with 
Priam, an exaggeration with Tithonus. In 
III. iv. 103-5 where Statius prays that 
Domitian may attain to the years of Troy 
and Pylos together (Iliacos Pyliosque simul) 
the tone of the passage is extravagant, and 
poetically there would be nothing impossible 
in praying that he might. survive for many 
hundred years ; yet here too I should lean 
to the other belief as more congruous. The 
same question meets us in Verg. Catal. xi. 
15, 16 Carmina quae Phrygium saeclis accepta 
Futuris, Carmina quae Pylium uincere digna 
senem, where the same principle, the better 
congruity of Nestor with Priam, seems to 
me to decide the point in his favour against 
the comparatively mythical husband of 
Aurora. 


(2) 133-137 

Tempus erat, cum te geminae suffragia 
terrae 

Diriperent, celsusque duas ueherere per 
urbes, 

Inde Dicarcheis multum uenerande colonis, 

Hine adscite meis, pariterque his largus et 
illis, 

Ac iuuenile calens plectrique errore superbus. 


Klotz seems to think that plectri errore can 
refer, not to Pollius, but to poems written in 
his honour by some Dicharchean (Puteolan) 
or Neapolitan. This is, of course, impossible. 
The only question is, what is plectri errore ? 
Stephens says ‘ plectro errante super citha- 
ram’; Gronov similarly explains it by the 
words of Athenaeus mdcas dua 
Tas xopbdas éxitpéxovres ; Others of the turns 
and alterations of lyric poetry. Looking at 
the passage as a whole it seems more natural 
to refer it to the wandering life Pollius led 
between the two cities ; he was proud of his 
wandering lyre, probably from the applause 
he gained as an tmprovisatore. 

(3) I cannot see why McNaghten’s more 
than probable explanation of the MS. reading 
in I. 1, 27-8 

te signa ferente 
Et minor in leges iret gener et Cato castris 


as referring to Castra Cornelia, ‘a strong 
position about a mile from Utica’ mentioned 
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by Caesar, De Bello Ciuili ii. 24, 2 should be 
rejected as not likely. Constans, which 
Klotz approves, will not commend itself to 
a trained ear, or rather will be pronounced 
perfectly impossible. 

(4) In the disputed ‘passage V. iii. 169-71 


Baianaque mittunt 
Litora qua mediis alte permixtus anhelat 
Ignis aquis et operta domos incendia seruant 


Klotz explains domos seruant of the sub- 
terranean fires which do not destroy the 
houses by not breaking out. This view is 
Gronov’s (Diatrib. i. p. 360) ‘neque enim 


incendia proprie seruant domus, aut faciunt 
ut illae illaesae maneant ; sed inter incendia 
continua domus illaesae manent et seruantur ; 
ideo incendiis ascribit Poeta quod existit una 
et conjunctum est cum incendiis, nimirum 
durationem et conseruationem aedium.’ 
Against this I allege the use of domum 
seruare, limen seruare, in Vergil (Aen. vii. 
52, vi. 402) for keeping close to the house or 
threshold : so in Statius the subterranean 
fires each keep close to their assigned home, 
we. in the buildings built over to utilize and 
protect them. 
Rosinson 


THE REVENUE LAWS OF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 


Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Edited from a Greek Papyrus in the 
Bodleian Library, with a translation, 
commentary, and appendices by B. P. 
GRENFELL, M.A., and an introduction by 
the Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D., Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1896. With 
Portfolio (13 plates). 31s. 6d. net. 


In recent years countless Papyri have found 
their way from the Fayoum to the Museums 
of Europe but as yet nothing has been 
announced comparable in historical interest 
to this great document which now rests 
secure among the treasures of the Bodleian 
Library. The Revenue Papyrus, as Mr. 
Grenfell has named it, although, as Prof. 
Mahaffy remarks, the tax-farming or Telonic 
Papyrus would be a more exact designation, 
consists of two parts. The first, containing 
columns 1—72, was bought by Prof. Petrie 
from a dealer in Cairo in the winter of 
1893-4. It is a roll dated in several places 
‘in the 27th year’ of Philadelphus 
a.e. 259/8 B.c.; the length is 44 feet, the 
height cannot be so precisely determined 
since the papyrus has been broken near the 
top, but it varied from 9} to 13 inches. 
When purchased, the whole roll was in a 
most delicate and brittle condition, and only 
those who have seen it can properly appre- 
ciate the dexterity and patience shown by 
Prof. Petrie in separating the folds and 
mounting the detached fragments. The 
outer parts have been long exposed to wear 
and tear, so that the first 15 columns are a 
hopeless wreck ; more writing is preserved 
as the heart of the roll is reached, but even 


here every column shows a gap varying 
from 8 to 2 lines. The second part, em- 
bracing columns 73—107, is a collection of 
fragments acquired by Mr. Grenfell at 
Cairo and in the Fayoum during the winter 
of 1894-5. They are terribly mutilated, 
hardly a single sentence remaining complete, 
and reconstruction is impossible, but in- 
ternal evidence indicates that they came 
from a sister roll, which originally measured 
not less than 15 feet in length, and was 
probably once wrapped round the first roll. 
The despatch with which this important 
discovery has been placed before the world 
cannot be commended too highly. Let us 
hope that the French scholars who have 
excavated Delphi will imitate this English 
example rather than the precedent of their 
compatriots who worked at Delos. Mr. 
Grenfell did not see the papyrus until June 
1894 ; he was obliged to suspend his work 
during the winter of 1894-5 while absent 
in Egypt, and yet by the autumn of 1895 
he succeeded in completing a transcription, 
translation, commentary and appendices, 
But this volume of 250 pages produced with 
such speed is not disfigured by carelessness 
or superficiality. The editor has done 
everything that can be done to lay a solid 
foundation. He has consulted with the two 
foremost European specialists on Ptolemaic 
papyri, Prof. G. Lumbroso of Rome, and 
Prof. U. Wilcken of Berlin, and has en- 
joyed the constant help and criticism of 
Prof. Mahaffy, who has examined with him 
all the problems of reading and interpre- 
tation, revised the whole work, and contri- 
buted a general introduction of lv. pp. 
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The result is an edition which promises to 
remain princeps in order of importance as 
well as of time. The text is a model of 
philological accuracy. The reader may feel 
confident that every peculiarity of the 
original is faithfully reproduced. The 
papyrus is for the most part written in 
large clear hands—Mr. Grenfell distin- 
guishes 12, examples of which can be 
studied in the excellent facsimiles produced 
by the photographers of the Clarendon 
Press—but in many places owing to stains 
or injury to the surface no small patience 
and skill is needed to decipher the writing. 
In the transcript uncertain words or letters 
are marked by dots, and wherever these 
signals of doubt are not appended, the 
editor’s decision may, I believe, be taken as 
final. Moreover, the document contains 
erasures and corrections of various kinds, 
and large additions, which in two cases take 
the form of notes on the verso with a direc- 
tion fw dpa at the point in the text to 
which they belong. For interpretation it 
is of some importance to distinguish changes 
made by the scribe from the alterations 
introduced by the reviser, and Mr. Grenfell 
has made the way easy for the student by 
using for the latter a different type. 
Further, the roll is riddled by holes and 
fractures. No pains have been spared to 
fix by accurate measurements the extent of 
the lacunae and the places of the broken 
fragments, and I am prepared to accept 
without reserve the warning to critics in the 
preface that no emendation is admissible 
that does not take account of the number of 
dots between the square brackets used to 
denote gaps. But the evidence of parallel 
passages either in this papyrus or in other 
papyri of the same period and dealing with 
the same subjects has been applied by the 
editor and his coadjutors with such acute- 
ness and prudence that in the field of 
conjecture but scanty gleanings are left for 
those who come after. Here and there a 
happy guess may hit on a word or phrase to 
fit a gap, but it is not likely that any very 
valuable or extensive supplements will be 
discovered until fresh material for compari- 
son is brought to light. I fear from some 
remarks at the close of the third Appendix 
(p. 240) that the remainder of the Petrie 
collection which Mr. Grenfell hopes to 
publish in the course of the next few years 
will not contribute much to the elucidation 
of the Revenue Papyrus, though there still 
seems hope of getting some hints from the 
papyrus mummy cases found by Mr. 
Grenfell at Gurob in the spring of 1895. 


The translation and commentary are 
executed with the same care and thorough- 
ness as the text. Indeed the notes form a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of 
the Egypt of the early Ptolemies, for 
Mr. Grenfell has not only assembled illus- 
trative matter from the published papyri of 
various collections, but has been permitted 
by the liberality of the author to draw upon 
the materials of the Corpus of Greek 
Ostraca and the Corpus of Ptolemaic 
Papyri, which are being prepared by Prof. 
Wilcken. Although much still remains 
uncertain and obscure and the interpreter 
stands too often on fragile hypotheses, the 
time may come, as Prof. Mahaffy antici- 
pates, when the labour and ingenuity of 
scholars will succeed in reconstructing a 
connected and trustworthy account of the 
entire financial system of the Ptolemaic 
Exchequer. The first Appendix is a new 
and corrected text of a document similar in 
character to the Revenue Papyrus, viz. 
Papyrus 62 of the Louvre collection (Notices 
which Mr. Grenfell re-examined in September 
1894, at the suggestion of Prof. Lumbroso. 
The second brings together from the Petrie 
Papyri some unpublished fragments on cog- 
nate subjects. In the third, which is 
almost a treatise by itself, Mr. Grenfell 
boldly attacks the central problem of 
Ptolemaic Numismatics, the relation of 
silver to copper. I am not competent, had 
I the space, to examine the particulars of 
the solution proposed, for the coinage of the 
Ptolemies is a labyrinth I have never 
explored. A careful reader, who can appre- 
ciate what constitutes proof and refutation 
will perceive that Mr. Grenfell’s vigorous 
reasoning has swept away much rubbish ; 
and authorities such as Profs. Wilcken, 
Gardner and Mahaffy have expressed general 
approval of the new theory which is the 
fruit of the discussion. The work is 
crowned by complete Jndices of words, 
names, symbols and abbreviations. 

Some account of the contents and signifi- 
cance of this great roll will prove, I hope, 
more acceptable to readers of the Classical 
Review than scattered criticisms of minu- 
tiae of interpretation. The Revenue Papy- 
rus, once kept among the papers of a 
government office, sets forth the rules which 
governed the rights and duties of tax-farmers. 
The first 72 columns are divided into three 
sections marked off from each other by 
spaces of blank papyrus. The first chapter 
(A), ec. 1—22, is very imperfect, the first 
15 columns being ruined, but the fragments 
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that can be made out warrant the conjecture 
that this portion was devoted to general 
regulations defining the relations of govern- 
ment officials in each district, particularly 
of the Oeconomus and his Antigrapheus, to 
the men or companies of men who under- 
took the farming of the State Revenues. 
The second chapter (B), cc. 23—37, contains 
the orders and regulations for the transmut- 
ation of the share (drépoipa) of one-sixth of 
the produce of the vineyards and orchards 
(rapadeaoor) of Egypt, hitherto paid to the 
gods of Egypt, into a government tax, 
payable nominally to the deified queen, 
Arsinoe Philadelphus. The third chapter 
(C), cc. 388—72, is concerned with the State 
Monopoly in the manufacture and sale of 
oil. It is plain that other taxes, eg. on 
various cloth stuffs, were treated in cc. 73— 
107 and in fragments 1—6, but the only 
important fact that can be extracted from 
these miserable remnants is that the Royal 
Banks were farmed. 

The best way of realising the complexity 
of the Egyptian system of taxation and 
finance is to look first at the simpler 
methods of a Greek Republic, dpgédpevov 
kata iow aro tav At Athens the 
teAwvys, as his name implies, actually bought 
the tax, for a definite sum of money, gener- 
ally payable in instalments (xarafodAai) at 
specified dates. On the conclusion of the 
bargain the proceeds of the tax became for 
a time his private property, for which he 
rendered no account to the treasury. He 
appointed and paid the collectors, who were 
responsible to their employer, not to the 
state. Provided that the instalments were 
paid punctually, he had little to fear from 
the interference of the executive. The long 
list of Athenian magistrates shows no board 
to control the extortions of tax-farmers. 
Any organised supervision might have 
defeated the purpose of the system, which 
was to relieve the state of an invidious and 
burdensome task. Tax-payers and tax- 
collectors were left to fight out their differ- 
ences by actions at law brought before a 
court of judges (dixacrypiov) according to 
the familiar principles of Athenian jurisdic- 
tion. The only special regulations discover- 
able are that in suits brought by and against 
tax-farmers judgment had to be given 
within a month from the lodgment of the 
plaint, and that the Receivers General 
(dwrodéxrat), the board before whom such 
cases were taken, were empowered to settle 
on their own authority trivial disputes 
involving less than 10 drachmae. 

The tax-farmer in Egypt under the early 
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Ptolemies is in a very different position. 
Let us take first the management of the 
dropoipa. What first surprises an enquirer 
fresh from Greek city-states is that the 
person described as ‘the purchaser’ (6 
Tpiapevos does not collect the tax. 
The sixth of the produce of orchards was 
paid in money and was got in by a govern- 
ment official, the oeconomus (c. 29, 1011). 
The sixth of the produce of vineyards was 
paid in kind, 7.e. in wine. When the grapes 
had been gathered and the wine made, the 
cultivators (yewpyot) conveyed the due pro- 
portion to the repository (dzoddx.ov) estab- 
lished in their village by the oeconomus and 
were given by him a stamped receipt (é7o- 
odpaywpa). The wine thus collected was 
sold by the oeconomus in the presence of 
the tax-farmer, the antigrapheus (a servant 
of the crown) and the deputy of the anti- 
grapheus. Lastly, the oeconomus exacted 
payment of the price from purchasers, and 
put the sum down to the account of the 
tax-farmers at the Royal Bank. Here 
(c. 33, 6/7) there is an unlucky lacuna: 
Tas [Tyas ] eis tov 
avis Adyov brép : but 
whether Wilcken’s suggestion zpocOérw be 
taken or not—and I should prefer d:aypa- 
gérw as inc. 77, 4—the significance of the 
clause is unmistakable: it proves that the 
purchase money was not collected by the 
tax-farmers, and, when collected, was not 
immediately handed over to them, but was 
placed to the credit of the ‘account of the 
farm’ at the Royal Bank. 

Now, what was the form of this account ? 
How was it kept? The practice of Athens 
might prompt the answer that on one side 
were placed the sums actually paid in by 
the tax-farmers as instalments of the price 
they had engaged to give for the tax, while 
on the other side was set the money received 
by the government agents, who really man- 
aged the collection of the tax. But there 
are serious objections to the hypothesis that 
the farmers of the dzouopa made periodical 
payments to the bank separate and distinct 
from the amounts placed to ‘the credit of 
the farm’ by the Crown officials who re- 
ceived the tax. The balancing of are 
in the case of this particular impost is 
scribed in these words: ‘ When all the pro- 
duce has been sold, the oeconomus shall take 
with him the chief tax-farmer and his partners 
(rov iyyopaxora tiv Kat Tods perdxous 
airov) and the antigrapheus and shall balance 
accounts with the chief taxfarmer and his 
partners. If there is a surplus left over (év 
pev cepiy), he shall pay 
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ypawarw) to the chief tax.farmer (here apywvy) 
and his partners through the Royal Bank the 
share of the surplus due to each member of 
the company. But if there prove to be a 
deficit (eav yévntar) he shall require 
the chief taxfarmer and his partners and the 
sureties to pay each his share, payment to be 
exacted within the first three months of the 
JSollowing year’ (c. 34, 10 sgq.). The problem 
is to understand the nature of this ‘ deficit,’ 
which might be discovered at this final 
balancing of accounts at the close of the 
contract. If the idea is ‘in case the tax- 
Sarmers have failed to pay in full the stipu- 
lated price of the tax, the writer has ex- 
pressed his meaning very badly. And if it 
be assumed that the farmers have paid out 
of their own pockets purchase-money for the 
tax, why is it that only the surplus is divided 
among them? Would they not have a right 
to the whole of the tax? If this proved 
less than the price paid, the speculators would 
lose ; if it proved more, they would win ; 
in either case the transaction would be 
ended. The truth seems to be that the 
example of the Greek city-state is mis- 
leading. In Egypt the tax-farmers paid no 
instalments which can be distinguished from 
the returns of the tax. Under the fiction 
of a purchase they gave a guarantee to the 
government that the revenue from a tax 
should reach a certain sum. If more money 
was collected, they received the ‘ surplus’ ; 
if, however, there was a ‘ deficit,’ i.e. if the 
revenue fell below their estimate, they had to 
make up the difference and save the State 
from loss. 

No doubt the tax on vineyards and 
orchards with which [ have started is a 
peculiar case, because all the money came in 
together in the latter part of the year, after 
the vintage and fruit-gathering ; and it is 
conceivable that some of the taxes and con- 
tracts mentioned in the mutilated columns 
73-107 were managed on other principles. 
At the same time the regulations in the 
first chapter (A) of the papyrus seem to 
apply to all tax-farmers indiscriminately, 
and here again, as in the second chapter (B) 
which deals with the dropuoiwpa, we find in 
the description of the monthly balancings 
(c. 16 s9qq.) ‘deficit’ (éydea) more than once 
contrasted with ‘surplus’ (émvyévnpa). The 
16th column fails just at the point where 
valuable information must have been given, 
but a comparison of cc. 16, 17, 18, 19 tells 
against the view that in the course of each 
month the tax-farmer paid out of his private 
funds a fixed sum, which at the end of the 
month was set off against the taxes actually 


received. What happened appears to have 
been this. In the case of some taxes—not 
all, as the instance of the dmdopoipa shows, 
if proof be needed of what is obvious—the 
farmer guaranteed not only that the state 
should receive a particular total, but that 
so much should be paid into the bank in 
the course of each month. The accounts of 
each month were made up before the tenth 
of the following month. If the stipulated 
amount had not been received, there was 
a ‘deficit’ ; and the farmer with his sureties 
might be called upon at once. But if more 
had been taken by the collectors and paid 
into the bank, the ‘surplus’ thus arising 
was not handed over to the farmer, but 
carried on to the account of the next month. 
The State paid nothing to the farmer before 
the end of his contract. It sometimes hap- 
pened, however, that the same company had 
entered on several contracts. If in such a 
case at a monthly reckoning a surplus in 
one farm coincided with a deficit in another, 
the surplus was lent to the farm which re- 
quired it, the sureties being thus saved from 
the necessity of making good at once the 
deficit. If at a subsequent reckoning a 
deficit occurred in the farm which had thus 
lent its surplus to assist the distress of 
another farm, the oeconomus in charge of 
the monthly accounts first recalled this 
surplus. As this caused the deficit in the 
other farm to reappear, his next step was 
to make a call upon the sureties of that 
farm, in order that the proper revenue for 
the month might be secured. The general 
review of the accounts of the farmers came 
at the end of the year. The oeconomus 
added up what had been received as tax, 
and what had been paid by the farmers and 
their sureties to meet deficits or for other 
reasons, which are specified. From this he 
subtracted what was still owing under 
various heads, and set the total thus gained 
against the sum which the farmers had put 
upon the revenue of the tax. If it was 
found that the Government had received 
more than this estimate, the tax-farmer was 
given an order on the bank (19, 4 ém- 
ypawarw) for the surplus. A deficit however 
was reported by the oeconomus to a higher 
authority, 6 ris 
who examined the accounts before instruc- 
ting the oeconomus to recover the debt 
within a stated period. The object of this 
reference may have been to discover whether 
the company or farmer liable for the deficit 
had successful contracts in other nomes. 
But this is only a guess. 

The general rules of the first chapter 
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(A) indicate further that the collection of 
all taxes was under the supervision of the 
government. The oeconomus and anti- 
grapheus (c. 13) acting in concert with the 
chief tax-farmer determined the number of 
collectors (Aoyevrat), subordinates (imypérat), 
and keepers of receipts (cvpPoAodvAaxes) 
needed in a farm. Unregistered agents 
were prohibited under penalties (c. 12). A 
collector received 30 dr. a month, a sub- 
ordinate 20 dr., a keeper of receipts 15 dr., 
an inspector (€podos) 100 dr.; apparently 
the tax-farmer had no voice in the appoint- 
ment of an inspector. These salaries were 
provided out of the sums collected (Aoyev- 
para c. 12, 13), and seem to have been paid 
by the antigrapheus of the oeconomus (c. 
12, 11), though lacunae make this point 
uncertain. Even in the actual work of 
collecting the tax the oeconomus or his 
deputies play a part; thus the chief tax- 
farmer and his partners are forbidden to 
receive payments except in the presence of 
the oeconomus or the antigrapheus ; and the 
tax-farmer’s subordinates are threatened 
with penalties, if they accept money without 
the concurrence of the antigrapheus, or do 
not hand over to him any sums which they 
may have exacted. 

But if the tax-farmer did not relieve the 
government of all the trouble of collection, 
what purpose did he serve? In one case the 
answer is clear. The papyrus is complete 
enough to give some idea of the duties of 
the farmer of the dzduopa. In the first 
place, the cultivators before beginning to 
gather their grapes were bound to give 
notice to the tax-farmer and invite him to 
inspect the vineyard. Secondly, he had a 
right to watch the making of the wine and 
see that the measures of capacity used in 
the work were such as government officials 
had tested, sealed, and approved. If grapes 
were gathered and wine made before the 
arrival of the tax-farmer or his representa- 
tive, the peasants were required to keep the 
wine at the vats (éri rév Ajvwv) and report 
before a certain date the amount of wine so 
made andthe vineyard from which the grapes 
had been taken. When on any estate the wine 
was all made and its quantity had been duly 
measured, written statements (called ovyypa- 
gai) were drawn up by the cultivator and 
tax-farmer respectively. The tax-farmer 
declared under oath that he had entered the 
‘full amount of the produce including all 
wine made prematurely and reported to him 
by the cultivator, that he had appropriated 
none for himself, that he had suffered none 
to escape his attention. The cultivator on 


his part declared that he had exhibited all 
the produce and reported all wine made 
before the proper time and entered honestly 
the amount due as tax. These documents 
or copies of them—the papyrus here is im- 
perfect—were transmitted to the oeconomus. 
The oeconomus decided disputes between 
cultivators and tax-farmers about the 
amount of the produce. If the tax-farmer, 
though requested by the cultivator, failed to 
make the proper ovyypady, he lost his 
rights ; the government represented by the 
oeconomus and antigrapheus stepped into 
his place, concluded the ovyypa¢dy, and on 
receipt of the wine were forbidden to credit 
the value of it to the account of the tax- 
farmer. The dzépoipa from orchards needed 
a different treatment. Since the tax was 
not paid in dates and fruit but in money, a 
valuation of the crop was necessary. If the 
tax-farmer accepted the assessment of the 
cultivator, cvyypadai were drawn up as in 
the case of vineyards, and the oeconomus 
exacted one-sixth of the value declared. If 
the tax-farmer objected to the cultivator’s 
valuation, he was empowered to take over 
and sell the crop at his pleasure, on condi- 
tion of paying over to the cultivator the 
proceeds of each day’s sales. When the 
cultivator had recovered the sum at which 
he had estimated his crop, the surplus 
became the property of the tax-farmer, and 
the cultivator was required to pay the 
oeconomus one-sixth of the real value. If 
on the other hand the crop did not fetch the 
amount of the cultivator’s assessment, the 
tax-farmer was in some way liable to the 
oeconomus for the difference, but the details 
are lost in a lacuna. 

The object of these rules is excellently 
explained by Mr. Grenfell (p. 105). ‘ Zhe 
complicated system described, of which the 
central fact was the separation of tax-farmer 
and tax-collector, rendered it as certain as any 
system could vender it, that the Treasury 
received what was due, the whole of what was 
due, and nothing but what was due. For if 
the oeconomus attempted to defraud the govern- 
ment either by granting exemptions or by 
peculations, the loss would fall on the tax- 
Jarmers, who would then lose their surplus, 
and therefore had the strongest motive for 
seeing that the oeconomus kept the accounts 
correctly ... On the other hand it was 
impossible for the oeconomus to exact more 
than the legal amount of the tax, because the 
amount was fixed by a contract between the 
tax-farmer and cultivator, over which the 
oeconomus had no control. And if the tax- 
Jarmer tried to extort more than wus 
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entitled to, in one case, by the no less ingeni- 
ous than equitable arrangements described in 
c. 29 13—20 [te., the regulations for the 
assessment of orchards} he would find the 
tables turned on him; and in the other, 
c. 28, 5—8 [#.e., in consequence of the rules 
for estimating the produce of vineyards] 
he would have to submit his demands to the 
oeconomus, who having no interest in allowing 
the taxfarmers to increase their surplus at the 
expense of the tax-payers, and having been 
expressly forbidden to take any part in tax- 
farming himself (c. 15, 4), would have no 
motive for giving an unfair decision. So far 
as mechanical safeguards could go, the inter- 
ests both of the Exchequer and the tax-payer 
were protected at every point. Mr. Grenfell 
also observes that the tax-farmers were 
serviceable for another reason, because they 
enabled the government to make an accurate 
estimate beforehand of its revenue, and 
secured it against loss from a sudden fall in 
the value of crops. About this security I 
have my doubts. It would be interesting 
to get a tax-farmer’s opinion on the point. 
The business of these speculators was to 
forecast the fluctuations of the market and 
offer no sum that would expose themselves 
to loss. The remains of the papyrus furnish 
no definite statement of the date of the 
auction of the drdpopa, but it may be 
conjectured from c. 26, 13 that the tax was 
sold shortly before the vintage. If this 
guess be right, the bidders came to the sale 
with some knowledge of the general charac- 
ter of the year’s crop, and they could get 
from the Royal Scribes an account of the 
acreage of vineyards and orchards liable to 
the tax in each nome. Probably with these 
data trained experts could calculate with 
tolerable accuracy not only the gross produce 
of the crops of a nome but also the price of 
the fruit and the wine. It must also be 
remembered that the tax-farmer was present 
at the sale of the wine and was perhaps able 
to influence the oeconomus in selecting the 
dates of the auctions and in accepting bids. 
Mistakes, no doubt, were sometimes made 
in the heat of competition, but I am inclined 
to believe that in the long run the govern- 
ment, not the tax-farmer, bore the loss from 
a fall in prices. Nothing in this document 
indicates that the responsibilities of the tax- 
farmer were so great and the profits so 
meagre, that men could not be found to face 
the risks. Yet such was the end of the 
system. The Louvre Papyrus (Appendix I.) 
shows significant cracks and rents in the 
elaborate and artificial structure ; and the 
edict issued by the Praefect of Egypt, 


Tiberius Julius Alexander, on the accession 
of Galba—it is cited by Mr. Grenfell on 
p. 114—reveals the collapse of the edifice : 
éyvov yap mpd Tavtos etAoywrarnv 
évrevéw ixtp tod py axovtas avOpwrous 
eis TeAwvetas GAAas Tapa 
kowov Cos érapxedv mpods Biav 
C.1.G. iii. 4957, 10 sqq. But in spite of 
complaints and promises of relief the 
compulsion continued under other names, 
for the zpdxtopes dpyupudv, whose receipts 
are common among the papyri of the 
Imperial age, were not officials but men of 
substance discharging an onerous Aeroupyia. 

Many difficulties beset the account of the 
State Monopoly in oil, which occupies the 
third chapter (C) of the papyrus, and it is 
particularly hard to understand in this case 
the position of the farmer or ‘ purchaser,’ 
and the nature of his profits. The oils 
mentioned are sesame oil, kiki or castor oil, 
made from the croton plant (ricinus com- 
munis), kvyxwov, made from xvjKxos, probably 
a species of artichoke—as Prof. Mahaffy 
points out, the papyrus confirms ‘cnecinum’ 
in Plin. N.H. 15, 7, 30, a reading printed in 
the 16th century by Gelenius but rejected 
by some modern editors (e.g. Mayhoff) in 
favour of ‘cnidinum’—colocynth oil, made 
from the seeds of gourds, and linseed oil. 
The regulations are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the production of sesame oil 
and kiki, and do not expressly state that 
the other three kinds were manufactured 
under the same conditions. The absence of 
olive oil from the list is remarkable ; Prof. 
Mahaffy suggests that the tree, which 
flourished in the Fayoum in the time of 
Strabo, was introduced by the Greek military 
colonists (kAypodyxor) planted in this region 
during Philadelphus’ reign. 

In each nome the State had the complete 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
sesame oil and kiki, and possibly of the 
other varieties as well. It prescribed the 
number of acres to be planted with sesame 
and croton, it supplied in certain cases seed 
to the cultivators, and it bought the whole 
crop at a fixed price per artaba ; to sell the 
seeds to a private person was a punishable 
offence. Oil might only be manufactured in 
the ‘King’s Factories.’ Not only were 
private persons forbidden to make or sell oil 
but it was illegal even to possess oil presses 
and mortars. The only exception allowed 
was in favour of the priests of the temples, 
who were permitted to make, under inspec- 
tion, sufficient sesame oil for the annual 
consumption of their societies, but were 
compelled to buy their kiki from the govern- 
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ment agents. The law fixed the site and 
equipment of the factories, the status and 
wages of the workmen, and the minimum 
quantity of oil to be produced daily at each 
mill, The oil turned out was sold at monthly 
auctions to registered dealers in each village, 
who were bound to retail it to the inhabitants 
at a fixed price. The procedure at the 
auctions is obscure, so that the value of the 
monopoly cannot be made out with certainty. 
But it seems probable that the dealers were 
only allowed a definite percentage as 
brokerage and could not by combination 
force down the price at the auctions in order 
to increase their own gains. There are 
indications that the profits of the State were 
considerable. The retail price in the nomes 
of a metretes of sesame oil containing 12 
choes was 48 dr. Now the Crown took from 
the contractors in the nomes a certain amount 
of oil for use at Alexandria. It defrayed 
the cost of carriage and of the jars (xépapos) 
but paid for a metretes of sesame oil con- 
taining 12 choes only 31 dr. 4} ob. Ap- 
parently this sum covered the price of the 
raw material, the wages of manufacture and 
superintendence, and miscellaneous expenses. 
The profit, then, on every metretes of sesame 
oil sold in the nomes may have been as much 
as 14 dr., a deduction being allowed for 
brokerage. 

This monopoly was leased to contractors, 
each nome being treated as a separate unit, 
almost as a little kingdom with a frontier 
and custom houses. It is worth while to 
sketch roughly the rights and duties of the 
‘purchasers’ (of tiv in 
theory they were tax-collectors as well as 
manufacturers. The government professed 
to pay the cultivators 8 dr. for an artaba of 
sesame containing 30 choenices prepared for 
grinding, and 4 dr. for an artaba of croton 
containing 30 choenices prepared for grinding, 
the choenix according to Wilcken being 
approximately a litre. But a tax of 2 dr. 
was levied on each artaba of sesame, and of 
1 dr. on each artaba of croton, and it was 
paid not in money but in sesame and croton. 
Thus the cultivator received e.g. 8 dr. for an 
artaba of sesame but had to return 2 dr. in 
sesame. Why the government did not 
simply give the cultivator 6 dr. is a mystery, 
especially as the classes described as dreXcis 
(c. 43, 11) only get 6 dr. for each artaba of 
sesame. The first task of the ‘ purchaser’ 
was to assess the crop. The method resem- 
bled that employed for vineyards. Accom- 
panied by the nomarch and toparch or their 
deputies he visited the fields as soon as the 
crop was ready for gathering, and settled 


with the peasant the value of the harvest. 
The results arrived at by the two parties 
were embodied in cvyypadat authenticated 
by the seal of the government agent present. 
Secondly, the ‘ purchaser’ superintended the 
manufacture of the oil. His powers were 
restricted. It was the office of the oeconomus 
and his antigrapheus to establish the neces- 
sary factories, to equip them with plant, and 
to furnish a proper supply of raw materials. 
Apparently it was the oeconomus or his 
deputy who paid the workmen their wages. 
The workmen were tied to their factories, 
and if any of them crossed over into another 
nome, they were subject to arrest not only 
by the contractor but also by the oeconomus 
and antigrapheus, and there is evidence to 
show that in practice the work of fetching 
back runaways devolved upon the officials of 
the Crown. The principal duties of the con- 
tractor were to compel the men to work 
regularly, to ensure that a specified minimum 
of produce was converted into oil every day, 
and to guard against illicit manufacture of 
oil, either in the Crown factories or by 
private persons, though even in this province 
he was checked by a clerk appointed by the 
oeconomus and antigrapheus, and possessing 
joint authority over the men, the factories, 
and the plant. The sale of the oil to the 
dealers was in the hands of the oeconomus 
and antigrapheus, who received the purchase 
money and paid it into the royal bank. 

Now, what was the nature of the ‘pur- 
chaser’s’ contract with the Crown? Looking 
at the general regulations of the first chapter 
(A) of the papyrus and at the administra- 
tion of the tax on vineyards and orchards 
the reader is tempted to answer that the 
farmer of the oil monopoly was responsible 
for the profits from the sale of oil to the 
retailers, i.e. that he engaged that a certain 
amount of money should be received monthly 
by the royal treasury, on condition of re- 
ceiving any surplus over the sum guaranteed 
and of making good any deficit. The tax 
may be left out of account ; for if, as seems 
likely, the sesame and croton collected as 
tax were taken to the factories and made 
into oil, its only effect was to reduce the 
price of these seeds by one fourth. 

But Mr. Grenfell urges (p. 127 sqq.) that 
there is little room here for a deficit or 
surplus such as that mentioned in A and B, 
and concludes that ‘the Government farmed 
out the oil monopoly, not in the least to secure 
a fixed revenue, for the revenue from it was 


jfiwed already, but to ensure the economical 


manufacture of the oil, while the tax-farmers 
received a definite reward for their labour in 
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superintending the manufacture and sale of 
the oil instead of an indefinite surplus.’ It 
appears to me that the revenue could not be 
fixed, and that the appearance of a surplus 
or a deficit on the whole contract depended 
on the competition at the auction. Let us 
try to place ourselves at the point of view 
of a bidder for the oil monopoly of a 
particular nome. He knew the exact cost 
of making a metretes of oil ; and he could 
guess within narrow limits the price that 
would be got for it from the retailers. What 
could not be known was how many metretae 
he would make and how many he would sell. 
The first element of uncertainty was the 
crop. The government published a state- 
ment of the number of dpovpa: that would 
be sown with sesame and croton, and under- 
took ‘to compensate the purchaser of the 
monopoly, if through the neglect of its 
servants the specified acreage was not 
planted. But the government did not 
guarantee him against bad seasons or bad 
husbandry, and the speculator could not 
avoid some risk, since the contract ran for 
two years. It is true that the price of the 
seeds was fixed, but, notwithstanding this 
security, any failure in the supply of raw 
material was of serious moment to the con- 
tractor. He could not increase his profit by 
reducing wages and other miscellaneous 
expenses, for they were not under his con- 
trol. Neither could he help himself by 
more economical processes of manufacture, 
for it is stipulated in c. 58 8/9 (=c. 60, 15- 
17) that ‘if the flow of the oil (4 priors) pro- 
duces a larger amount, it shall belong to the 
Treasury.’ This clause implies that the 
State required that a fixed amount of oil 
should be produced from a fixed quantity of 
raw materials ; and it is highly probable 
that the lacuna at the head of c. 47 gave 
the ratios for the various seeds. Thus, if 
the contractor managed to extract a larger 
percentage of oil, he was not permitted to 
reap the advantage. He was therefore 
peculiarly dependent on the harvest; the 
number of metretae that contributed to his 
profits was necessarily in a fixed ratio to the 
number of artabae that came to the factories. 
The second element of uncertainty was the 
consumption of oil in the nome. The con- 
tractor’s output might not be all taken up 
by the retailers. On the unsold oil there 
was no profit, but at the same time there 
was no loss, as the farmer was compensated 
for the oil and raw materials he left behind 
on giving up the contract (c. 53) and, though 
there is some uncertainty in consequence of 
lacunae, every thing points to the conclusion 
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that he received the approximate cost price 
of the oil and seeds left in stock. If, then, 
there were fluctuations in the crop and the 
sale, a bidder for the oil monopoly would be 
in the same position as a bidder for the tax 
on vineyards and orchards. He calculated 
to the best of his ability the probable profits 
for the next two years; he then deducted 
from this sum what appeared to him an’ 
adequate reward for his labour and risks, 
and engaged that the government should 
receive the rest. If he rashly guaranteed 
too much money, there might be a deficit ; 
if he was prudent, he got for himself a sur- 

lus. 
. For these reasons I hesitate to assent 
to Mr. Grenfell’s statement that in the oil 
monopoly there was little room for a surplus 
or deficit such as that mentioned in A and 
B. But I recognise that the theory of the 
transaction which I have presented has weak 
places. The main difficulty lies in the de- 
scription of the monthly balancing of 
accounts between the farmer of the monopoly 
and the clerk appointed by the oeconomus 
(c. 54, 20 sgq.). No provision is made for 
the contingency of a deficit on the month’s 
working or of a surplus to be credited to 
the farmer’s account. The reckoning aimed 
only at discovering the net profits on the oil 
sold in the course of the month ; the money 
received from the purchasers of oil was set 
against the price of the seed and the various 
expenses incidental to manufacture and sale 
(wages, jars, carriage etc.), but nothing is 
said about the disposal of the balance and 
its relation to the receipts guaranteed by 
the contractor. The third chapter of the 
papyrus is badly drafted and shows many 
erasures and corrections and _ bracketed 
passages but such an omission at just this 
place is staggering. The absence of any 
description of the final settlement at the 
close of the contract is far less surprising, 
for this part of the papyrus may be, and 
probably is, imperfect. It cannot be plau- 
sibly maintained that the general regula- 
tions of the first chapter (A) make further 
details in the third chapter (C) entirely 
superfluous. 

A second difficulty arises from the use of 
and in this third chapter. 
In c. 41 it is ordered that the nomarch, top- 
arch, oeconomus and antigrapheus shall com- 
pensate the holders of the monopoly, if the 
published number of acres has not been 
sown with sesame and croton, paying them 
the tax on the seeds which they had a right 
to expect from the unplanted land, and also 
rd tod éAatov Kal xikios. Inc. 45 
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we read that rot] yevnpatos Tod Karep- 
yalopévov was first written and 
wfterwards corrected) édaiov the workmen 
(€Aaovpyoi) are to receive 2 dr. 3 ob. 
(corrected from 3 dr.) on every metretes 
containing 12 choes and of this the work- 
men (6 éAaovpyds Kal of xdzes) shall have 
1 dr. 4 ob. (corrected from 2 dr.) and the 
farmers (of tiv aviv qyopaxores) 5 ob. 
(corrected from 1 dr.). Mr. Grenfell re- 
ports that there is not room for dz[d rod 
and suggests that yevjparos is 
one of the mistakes of the first scribe. 
Further, the items of the monthly account 
inc. 55 include 7rd cuvreraypevov pepierbar 
TOD TH eAatovpy@ Kat TH Tiv 
avi Svocxodvte (1. 10) and lower down in the 
same column occurs the following sentence : 
ot roils zpayparevopevors THY 
ard Tod amd (altered 
to tod émvyevyparos (1. 13, 14). It is 
clear that in these passages the word 
éxvyévyua cannot mean, as in chapters A 
and B, the surplus of the actual receipts of 
the monopoly over the sum promised by the 
purchasers. The key to the meaning is 
given by the first passage cited above, that 
from c. 41; there 76 tod éAaiov Kat 
xixwos must signify, as Mr. Grenfell shows, 
the profits of the monopoly, ¢.e., the differ- 
ence between the cost price and the selling 
price of the oil, and this sense will also suit 
all the other places in this chapter where 
émcyevnua is found. But I cannot agree 
with Mr. Grenfell, when he argues that a 
share in this profit, viz., the 5 obols on each 
metretes which are mentioned in the second 
passage cited (c. 45) constituted the pcbds 
or wages of the contractors, and that this 
pay was the main, if not the only induce- 
ment to undertake the task of superintend- 
ing the manufacture. The auction seems 
to me inexplicable, if the purchasers of the 
monopoly were substantially hired servants 
of the crown, who had before them nothing 
but a prospect of receiving on a metretes of 
oil a percentage which is only one half of 
that assigned to the workmen in the factory. 
I prefer to suppose that the regulations in 
this chapter are badly drawn, and that the 
salaries (woo, c. 55) meant are the sums 
paid to the servants of the contractors. It 
may fairly be doubted whether any company 


that undertook the oil monopoly of a nome 
was so numerous that it could depute a 
partner to superintend every factory in the 
district. I venture to suggest that many 
of these superintendents were salaried sub- 
ordinates, and that their wages were made 
a charge on the profits of the monopoly in 
accordance with the principle laid down in 
the general regulations of the first chapter 
(A), where it is provided (c. 12) in the case 
of farmed taxes that collectors and subor- 
dinates shall be paid out of the money 
collected. The words in c. 55 (r@ dtocxodvre 
are not fatal to this interpretation and the 
phrase used in c. 45 (of riv ayopaxdres) 
may be regarded as a pardonable careless- 
ness of expression; the writer says ‘the 
purchasers of the monopoly shall receive 
5 obols’ without any intention of excluding 
the idea that in general the money went to 
the superintendent, who might or might 
not be a partner in the company. 

In his book on the Political Economy of 
Egypt under the Lagidae Lumbroso quotes 
from Rossi the opinion that ‘en matiére de 
douanes les modernes n'ont ubsolument rien 
inventé.’ Rossi was thinking, I imagine, of 
the scientific extortions of the Bus-Empire, 
and did not dream that in the third century 
before Christ the Greeks in Egypt were 
administering a financial system as intricate 
and highly organised as anything invented 
by the bureaucracy of Imperial Rome. But 
these all-pervading tax-farmers, this net- 
work of oflicials, these banks and comp- 
trollers and elaborate balance-sheets, are 
they creations of the Greek intellect setting 
itself to work out the consequences of 
Absolutism as logically and thoroughly as it 
had developed at Athens the opposite ideal 
of government by the people? Or do we 
catch in this papyrus a glimpse of arcana 
imperii familiar to the great Pharaohs and 
inherited by each new master of the valley 
of the Nile? Lien west plus & souhuiter que 
la découverte de documents nouveaux et moins 
mutilés, The wish with which in 1870 
Lumbroso ended his discussion of the 
difficult Louvre Papyrus may be repeated in 
1896 with hope more assured. 

W. Wyse. 
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BLAYDES’ ADVERSARIA IN AESCHYLUM. 


Adversaria in Aeschylum scripsit ac collegit 
F. H. M. Braypes, LL.D, Halle 1896. 
Pp. 356. 7 Mk. 


Tais book has been something of a disap- 
pointment. In the last few years I have 
found Dr. Blaydes’ collections on Aristo- 
phanes of such great service that I looked 
forward to this work in the hope of obtaining 
help of the same nature upon Aeschylus. 
But it is plain at once that during his wide 
reading Dr. Blaydes has not had the text of 
Aeschylus in his head as he has had that of 
Aristophanes. The illustration has a far 
narrower range, consisting largely of similar 
words and phrases in tragedy—so that much 
of it is but a fragmentary concordance— 
while of the rest there is much that may be 
found in any commentary. Nor, perhaps, 
was it worth while in the Appendix pp. 
311-354 to transcribe from my essay On 
Editing Aeschylus (I cannot but recognise 
the source) some score of collections without 
the argument they were enlisted to support. 

Having begun so long ago, Dr. Blaydes 
may be excused for! using Dindorf’s text, 
though it is now quite obsolete. But 
unfortunately there is no sign that he has 
thought it necessary to ascertain the MS. 
readings. He has been content to treat the 
text of Dindorf or of Weil as if these were 
the data for criticism. Naturally this has 
sometimes deprived his remarks of value. 
For example : 7heb. 609 ‘ pia] Leg. aut 
pope.’ dive is Wellauer’s correction of the 
MS. dice. Supp. 477 ‘xai ye] Kai 
dxn Burges. Qu. vai: 
vel xai roAAaxn to—.' But the MS. gives 
kat piv wokdayxy ye. The original, I suspect, 
Was ov piv ye (as your is 
Cf. O. 7. 519, Philemon 
28, 9, 

Cho. 318 ‘dvripopov] Qu. 
igdpowpov is the gloss that caused the MS. 
ivoripopov, of which dvrimowpov is Erfurdt’s 
emendation. Hum. 177 ‘ék Qu. 
Neither yévous (Weil) nor 
(Hartung) nor any of the many conjectures 
accounts both for the MS. éxe‘vov and for the 
schol. Hum. 277 ‘ Spyous] Haec 
non intelligo. Tentabam érepa re oAAd.’ The 
lemma here is a conjecture discarded by 
Weil, who now, like Wecklein, is inclined to 
approve Herwerden’s The 


? Throughout this article I shall use, as always, 
Wecklein’s numeration. 


MS. xafappovs I believe to be sound 
and rightly explained by the second schol. : 
‘Taught by misfortune, [ am well versed in 
the lore of purification—I know when to 
speak and when to keep silence. But on 
this occasion I was commanded to speak.’ 
Orestes alludes to the silence enjoined on the 
blood-polluted (v. 451); he is explaining 
why he breaks it. 

In Lum. 616 (p. 348) 76 8) pou is merely 
a conjecture of Weil’s for 708’ afya: and I 
do not know who is responsible for vods 
yépovow eb pabeiv in Ag. 587 (p. 185), or for 
déxn in Lum. 386 (p. 345), or for Gedy in 
553 for which B. (p. 347) suggests dBov. 
The MS. is é« rav 8’, corrected by Wieseler 
to éxov 0’. 

Dr. Blaydes’ method is indicated by his 
remark (p. 327) on Ag. 718 dydAaxrov ovtws 
dvip (where Wecklein well conjectured 
dyadaxta Bovras évip), ‘Si corrigas 
otrws optimus evadet sensus.’ That is 
too often the only condition of which he 
takes account. Metre he disregards again 
and again ; not hesitating, for example, to 
propose in Pers. 994 pedrew evrocbev, Theb. 
896 atrovs pévover, 1013 rypBoxda krepiopara, 
Ag. 218 oddéw, 256 Euede, padraxa 8, 259 
7a 8 évOevd for ra 8 évOev (which we are not 
to take for rdvredOev ‘ namque évGev relativum 
est.’ Yet 7a 8 &vOev ‘the sequel’ is read in 
Eur. fr. 621), 718 A€ovros oxvpvov Sdépors 
dOjracrov, 1251 Kdpta voiv mapecKorets, 
Cho. 427 xpornrov ’Atpeidov or avdpos (with 
what sense’), 992 after four other guesses 
‘nune mihi unice verum videtur pipaw’ av 
airis ’x8va,’ Lum. 545 AGE warjoys, 772 
dunxdvous Svaerpagias or—ous Tapd- 
fopev—as (read zpépopevt). Theb. 809 is 
not comparable with Eur. £/. 1318 ; xaxogpd- 
rida Bodv in Pers. 938 is not a dochmiac but 
an anapaestic dipody resolved ; dpevodadArjs 
in Zum. 331, for which, p. 344, he suggests 
dpevoBdraBys, is correct, the metre being 
paeonic as Cho. 802. 

The character of the annotations leads me 
to infer that attention to Aeschylus belongs 
to an early period of Dr. Blaydes’ studies ; 
that he has long laid him by, and resumed 
him again lately, with enthusiasm unabated, 
but without realizing the advance that has 
been made meantime towards the elucidation 
of this exacting author. He seems to have 


recorded any conjectures that he has come 
across, the greater proportion of the modern 
being contributed by F. W. Schmidt, Naber 
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and Herwerden ; the rest date mostly as far 
back as Burges, who figures very largely. It 
was at the least superfluous to publish these 
at all, because they, with everything else up 
to 1892,may be found in Wecklein’s complete 
and conscientious records. But somehow 
both Wecklein’s text and his invaluable 
Appendices have contrived apparently to 
escape Dr. Blaydes’ notice. He would have 
found that a great number of the emendations 
he proposes have been proposed already. 
Among such as are new, I gladly call atten- 
tion to the following : supply in Pers. 863 
drabeis és> eb tpdocovtas ayov oikovs. 
(oixia rpdérrovea is a correct and frequent 
phrase.) Dr. Blaydes’ own suggestion is 
avhiis ad , and in Cho. 804 he proposes 80s ad 
idciv, but the shortening of ad before a vowel 
does not seem to me probable: in Homer it 
always remains long, except possibly in ad 
éyo K 292 (=y 382), Q 595, where éys may 
suffer prodelision, as often in Attic; cf. 
58. ‘The cause supposed for the omission 
is the usual one, similarity of the neigh- 
bouring word. On the same principle, in 
Eum. 313 (where B. quotes an unmetrical 
conjecture by Wakefield) I would supply 
after xetpus or xabapas —postulated, 
I think, by the antithesis in 317—and in 
P. V. 424 <ceuvoraray> orévover 
trav... In Theb. 719 suggests 
or karéxew for kat 
katéxew, Where xai, it correct, must mean 
‘also’ (not ‘ even’); but it has always 
arrested me, and I had myself thought of 
éyxatexev. In Supp. 523 dei 
dvaxtov Seip’ eSaicrov, dei y’ may be right ; 
cf. P. V. 42, Alexis 257. The clue to that 
line is to recognise that deiy’ éfaicrov must 
be the subject, and dvaxrwv the predicate— 
an adjective. I had thought of dvorov 
‘pitiless’ (cf. Ar. Rhet. Cope ii. 8, 6 and 12) ; 
but the appropriate word seems rather to be 
avapxtov ‘exceeding terror is ever uncon- 
trolled’; cf. Theb. 245, P. V. 907-911, Cho. 
1020-2. In Zum. 52 B.’s xés 76 wav is 
necessary, unless péAavai 7’ (Hartung) is 
right. In Hum. 591 éxrewa: rovrov ovtis 
dpvyots (for rovrov gives the point : 
cf. 466, 614 dpacar dorep cirov (as I 
find Davies had already emended wozep éativ), 
ovk dpvovpeba: add’ ef duxaiws pr: ‘To the 
act, as I said, I plead guilty: the question 
is whether the homicide was justifiable.’ Cf. 
P. V. 51 otdev (Hartung for 
kovoev) dvremev exw. (In Pers. 740 read 
y’, ovd At these last three 
notions I had myself arrived; and I find 
Dr. Blaydes coinciding with me in the 
following, published shortly before in the 


Journ. of Philol. 46, Ag. 886 kvxdpevov (for 
which add Apoll. Rhod. i. 1327), Hum. 23 
émotpopai. In xai wAéov Ag. 563 we had 
both been anticipated by Wilamowitz and 
Sonny. id dé yav in Lum. 175 (for re) after 
the negative is a correction already made by 
Heyse. In Lum. 375 Bapureoy, B. is surely 
right in appealing for as tpomerys, 
edrrerys, xapourerys, Saxpvorerys: add dvc- 
TEpiTETYS, yovuTetys, Suorerys, diirerys, 
deporeryns. I may mention also his suggestion 
of dvOjpara in Theb. 263. 

I wish I could find more. But Dr. Blaydes 
has not gone deeply enough into the thought 
and language of his author, and is too little 
bound by textual probabilities for much to 
commend itself to me. Too often it is enough 
for him, when he finds one word, to bid us 
read another: P. V. 116 ddpacros for 
adeyyys, 473 dsupyov for émpacaov, Theb. 229 
Kwxutois eri og’ avbilere, 713 Epis 
for 8 Epis 8’ (read eforpiver, 
Greg. Cor. p. 711), 840 xoupiuw for roummor, 
894 obd€ y’ dyopos “Apys, Supp. 14 
dxéwv, 884 orévage for ivfe, Ag. 826 
voow for 7G vooov (which 
is heightened for 7d €xovre tHv vocov), 1510 
for Bragera or for péAas, Cho. 
81 for 100 Kowdy 
xopilopev, 338 duéyaptos for drpiaxtos, katevy- 
para to end 398 (Ta xOovio re rysai H. L. 
Ahrens rightly), 422 éxopdpav tov "Apeov or 
tov Opnvov wore, 447 prpoupervy for xexpuppeve, 
611 KAvw for orvyciv, 745 xapav or pdos for 
tpiBnv, 821 for dra, 843 yarup’ dvra for 
kat Bdérovra, 969 pododtvrac for 
1020 réOpirrov for iv 
(add 8’) (Stanley for -ot), Lum. 
253 mpooéBadev for 266 
mueiv, 464 or AaBorto’ for 492 
dpxov didotca . . kpwetv, 565 paxdpevov 
or maXatovr’ or AnpOev7’ for dSvas 
Aarradvov, 668 KexAnwevn for reOpappévy, 956 
dmAnorov for éuBAwrov, 987 Kaorvyet, 1032 
70 Nourov Ta as mpéra. These 
are fair samples of the wares before me. 
It would be painful to show how incredible 
they all are. With the best will in the 
world, it is impossible to take them 
seriously. 

A few observations to conclude. 

Pers. 430: Dr. Blaydes may add Ar. Vub. 
1316 Kxaréxovor "Epwres edpas (€uas MSS.) 
moAews, as Eur. 556, Hum. 11. Theb. 
549 (p. 76 B) read eyo. 
qualifies the boast preceding. 
Theb. 777 waides pytépwv reOpappévar many 
besides Dr. Blaydes have supposed to be 
either corrupt or incomplete. It is only a 
paraphrase of ‘ molly-coddles.’ 
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See Eust. 971, 27, Lobeck Phryn. p. 299, 
and cf. pappaxv0o. Ar. Ran. 990 Blaydes, 
tnGarrAadois Kock Com. Ait. iii. p. 401. 

Theb. 960 (=975) read dAye spo tad 
eyyibev for toiwy (crovuv B., which is 
unmetrical). Zheb. 976 (p. 91 B.) for divypa 
tpirdAtov I conjecture didvpa te: cf. 
Pers. 1034, Cho. 788 with Wecklein’s note. 
On Supp. 65 wevOet véov oixrov B. 
mentions only Burges’ meaningless veooadv. 
If in 59 éyyauos is correct, wév (Haecker) is a 
likely substitute for véov: if (which the 
choriambic metre favours) éyydios should be 
read with Bamberger, then zevOet yoov oixrpov 
seems probable: cf. e.g. Aesch. fr. 291. 

On Supp.'861 yovdovmaramra B. quotes 
Wecklein’s notion that Karddovra ‘ Catar- 
acts’ (Hdt. ii. 17) is concealed. Read ri ov, 
dovmiaxarira ; ‘what mean you, with your 
beating of the breast (8ovr—), wailing (iax—) 
and shrilling (émira)?’ Cf. Soph. Aj. 630, 
and for zi ov; Eur. Ale. 29, Herodas i. 9, 
Ar, Lys. 136, Av. 136, Ach. 803, Ran. 1454, 
Xen. Symp. 3, 7. Compound epithets are 
constantly misapprehended by copyists, who 
usually split them up: as new suggestions I 
offer Theb. 84 drixpyrret Bog (or &rox—), 
Supp. 848 yaidavag (as immavaxras Pers. 999, 
macuvag: cf. Lobeck Phryn. 674), dy. 552 
(cor dyr.), Hum. 499 érvpomai- 
détpwra ‘inflicted by own children’: érvpos, 
érytypos are commonly used of true-born 
children (On Ed. Aesch. p. 152, where add 
Philostr. Apoll. vi. 40 éxi érvpa 
tixtew), and the compound is as facile as 
érupodprs, adbromais, EreoBovradar 
( = Bovradéwv Kaibel Zpigr. 852). B. 
p- 346 suggests érepa, which supposes an 
unlikely corruption. 

In Supp. 870 éyo Baubvyxatos Babpeias 
Bafpeias (p. 155 B.), ’Apyetos (Ellis) was 
Bothe’s conjecture. Bafpeias, I take it, 
should be BaGeias Syd.), the p having 
been superscribed to indicate a reading 
Bapeias. Supp. 1012 (p. 159 B.) should end, 
I believe, with! dvewypev’ 

Ag. 78 "Apys evi ‘Miror 
nemini criticorum in mentem venisse emen- 
dationem simplicissimam et certissimam oix 
évi yypa.’ +B. p. 327. No alteration is 
required. évi xwpa means ‘ in his place,’ ‘ at 
his post,’ év rm rage, and should be read in 
Supp. 987 for ev raccecbe. Cf. Callim. 
hk. Del. 192 pp. 41, 305 Schneider. In Ag. 
386 droApdtwv “Apy tvedvrwv peifov 7) Sixatws 
B. suggests dvavddrov. But the clue to the 
passage is that zvedvrwy peifov 7) 8. is com- 


1 Beginning, it may be, with some form, of 
Kagwp—, aS KagwpiK@® Avove’.. = I 
should be glad of help. 


plete in itself, and does not govern “Apy (or 
e.g. apjv). I “conjecture droAparw 
’vy “Ape ‘in an an unjustifiable war.’ Ag. 
504 (181 B.) dwoorepa? Cf. Nikolaos Walz 
Rhet. i. 330 piv < odv > A€ywv 
dmoorep® py B. adds to 
the conjectures on Ag. 1234 Ovoveay “Aidov 
pyrépa, which no editor yet has understood, 
though it is rightly explained by Lobeck on 
Aj. 802. The genitive, like "Epwiwy, drys 
is equivalent to an adjective, hellish, inferna/, 
including the senses cursed or deadly ; and 
serves as an expletive, the devil's own. The 
use is extremely common in tragedy, and 
occurs also in later authors, as 1 mean to 
show another time. Two examples will be 
enough for the present: Eur. Cycl. 293 ro 
Geoorvyd "Avdov payeipy. Aristias Trag. 3, 1 
palaypéras “Adov ‘damned bread- 
collecting trencherman.’ Ag. 1251 Har- 
tung’s zapexoryns (not mentioned by B. pp. 
213, 327) may be confirmed by Bekk. 
Anecd. 428. 25 ixvav tHv 
Kiva A€yovow Grav pyKére Ta ixvy. 
(Suid., Hesych.). 

Ag. 1451 (p. 223 B.) pépovo’ would 
be exactly like Soph. Aj. 1201: cf. Pind. . 
x. 72, I. ii. 37. 

Ag. 1605 (p. 226 B.) rpirqv yap évra p’ 
edrid’? Cf. Cho. 235, 772, 695, Aeschines 
ii. 190, Callim. Zp, 21, A. P. viii. 389, Lpigr. 
Kaibel 116, Thue. iii. 57, Persius ii. 35 
Casanb. p. 101. 

Cho. 281 éravredciv is a mistaken altera- 
tion for éravré\Aew. In _ proclamations 
including laws) the present or aorist inf. is 
used in or. obliqgua, the or. recta using not 
the future but the imperative. [On 0. 7. 
272 the schol. may well be right in saying 
Set ypddev, od The 
present is idiomatic also in Cho. 548 xreivw 
vw, where B. says ‘xreva recte Turn.’ It is 
common in prophecies, or warnings, dtav tts 
aporeyy tt, a8 Pers. 217 8 époiws rhode 
Kopavet XOovds: ‘rromaver aut con). 
Dind., quum futurum requiratur ... verum 
videtur deoroce.’ B. is only cred- 
ible if xowpavet were a gloss, which is im- 
possible. Or of a prospect, as Cho. 507 
airés Ttovde tysyoas Adyov. ‘Qu. 
coca’ B. Cf. P. V.529, 540, Eur. £7. 974, 7. 
T. 977-980, and emend Aesch. Supp. 410 ri, 
rave’ é perouévwr, peradyels Sixarov 
épfas; (for épéar) ‘what have you to rue, 
i 


In Cho. 480 gvyciv péyav 
Aiyw$ which he attacks on p. 248, Dr. 
Blaydes would finally have us read pe yav 
p. 333. In dialogue we should have yjv 
(Paley). But, as Orestes desires possession 
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of his father’s house (477), so Electra’s wish 
is to escape from her servitude (135) and get 
married. Schuetz first saw this from 484 
and schol. At present she is prevented, 
for fear of her bearing a son to take venge- 
ance (Soph. Z/. 961 sgq., Eur. Zl. 22 sqq., 
266). Hence laments for her unwedded 
state, Soph. H/. 164, 187, Eur. Or. 72, 196, 
656, 1049. Conjectures on this view may 
be found in Wecklein. rvyeiv (Schuetz) p’ 
ér’ dvdpos (Hum. 960, Ar. Thesm. 289) would 
serve: but I think most likely dvyeiv p’ és 
dvépos, a bride being said to enter a husband’s 
house: Herodas v. 70, Anth. Append. Cougny 
ii. 401, Plut. Brut. 13, Eur. J. A. 1225, and 
the elliptical phrase «is dvdpds (which is as 
old as Homer) is affected in this sense by 
the Atticists: Alciphr. iii 41, Liban. iv. 
418. 9, Philostr. Zmag. i. 16. 3, Gymnast. 27, 
Apoll, viii. 25, Plut. Mor. 405 C, Lexiphanes 
in Lucian ii. 337. In Cho. 944 Dr, Blaydes 
would prefer dvcdpyov tixas. A contrary 
change, ra invia for dicoppa, seems 
plausible in Xen. Cyn. 10. 7. 

In Hum. 1033 Bar’ ev B. approves 


Naber’s Bare dpouw. But imagine the 
scene! Baré po, ® sounds natural. He 
supplies no parallel to the phrase eis rd rav 
xpovov (corrected from yxpdvov) in Lum. 673. 
Comparing 291, I should prefer xpdévw to 
xpovov (Supp. 625). But on Lum. 
1042 Kai ya, he affords 
me a serviceable quotation in Theocr. v. 18 
aire por te Kal eipevees teACfovow. 
These adjectives—it is remarked by Steph- 
anus in the Thesaurus—are habitually so 
combined, as by Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 2, iii. 3. 31, 
Plat. (see Ast v. (Aews), Alciphr. i. 38. Is 
it not strange, then, considering the state- 
ment in the argument of Aristophanes tas 
’Epwias mpavvas tpoonyopervcey Etpevidas, 
that we do not find dé Kai eipevees ya 
—a suggestion of the title rather than the 
title itself, Eiuevides—and that, when im- 
mediately afterwards they are addressed by 
their other euphemistic name, dedp’ ire, 
oepval <por>? Surely it was here if any- 
where. 
Watrer 


CHRIST’S EDITION OF PINDAR. 


Pindari Carmina prolegomenis et commen- 
tariis instructa, edidit W. Curist. Lipsiae 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. mpcccxcvi. 
14 Mk. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Christ edited the 
text of Pindar for the Teubner Series. In 
this handsome and beautifully-printed quarto 
volume, in which he resumes his labours on 
the great lyric poet, he devotes cxxx pages 
to the prolegomena, in which he discusses 
the MSS. of Pindar, his metrical art, 
the public games and odes of victory, the 
life of the poet, and the Pindaric heroes, of 
whose genealogy he supplies three elaborate 
tables. His text, with: footnotes, critical 
and explanatory, and indices, fills 466 pages 
more. The Latin of the prolegomena is most 
graceful, and the labour spent on the book 
must have ,been enormous. But I cannot 
think that the work adds materially to our 
knowledge of Pindar from any point of 
view. It would seem as if most of the book 
had been written some considerable time 
ago and had never been brought up to the 
level of contemporary speculation. The 
aesthetic aspects of the odes of victory are 
entirely neglected, or consulted only by the 


application of a superlative adjective like 
pulcherrimum or splendidissimum to the poem, 
before he proceeds to an analysis of it, in 
which we certainly cannot feel that he is car- 
ried away by hisemotions. What Imean will 
be clearly seen by any reader who takes the 
trouble to compare his introduction to the 
fifth Nemean ode with Mr. Bury’s stimula- 
ting apercu of that exquisite poem. On the 
ingenious and plausible theory of the nomic 
structure of the odes he offers no opinion, 
nor yet on the ‘more fanciful, but still 
fascinating, hypothesis of ‘echoes and re- 
sponsions.” Possibly Christ thinks that an 
editor of Pindar is no more bound to discuss 
these speculations than an editor of Shake- 
speare to deal with the supposed Baconian 
authorship and the cryptogram. But 
at least we should have welcomed a word 
from him, even to that effect. 

As to the text, he claims the credit of 
having steered a middle course between the 
conservatism of Tycho Mommsen and the 
radical method of Theodor Bergk. How 
far we may venture to say that Christ lacks 
the caution of the one and the brilliancy of 
the other, our readers will be better able to 
judge when they have before them a 
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selection from his own contributions to the 
constitution of the text, and some examples 
of the choice which he has made between 
the rival suggestions of preceding critics. 
As regards the latter, that I may not be 
guilty of vain repetitions, I would refer 
readers to a review by me of Prof. Frac- 
caroli’s Pindar in Class. Rev. viii. 5 pp. 
207-209 (May, 1894). I there regretted 
that Prof. Fraccaroli had apparently over- 
looked certain emendations which appeared 
to me very convincing ; but, as he did not 
present a text, but only a translation, it 
seemed natural that in most cases he should 
accept the traditional reading without much 
examination. In all these cases Christ, 
though he undertakes a complete recension, 
reproduces the traditional reading, either 
without mentioning the emendation or with 
a palpably weak reason for not accepting it, 
as in the case of Bergk’s brilliant and 
certain dv’ ’Apdidpeov in I. vi. (vii.) 33. 
When even Bergk’s best suggestions are 
often passed over in silence or expressly 
rejected, it is not surprising to find that 
foreign scholarship receives scanty recogni- 
tion. There is, however, an exception. He 
has discovered the brilliant vindication of 
the optative without dv by Prof. Gildersleeve 
on xewds vi. 45. He accepts it, 
referring to ‘Gildersleevius’ by name ; but 
the two other passages, P. iv. 118 and P. x. 
21, where the optative really rests on the 
same basis, he treats differently, reading in 
the former pév ixw for ixo{uay, and in the 
latter aici for ein. 

The following are his own chief modifica- 
tions of existing texts. In O. vi. 72, for 
perddANacey he reads with A peraddaccey, 
which he renders in aliam sedem transferebat. 
But surely there could be no such a 2nd 
aorist from dAAdoow or any of its compounds? 
Yet the imperfect would plainly be out of 
place. In P. vi. 50, dpyds és éodduv, 
the genitive is not Pindaric ; the conjecture, 
moreover, had already been made (and 
apparently abandoned) by M. Schmidt. In 
reading xdA\urev Oavoro’ in P. xi. 58, as he 
adds § scripst dubitanter, we ought not 
perhaps to say more than that the critic 
(like the woman) who hesitates is lost. In 
N. i. 48 d€0s for Bédos, though it has MS. 
authority, looks very like an early con- 
jecture.e In N. ii. 15 Christ accepts 


Bergk’s éraio’ for dxovoev, in ignorance or 
neglect of the robust and literal interpreta- 
tion of dxovoey by Dr. Monro in the 
Classical Review, vol. vi. No. 1 and 2; and 
instead of the clever conjecture jjpw Oeds 
put forward in the same Review, he repro- 


duces the jpws Geds of the MS. in N. iii. 24, 
though Pindar expressly distinguishes heroes 
from gods in a celebrated passage. Nor 
does he seem to have heard of Dr. Postgate’s 
excellent 6 wépaddov for irépadAov in the 
same ode, nor of Mr. Fennell’s repavydfwv 
in N. x. 61. In N. iv. 37 xatzep, read by 
him for xairep of B D, is an obvious improve- 
ment on Bergk’s xeizep. Perhaps his worst 
conjecture is Bia Odavev for Boabdwy, N. vii. 34. 
The direct reference to the death of Neopto- 
lemus is just what the poet skilfully avoids 
throughout the ode, the conjecture demands 
a considerable alteration of the MS. reading, 
and the rejected word is eminently Pindaric. 
In the same poem the punctuation 


elpew orepavous’ eAadpov avaBddeo, Moica to 


is a strange perversion of a fine passage. 

Christ boasts that he follows the scholiasts 
more closely than his predecessors. He 
certainly sometimes adopts a characteristi- 
cally prosaic comment, as, for instance, 
when the scholiast will not allow Pindar 
to say (N. x. 6) ‘ Hypermnestra’s dissentient 
blade,” but by reading povdpados repre- 
sents Hypermnestra as being ‘in a 
minority of one.’ Again, I. i. 38, he 
adopts the absurd scholiastic comment that 
when the poet wrote 


év Oiyov aywovev 
he meant 
&v 7 Oiyov 


Yet Mezger had clearly shown that 
Oiyeiv év with the dative is good Pindaric 
Greek for ‘to grasp’; so that we are not 
obliged to have recourse to that exploded 
figment of scholiasts, that there was a 
figure—they called it hypallage—according to 
which a poet was justified in saying one 
thing when he meant another. Yet in 
I. v. 36, when the scholium is really helpful, 
Christ passes it over in silence. It is when 
a word is omitted that the note of the 
scholiast is most likely to put us on the 
track of it. Here a word is omitted, as the 
metre shows in 

Aiaxiday 
és . . . KUpnoev 


Editors have supplied various spondees to 
fill the /acuna such as ravrwv or or 
évvov, which is the conjecture of Christ. 
But the comment of the scholiast shows 
that it is a participle which has dropped 
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out, and that xipyoe is (as it ought to be) 
an auxiliary verb, The scholium is érvyev 
dvevpov ebwxovpevov TeAapova. It seems 
nearly certain that the scholiast found a 
participle in the text. Such a participle, 
acceptable to Pindar for its Homeric com- 
plexion, and likely from its rarity to suffer 
corruption, would be reruwv, and the verse 
probably ran, 


és Kipyoev Savipevov. 


As Mr. Bury accepted this conjecture and 
put it in his text, the editor might have at 
least told us why he thought that on this 
passage the evidence of the scholiast was to 
be rejected. 


He accepts Bergk’s hypothesis that Pindar 
used an accusative plural of the a and o 
declensions in and -ors, actually reading 
in his text in J, i. 25, 


old te xepoiv dxovri~ovres aixpais, 


On the whole, one can hardly help feeling 
that the edition might have appeared five 
and twenty years ago, and not been much 
the poorer; and that it is hard to discover 
any consistent or clearly apprehended princi- 
ple on which the text is based. 

R. Y. 


HIRZEL’S IISTORY OF THE PROSE DIALOGUE. 


Der Dialog. Lin literarhistorischer Versuch. 
Von Rupotr Hirzer, Erster Theil, 565 
pp-; Zweiter Theil, 473 pp. Leipzig, 
Hirzel, 1895. 18 Mk. 


Tus work is an important contribution to 
the history of literature. In some respect it 
reminds us of Rohde’s Griechische Roman. 
The author discusses temperately the origin 
of the prose dialogue in Greece and traces 
it from its first rude germs through the 
splendid development of the Attic period. 
He is the historian of its long decline and 
subsequent revival in classical antiquity 
down to the last expiring efforts of an 
Augustine or Boethius. A glance at the 
dialogues of mediaeval and modern times is 
followed in the last chapter by a retrospect, 
in which are collected a few critical results 
of general application. A task so gigantic 
demands an encyclopaedic and almost cosmo- 
politan erudition to a degree which only few 
can attain, if the claims of Critias and 
Machiavelli, or Lucian, Heine and Voltaire 
are to be weighed in the balance, while, for 
purposes of illustration, reference is from 
time to time permitted to the ‘Cortegiano,’ 
the ‘ Aristippe,’ the works of Albrecht Haller 
and the author of ‘Der Ackermann aus 
Bohmen.’ Even the materials before us 
could not be compressed into the thousand 
pages here presented to the reader without 
the greatest economy of space. It is inevit- 
able that some periods and writers suffer in 
comparison with others. Our author informs 
us that it is not his object to repeat once 
more facts generally known. Perhaps in 
consequence of this self-restraint the hun- 
dred pages devoted to Plato are among the 


very best which the book contains. It is 
possible that other portions of the work 
might with advantage have been reduced 
within narrower limits. The details are 
sometimes strewn so thickly that we fail to 
carry away definite outlines of the writers 
or their works, while the transition from 
period to period is insufficiently explained. 
The origin of that form of composition, 
which the genius of Plato employed for 
almost every literary purpose with un- 
equalled effect, is referred to the Socratic 
school. Our author is willing to allow that 
the tendency to dialogue is clearly mani- 
fested in many quarters during the fifth 
century B.c. Before Aristophanes planned 
the ‘Clouds,’ philosophical discussions were 
burlesqued in the comedies of Epicharmus 
and in Sophron’s Mimes, Ever in Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides we have the story of 
Croesus and Solon, the seven Persian con- 
spirators, and the Median controversy. It 
is curious to find the great natural philoso- 
pher Democritus personifying the senses and 
making them hold a sort of dialogue with 
reason. But, despite the rival claims of the 
Eleatic Zeno and Protagoras, our author 
concludes that only in the Socratic circle 
and in consequence of their revered master’s 
death was the transition actually made to 
the genuine dialogue of literature from 
rhetorical harangue or anecdote with drama- 
tic setting. He goes even further than this 
and maintains that the patriotic efforts of 
the Socratics largely contributed to establish 
Attic as a literary dialect and to perfect it 
as a new instrument of language. He 
defends the historical character of the 
Memorabilia, at least in its author’s inten- 
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tion, as something intermediate to ypeta: and 
iropvnpara, but he holds with other critics 
that it is not the historical indictment of 
Meletus, but the literary onslaught of Poly- 
crates against which Xenophon seeks to 
defend his master. The very complete and 
thorough account of the lost Socratic writers 
makes us especially regret Antisthenes and 
Aeschines. Had we the writings of the 
former, they would doubtless clear up many 
an obscure allusion in Plato. Could the 
seven dialogues of Aeschines be recovered, 
we have reason to think that if their natural 
and graphic touches did not furnish a new 
portrait of Socrates, they would at least 
enable us to decide between the two we 
have. Although the extant dialogues form 
a very respectable part of the total sum of 
ancient prose literature, they are, alas! a 
mere fraction compared to those of which 
we know little more than the authors and 
the titles. It is precisely in dealing with 
this huge mass of fragments that most 
ingenuity is required, and doubtless it is his 
achievements in this direction of which our 
author is most proud. Decidedly he deserves 
to be congratulated for his skilful conjec- 
tures and for his courage in treating such a 
subject at all. Yet, when all is done, the 
result is inevitably disappointing: we are 
taken, as it were, into a vast library, our 
guide points to the titles on the backs of 
books which neither he nor we must ever 
hope to touch, and, after retailing with in- 
defatigable zeal any scraps of information 
bearing, however remotely, upon them, he is 
obliged, in default of anything better, too 
often to fall back upon a shrewd guess as to 
their subject matter and contents. Thus 
the lost ‘OjuAca of Critias bears a suspicious 
title: on the strength of this it is conjec- 
tured to have contained conversations of 
Critias with friends on political subjects, 
possibly during his stay in Thessaly. 

Limits of space forbid us to follow in 
detail the course of a work in which Cicero 
is treated as fully as Plato, and Plutarch at 
even greater length. We merely note in 
Vol. L., p. 218 a valuable appreciation of the 
epilogue to the Huthydemus in which we are 
surprised to find that Hirzel rejects Spengel’s 
identification of the stranger with Isocrates, 
On p. 224 a novel view of the Phaedrus is 
presented, with an elaborate parallel between 
rhetoric and philosophy, and with illustra- 
tions from the Oedipus Rex, which to us are 
more ingenious than convincing. Compare 
p. 93, x. On p. 228 the development of the 
Phaedo is compared to Aristotle’s procedure 
from an exoteric introduction to a philoso- 
phical discussion ; while in a note on p. 231 


occurs the sensible observation that it would 
not be difficult to separate the Phaedo into 
successive parts and to postulate a later date 
for the composition of the more advanced 
portions, precisely what Krohn has done for 
the Republic. The advocates of the statis- 
tical method will find a hard nut to crack in 
the remarks on p. 148. Roquette, following 
Dittenberger’s application of the use of ri 
pyv; as a chronological test in Plato, dates 
the Oeconomicus, in which yé does 
not occur, after 387 B.c. and the Memora- 
bilia, in which yé pv does occur, between 
the years 384 B.c. and 380 B.c.; as if 
the Sicilian idiom had been naturalised at 
Athens in precisely those half dozen years ! 
On the next page is an equally entertaining 
note on the question whether the particle d¢ 
can introduce an independent work as dis- 
tinct from the continuation of a previous 
one. The account of Cicero is worthy of 
the author of that elaborate and important 
work, the Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philo- 
sophischen Schriften, and he finds place for a 
mention of Curio the elder as well as the 
Menippean Satires of Varro. The second 
volume is chiefly devoted to Plutarch and 
Lucian, between whom an interesting paral- 
lel is drawn. The one is a mild and gentle 
philosopher, who has Jearnt in the Academy 
to give all sects a hearing, though for the 
Cynics he has something of contempt. The 
other, though not entirely destitute of philo- 
sophy, any more than Isocrates, was kiwv 
fyropixds, the sworn foe of all other schools, 
against whose solemn dogmatism he is the 
champion of sound common sense, as of 
Atticism in style against Asian bombast. 
In the writings of Plutarch Greeks and 
Romans join in friendly conversation ; we 
have interlocutors taken from actual life, 
the circle of Plutarch’s own friends; we 
are on historical ground. Lucian transports 
us to fairyland, to the realm of marvel and 
fancy: his persons are not individuals but 
types, and yet they give a wonderfully 
faithful picture of the times. In place of 
Plutarch’s historical sketches we find pole- 
mical pamphlets, the weapons with which 
their author defends himself in contemporary 
controversy. Like a journalist of to-day he 
is not always anxious to preserve consist- 
ency; it is the situation at the present 
moment, the conjuncture for which he writes, 
that he has solely in view. 

With this graphic sketch we bring to a 
close our account of a most interesting and 
instructive work, a vast repertory of mater- 
ials which will fully repay careful study. 


R. D. Hicks, 
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ARNIM ON THE DATE OF PLATO'S DIALOGUES. 


De Platonis Dialoyis (Quaestiones Chrono- 
logicae. J. von Arnim. Rostock: 1896. 


THE theory or hypothesis of the compara- 
tively late production of Plato’s dialectical 
dialogues, especially of the Sophist, Politicus, 
and Philebus, after lying dormant for about 
thirty years, seems to be gaining ground in 
Germany, notwithstanding the passive 
opposition which it has encountered from the 
great authority of E. Zeller. The statistical 
investigation into the comparative fre- 
quency of certain particles and formulae 
has confirmed the indications of language 
which had been previously observed, and 
the historical study of logical evolution 
supplies a third strand to a cord that will 
not be quickly broken. 

The present brief monograph contains an 
independent contribution to the statistical 
inquiry, dealing principally with formulae 
of assent. The reasoning appears sound on 
the whole, although the writer may seem to 
give too much weight here and there to iso- 
lated phenomena. But I gather that he is 
really quite aware of the reservations under 
which a method so mechanical is to be em- 


ployed, and if pressed he would no doubt 
admit, for example, that the single use of +i 
piv ; in the Lysis does not necessarily prove 
that dialogue to be later than others about 
equal in volume, from which is 
altogether absent. 

In a question which turns on what John 
Stuart Mill would call ‘concomitant varia- 
tions,’ the enumeration of particular 
instances can never be too complete. 

The exact placing of individual dialogues 
in the earlier group will probably always 
remain more uncertain than the arrangement 
of the six or seven latest, partly because the 
style of Attic prose changed more rapidly 
towards the middle of the fourth century 
than in previous years. But such uncer- 
tainties are comparatively unimportant in 
comparison of the main point, that the 
greater Platonic dialogues naturally divide 
themselves into an earlier, a central, and a 
later group, which are clearly distinguish- 
able by ascertained peculiarities of thought 
and expression. When that point is gained, 
and not before, some further progress may 
be made in our knowledge of Plato. 

Lewis 


TWO EDITIONS OF PARTS OF SUETONIUS’ Z/VES. 


THERE are few ancient authors whose 
writings contain matter of such varied in- 
terest as the Lives of Suetonius. The 
unquenchable thirst for gossip may find 
pleasure in scandals about the dictator 
Caesar or details of how Vitellius enjoyed 
his dinner. The student of manners is 
equally interested in watching what the 
emperors did and in seeing what it was 
that a lettered man in the'time of Hadrian 
looked upon as a solecism, a crime, an 
amiable weakness, or a bit of profanity. 
The anthropologist, full of the practices of 
savages and of the survivals of such prac- 
tices among civilized folk, finds old facts 
receiving new light from other climes and 
ages. The scholar looks at the secular 
change in Latin, from Caesar to Suetonius, 
or at the ‘personal equation’ of the writer, 
comparing his style with the styles of 
Tacitus or the two Plinys. Yet with all 
these reasons for the readableness of 


Suetonius, neither publishers’ lists nor the 
contents-tables of learned journals show 
that any very great study is at present 
being bestowed on him. Men whom one 
would pick out as specially fitted to edit 
Suetonius spend their labour on books more 
likely to be in demand at schools or colleges. 
A complete edition of the Caesars, with 
notes of moderate bulk, up to the level of 
modern study of the Roman empire, is still 
to seek. Friedliinder’s Petronii Cena T'ri- 
malchionis illustrates the kind of commen- 
tary we mean. Our age is impatient of the 
long-winded dissertations which a former 
generation attached to editions. Notes, as 
we understand them, were once excluded by 
essays: now, we want our information more 
compact, more to the point, and measured 
out with more regard to the shortness of 
human life. 

To a certain extent Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
book (C. Suetoni Tranquilh Divus Augustus, 
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edited with historical introduction, commen- 
tary, appendices, and indices: pp. i.—xliv., 
1-215: University Press, Cambridge) an- 
swers the want. True, it deals with only 
one Caesar; true, it passes over many mat- 
ters which need clearing up or on which an 
instructive note might have been written: 
but the commentary, as it stands, is business- 
like, and it is the work of a careful and 
clear-headed scholar. Mr. Shuckburgh 
generally knows what he means, and con- 
sequently he is likely to make his reader 
understand it too. It is no mere school-book 
that he has written. There is matter given 
in the notes on all the aspects of Roman 
life and literature revealed to us by Sueton- 
ius, and, if he does not take up every point, 
at least he shows how points may be taken 
up and usefully discussed: in short, the 
notes make a good introductory lesson in 
the art of reading a classical author. They 
do not get out of him everything which might 
be got, but they show how to go to work. 

So far as we can see, the political and 
constitutional history have interested Mr. 
Shuckburgh most. The change to the prin- 
cipate, the way in which it was carried out, 
and the way in which it was disguised, make 
a topic which may be profitably studied in 
connection with Suetonius’ Augustus, and 
the editor’s remarks will be found useful in 
connecting the detached data of the biogra- 
pher, in clearing up what Suetonius came 
too late quite to understand, and in supple- 
menting him from Tacitus and Dion. 
Moreover the editor very wisely prints 
the whole of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(from the text as restored and revised by 
Mommsen in 1883). But the consistencies 
and inconsistencies between what Augustus 
says of himself and what his biographer 
says of him deserve a fuller bringing-out 
than Mr. Shuckburgh has given them. 
£.g., the Monumentum, Col. 4. 24, has some- 
thing to say which is closely parallel to 
Suet.c. 52. As to the constitutional change, 
it is clearly and therefore successfully out- 
lined for us in the introduction: but in one 
or two places the notes are not quite ad- 
justed to facts which Mr. Shuckburgh 
knows well enough. For instance, we read 
in the note on c. 101, confiscatam (swummam), 
of a large sum of money in the emperor’s 
hands, ‘kept under the head of his private 
property.’ The expression private property 
is misleading : it should apply, if it must be 
used at all, to the res familiaris principis, 
whereas Suetonius was here thinking of the 
fiseus, as Mr. Shuckburgh himself intimates 
in a note onc. 15. 


The text followed for the Augustus is 
‘mainly that of C. L. Roth, Leipzig, 1890.’ 
But Mr. Shuckburgh does not follow Roth 
always or blindly, In ec. 43 he is content 
cautiously to mark a lacuna between /is- 
triones and non in foro, and does not adopt 
Roth’s suggestion of inserting circensibus 
gladiatoriisque muneribus frequentissime editis 
interjecit plerumque bestiarum Africanarum 
venationes, of which Mommsen approves. 
(Roth prints it as above; Mr. Shuckburgh 
quotes by some misconception circensibus 
gladiatoribusque, and so on). .The preface 
contains some remarks on the Latin of 
Suetonius,—all too few, but the more wel- 
come from the fact that Herr Smilda in 
his separate edition of the Claudius, gives 
none. There is a somewhat odd remark on 
p. xxix., that Spartianus tells us that Sue- 
tonius was secretary to Hadrian, ‘but was 
with others displaced about a.p. 121 for 
paying too much court to the empress 
Sabina.’ Surely to say this is to confuse 
statement with interpretation. Spartianus’ 
own words are—Suetonio...multisque aliis, 
quod apud Sabinam uxorem in usu ejus 
JSamiliarius se egerant quam reverentia domus 
aulicae postulabat, successores dedit. 

Herr H. Smilda, of the University of 
Groningen, publishes for his doctor’s degree 
a text and commentary of another of Sueton- 
ius’ Lives (C. Suetonit Tranquilli Vita Divi 
Claudiit. Pp. 184. Wolters, Groningen). 
We cannot discover whether this is or is 
not part of a larger work. It has no preface 
and no introduction. Herr Smilda’s readers 
find therefore no general account of Sueton- 
ius viewed as a writer of Latin, of Claudius’ 
place in the development of the principate, 
or of the emperor’s personal character. We 
look in vain for a theory or even a painting 
of that singular figure; we can not tell 
whether the editor thinks that in Claudius 
pedantry predominated or low vices, cunning 
or folly. That side of the work he leaves to 
Lehmann, with whom however he quarrels 
on a good many single issues. A life of a 
man, or an edition of another writer’s life of 
him, without a general estimate of the man, 
is (to use a phrase which occurs in Suetonius) 
sand without lime; and it is in making the 
estimate that historical or biographical 
ability of the higher kind is most clearly 
shown. To find the right thread, the thread 
on which we can string the greatest number 
of the matters recorded ; to hit on the theory 
which will colligate most of the facts without 
arbitrarily refusing any of importance—hoc 
opus, hic labor est. Nor does Smilda grapple 
with the mystery of the mock-wedding of 
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Silius and Messalina. We have to be con- 
tent with an occasional apergu in the notes, 
which we must eke out as best we may. It 
is very likely true ‘Sub Claudio rationem 
dyarchiae ab Augusto institutam severe ob- 
servatam esse,’ but this alone does not carry 
us far, It is a text without a sermon. 

After expressing disappointment at this 
want of a proper setting for the life, we 
must in fairness add that the editor has 
worked most conscientiously at the restricted 
line of study which he has marked out for 
himself. He has chosen to take points, 
rather than the whole, but he treats those 
points in a painstaking and scholarly way. 
There was still something for him to glean 
in the comparison of literary authorities, and 
he does good service in the application of 
inscriptions (particularly recently discovered 
ones) to the explanation and correction of 
Suetonius. This latter kind of evidence, or 
perhaps the editor’s own bent, leads him to 
deal chiefly with points historical, political, 
military, or legal (as in the long and careful 
discussion of Claudius’ position as a private 
man and poor, when in vacuum lege praedia- 
toria venalis pependerit sub edicto praefec- 
torum.) These four topics of course cover a 
great deal of ground,—though they are not 
exhaustive of the subject. 

A useful feature of the edition is the 
printing at the foot of the page of parallel 
passages from the other authorities,—from 
Josephus, Dion, or Tacitus. With these 
before them readers can conveniently follow 
Smilda’s minute examination of discre- 
pancies. Sometimes he is able to come to 
a clear verdict on a discrepancy: thus he 
upholds Suetonius’ correctness (ce. 14) as to 
the length of Claudius’ consulship in the 
year 43, against Dion 60. 21. 2, on the 
strength of a convenient inscription, C. I. L. 
vi. 2015. Sometimes he can reconcile two 
accounts which seem to clash, as the reports 
of Suetonius and Josephus (Ant. Jud. xix. 
228) on the feeling of the multitude when it 
saw the trembling Claudius carried in a.p, 41 
to the praetorian camp. 

There is another kind of difficulty in 
which an editor may be useful. It is some- 
times difficult to seize Suetonius’ thought 
even when his words are in themselves clear 
enough. On such occasions we are glad to 
have the judgment of an editor who, familiar 
with his author and with his period, is in 
touch with the author’s mind. Thus ince. 
15 we have the story of the woman who 
would not acknowledge her son until she 


was ordered by the emperor to marry the 
young man. Now, does Suetonius give this 
as an example of Claudius’ wise or of his 
foolish proceedings on the judgment-seat 1 
Lehmann calls it foolishness, Smilda holds it 
to be a second judgment of Solomon. We 
could have wished him to give reasons for 
his opinion, and we should still more like to 
know under what power the emperor acted. 
The tendency of the day is to find a con- 
stitutional name for everything which the 
early emperors did: what constitutional 
power, or fiction, enabled Claudius to say 
whom a woman should marry? A similar 
story is told of Theodoric, but we do not 
there feel so inclined to ask about the ruler’s 
authority. Smilda does discuss fully the 
powers under which Claudius deprived of 
his citizenship a Greek who did not know 
Latin (c. 16), and even challenges Momm- 
sen’s opinion thereon. 

At the end of c. 45 we read Jn numerum 
deorum relatus (Claudius) ; quem honorem a 
Nerone destitutum abolitumque recepit mox 
per Vespasianum. Smilda is probably right 
in inferring that this means that Nero first 
set the example of neglecting his father’s 
worship, and afterwards cancelled his con- 
secratio itself; but we cannot see that his 
discussion of the passage anywhere mentions 
what is actually said of Nero in his life c. 9, 
Claudium apparatissime funere elatum laud- 
avit consecravitque. 

No statement is made by the editor as to 
what text he follows or how he has come at 
a text of his own, but we see as we go along 
that he departs from Roth in a certain num- 
ber of passages,—not (apparently) from 
fresh study of the MSS. His departures 
however are not particularly bold. He 
would expel as a gloss quam cometen vocant 
after crinitae stellae in c. 46, but is on the 
whole conservative. Thus in c. 10 he de- 
fends Latentem sq. against Madvig’s correc- 
tion, and in c. 10 he (with Roth) goes back 
to the MSS., casu quodam ac (not an) divini- 
tus, while (against Roth) he keeps aquila, 
not aguilae. On the other hand he proposes 
(without adopting) in c. 4 wt (not et) religu- 
erit, which is a change in the direction of 
neatness, and in ec. 20 inter consulum sellas 
<sella vel> tribunicio subsellio (or, as he 
prints it in another place, 7. ¢. s. <sella> 
tribuniciove subsellio). Asa rule the text is 
very correctly printed, the notes—and espe- 
cially the references—less so. 

Frank.in T. RicHarDs. 
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COHN’S PHILO. 


Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt. 
Vol. I. Edidit Leopotpus Cony. Bero- 
lini typis et impensis Georgii Reimeri. 
1896. M. 9. 


Tuis is the first instalment of the long ex- 
pected edition of the whole of Philo’s works 
planned and undertaken by two young 
German scholars, Dr. Cohn of Breslau and 
Dr. Wendland of Berlin, The next volume 
prepared by the latter will appear early in 
1897. The volume under review comprises 
the De Opificio Mundi, Legum Allegoria, 
lib. I-III, De Cherubim, De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini, and the Quod deterius 
potiori insidiari soleat, as well as 115 pages 
of prolegomena on the sources of the text, 
and testimonia de Philone. The form of 
the work cannot be too highly praised. 
The Greek type used is large and clear; the 
apparatus criticus underneath follows the 
lines of each page, and is clear and compact. 
Beneath it again are printed testimonia 
from the Greek aud Latin fathers and from 
the Catenae. The paying of Thomas Man- 
gey’s edition is given in the margin and also 
the sections of Richter’s text. 

This edition is as much an advance on 
Thomas Mangey’s of 1742, as was that upon 
the editio princeps of Adrian Turnebus of 
1552. This last was based for the most 
part on a Paris MS. of an inferior family. 
Mangey had at his command more colla- 
tions, in particular of the two precious 
codices of Rome and Florence; and he ex- 
celled even Turnebus in the critical acumen 
with which he often conjectured the right 
text. Yet he used his collations less than 
he might have, and was generally content in 
his notes to refer vaguely to MSS., without 
specifying which. The editions which have 
appeared since Mangey are mere reprints of 
his text. In Dr. Cohn’s edition we at last 
reach a finality which nothing can possibly 
disturb or add to, unless it were the find of 
a first or second century papyrus of our 
author. 

Most of the great codices containing the 
mass of Philo’s works belong to one or the 
other of two clearly niarked families ; of the 
one of these two Dr. Cohn takes as types 
the Monacensis Gr. 459 (A), saec. xiii. and 
Venetus Gr. 41 (B), saec. xiv. He enumer- 
ates six other codices in Rome, Paris, 
Venice and Madrid all belonging to this 
family. Of the other family he takes 


Venetus Gr. 40 (H), saec. xiv. and Parisinus 
Graecus 433 (L), saec. xvi., as typical. The 
latter codex served Adrian Turnebus as the 
basis of his editio princeps. As belonging 
to this family, Dr. Cohn enumerates 10 
codices in the different libraries of Europe. 
It is a curious accident that the great 
majority of our manuscripts of Philo thus 
belong to one or other of these two families, 
and that the codices which give an indepen- 
cent tradition are barely six in number, and 
rarely contain more than a few of the books 
of Philo. The third family then is consti- 
tuted by the codex Vaticanus Gr. 381 (U), 
saec. xiii. which contains eleven of Philo’s 
works and Laurent. plut. Ixxxv. cod. 10 (F) 
saec, xv. et xvi. which contains 36 works. 
To this third family belongs also a third 
MS. viz: Vatican. Gr. 379, saec. ineunte 
xvi., from which Turnebus’ codex (L) was 
corrected; also three others described in 
detail by C. 

The fourth family is constituted by a 
single codex, Mediceus or Laurentianus plut. 
x. cod. 20 (M), saec. ineunte xiii. This 
most interesting book belonged to Francisco 
Philelpho, and contains 28 works of Philo. 
It is a small and minutely written book of 
which the tradition goes back to an uncial 
copy. Its scribe often failed to read his 
exemplar aright or indeed at all. I believe 
myself that many of the faults of which M 
is full arose through dictation ; many more 
are plainly due, as C observes, to the wrong 
division of words continuously written in 
uncials. This codex is also connected by 
certain far back errors with the first of the 
families as above enumerated. A fifth 
family is perhaps formed by codex Vaticano- 
Palatinus Gr. 248 (G) saee. xiv. which con- 
tains 29 of Philo’s works. Its tradition 
indeel often agrees with one or another of 
the other families, but it also not seldom 
alone has preserved true readings. <A sixth 
family consists of codex Vindobon. theol. Gr. 
29 (V) saec, xi., which unhappily only con- 
tains the first half of the De Opificio ; for it 
excels in its tradition all other codices and 
has in it a notice that it was copied (medi- 
ately of course) from the first parchment 
edition of Puilo’s works which was prepared 
from papyrus copies in the fourth century 
by Euzoius and Acacius, bishops of Caesarea, 
It is descended therefore from the copy of 
Eusebius and Origen, and the codex of which 
it is a mutilated representative contained 


— 


according to the table prefixt to the text the 
lost Quaestiones et Solutiones in Gen. et 
Exod., lately recovered in old Armenian, 
Such are the codices and families ex- 
amined and classified by Dr. Cohn in his 
prolegomena, Other important codices such 
as Paris 435 and the Selden and Lincoln 
codices of Oxford do not contain any of the 
works edited in this first volume, and will 
be described by Dr. Wendland in the next. 
Beside these sources Dr. Cohn has had 
three other important witnesses, namely (I.) 
a long papyrus of Philo lately found in 
Egypt and edited by V. Scheil in 1893. 
This papyrus in the De Sacrificio Abelis et 
Caini agrees with the third family above 
described (UF) in some characteristic faults. 
It is free from most of the vices of this third 
family and has often kept the true reading 
where all the codices alike are corrupt. At 
the same time it shares certain faults with 
all the MSS., which makes it certain that it 
has decended from a common font with 
them, probably from the copy of Origen and 
Pamphilus. The old Latin version of Philo 
made not later than the fourth century em- 
braces none of the works of Philo which 
come into this first volume. But (IL.) in the 
old Armenian we have an early witness to 
the text of the Allegoria Legum I. and II. 
It corrects many faults common to all the 
Greek sources and is so far independent of 
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their proximate archetype. At the same 
time it shares with them all a few fauits, so 
that we can infer both them and it to be 
derived ultimately from a single copy. 
Such a fault is eg. found at p. 62, 25 where 
é€ is read in Cohn’s codices MAP 
and Arm..., ééys idvtrwv... in UFL. 
Prof. H. Diels here conjectures é&nxdvtwv 
which is obviously correct. 

Lastly (III.) there are the citations of Philo 
in Eusebius and Ambrose (who all through 
his works freely translates Philo); and the 
excerpts in the Sacra Parallela of Ioannes 
Damascenus and the gnomologia. All these 
sources have been ransacked exhaustively 
and methodically by Drs. Cohn and Wend- 
land, so as to leave next to nothing for any 
future scholar to do in regard to the text of 
Philo. And now that the textual work is 
so far complete, let us hope that theologians 
and historians of christian dogmatics will 
take to the study of Philo, as a necessary 
preliminary to any fruitful exploration of 
their field of research. It would be invidious 
to mention names, but more than one leading 
English theologian has lately undertaken to 
set forth the doctrine of the Incarnation 
with but a slender or second-hand know- 
ledge of Philo; which is as if one should try 
to expound later Greek philosophy knowing 
nothing of Plato. 

Frep, C. ConyBrareE. 


EGBERT’S LATIN 


Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions. By James C. Eopert, adjunct 
professor of Latin, Columbia College. 
Longmans. Pp. viii. + 468. 8vo. 


Mr. Eazert’s volume consists of an intro- 
duction, nine chapters and some indices. 
The introduction is principally bibliographi- 
cal: the nine chapters are grouped in three 
parts. The first (chapters i—iii.) deals 
with the history and morphology of the 
alphabet and numerals. The second (iv.—- 
vi.) describes certain elements common to 
different classes of inscriptions, that is, the 
name-systems of ordinary persons and of 
emperors and the titles of public officials: 
it includes a list of emperors down to Dio- 
cletian (except some third century rulers) 
with dates of their tribunicia potestas, im- 
peratorial acclamations and the like, and 
explains the senatorial and equestrian 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


careers under the empire. The third part 
(vii.—ix.) details the different classes of 
inscriptions, tombstones, dedications, public 
records and so forth, and gives a few hints 
how to restore imperfect texts and date un- 
dated ones, The chapters in both the second 
and the third part have lists of ‘inscriptions 
for practice’ with comments appended to 
them. The indices include a long table of ab- 
breviations (pp. 417—460), to which I shall 
return in the next paragraph. The book 
also contains a considerable number of 
illustrations. 

The work may be characterized as a com- 
pilation. The plan of the whole is taken 
from M, Cagnat’s ‘ Cours d’épigraphie’ and 
a considerable part of the contents comes 
from the same source: the rest appears to 
have been drawn, in the main, from Ritschl’s 
Monumenta, Hiibner’s Rémische Epigraphik 
and Haempla, and other suitable treatises. 
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These authorities are sometimes followed 
with great minuteness. Thus, M. Cagnat’s 
great list of abbreviations has been re- 
printed whole by Mr. Egbert with practically 
no alteration and fills nearly one-tenth of 
his volume, and the ‘Inscriptions for practice’ 
which illustrate the senatorian and eques- 
trian careers seem to be extracted bodily, 
texts and comments alike, from the pages of 
Dessau. I have noticed two or three other 
examples of similar (if I may so style it) 
intelligent scissors-work, and, while it 
would be most unfair to call them typical, 
it is not at all unfair to say that Mr. 
Egbert has shewn a rather full appreciation 
of the Greek motto 7d xadds eizeiv dis otk 
évdexerat. He acknowledges obligations in 
his Preface but I am not sure that he 
realises their full extent, which is very 
considerable. 

The compilation has been made with care, 
and mistakes, so far as I have observed, are 
rare. One or two are due to Mr. Egbert’s 
authorities, not to himself, as when the 
table of ligatures on p. 67 misleadingly 
implies that the signs for 1B, ET and the 
like are not available for BI, TE and the 
like, and the notes on the alphabet call kh, 
for L, archaic (p. 61). The table of legions 
(p. 408) might be revised and somewhat 
enlarged with advantage. The Romano- 
British inscriptions quoted also need correc- 
tion. Six occur on p. 336 and there are 
inaccuracies in the accounts of three. A 
seventh (omitted, by the way, in the index) 
is given on p. 266 and is also wrong. The 
matter is not serious, for hardly nine or ten 
British inscriptions have been admitted by 
Mr. Egbert and, if half are wrong, the total 
error is after all not so great. I am more 
inclined to make serious protest against 
some loose wording on matters constitu- 
tional. Octavian, I may observe, had ceased 
to be Octavius in 40 Bc. (p. 115). The 
paragraph about adlection of procurators 
into the senate (p. 78) is likely to mislead. 
It comes straight from Hirschfeld’s Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte, as Mr. Egbert should 
have stated, but, in borrowing it, he has 
omitted an important clause respecting the 
praetorian prefects. He has also stated 
the result too positively—more positively, 
at any rate, than Mommsen, and his refer- 
ence to an inscription (C. ii. 4114) will, as 
it stands, puzzle most readers. His state- 
ment, again (p. 351), of the character of the 
Lex de imperio Vespasiani is strangely 
shaped and seems to rest on some miscon- 
ception of Mommsen’s view, though that is 


intelligible enough in itself. It is, by the 
way, not solely Mommsen’s view, but that 
of Gibbons and others. 

It remains to consider how far Mr. 
Egbert’s book is a “good ‘ Introduction’ to 
the study of Roman inscriptions. It is 
based on good sources. M. Cagnat’s ‘ Cours 
d@épigraphie’ is a well-known and most 
admirable work, and Mr. Egbert’s other 
authorities, so far as I know, are excellent. 
Nevertheless, I do not feel sure that he has 
succeeded. He has, I think, to a certain 
extent been overpowered by his material 
and there is a want of clearness in aim and 
in execution. One does not understand 
why some things are put in and others are 
not. The account of the Roman ‘name,’ 
for example, includes a multitude of details 
which do not really concern the epigraphist, 
for instance, a number of praenomina which 
practically do not occur: it omits points 
such as the transmission of names (e.g. by 
forming cognomina from the mother’s nomen) 
or the uses of civis to denote origin, though 
the one often helps to combine inscriptions, 
the other to date them, and both frequently 
provide historical information of great 
value. Again, there is a paragraph on 
adlectio but nothing about the ornamenta. 
Again, inscriptions are quoted for illustra- 
tion or ‘practice’ without proper explana- 
tion and the reader meets words like 
pedatura, prata legionis, centurio deputatus, 
burgus, which are not matters of ordinary 
knowledge. Again, Mr. Egbert has taken 
pains to illustrate his pages and the result 
is in many ways satisfactory, but it is im- 
possible to help noticing that he has chosen 
his illustrations oddly. Most of them 
represent either bits of archaic lettering 
from Ritschl’s Monumenta or outlines of 
imperial lettering from Hiibner’s Lwxempla 
and, while they exhibit the shape of a 
letter, give no idea of the look of an in- 
scription. There is, I think, no cut in the 
book of an ordinary gravestone or altar or 
monumental slab, nor any account of the 
fashion of such things. Again, much is 
said of certain special classes of inscrip- 
tions, the fasti, the rustic calendars, the 
Dacian wax-tablets, but there is compara- 
tively little about the various kinds of 
sacred or sepulchral monuments with which 
the practising epigraphist is most often 
concerned. Again, there are illustrations 
and accounts of the Duenos inscription and 
the Columna Rostrata, but the accounts 
omit the details which alone lend value to 
the consideration of such unique relics. It 
is undoubtedly hard to decide what items 
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should be admitted into, and what excluded 
from an Introduction to epigraphy, and I 
suppose no selection could be made which 
would satisfy everyone. It may therefore, 
be considered rather Mr. Egbert’s misfor- 
tune than his fault that, in my judgment, 
he has not adhered to any definite principle 


in selecting his material. Certainly his book, 
while containing a great deal of inform- 
ation, is not wholly what I should wish to 
mean by an Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. 

F. HavERFIELD. 


FOLK-LORE 


Archeologia Leggendaria, by A. Dre Ntno. 
Turin: Carlo Clausen, 1896. Pp. 75, 
2 lire. 


Tue author of this charming collection of 
legends of the Abruzzi ought to be better 
known in England. In Italy the repeated 
editions of his writings on folk-lore and 
custom! show that they have reached an 
audience outside the study, and if it were 
only for the naiveté and humour with 
which the stories are told, recalling the 
happiest moments of Mr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Lang, with an added touch of gaiety which 
no Northerner can compass, these records of 
highland imagination are a delightful pos- 
session. They are written so simply that a 
child of twelve summers (with a dictionary) 
could be trusted to enjoy them; and a 
selection, well translated, would make a 
capital children’s book. But readers of the 
Classical Review will find in De Nino’s 
collections something more than quarry for 
the nursery. The myth-faculty is poetry 
in the rough, and its essential qualities 
remain unaltered by time in any given 
community. The misfortune besetting the 
student of this branch of human art,—for 
art it is, though mainly unconscious—is, 
of course, that we seldom possess the 
originals from which the popular pictures 
are drawn, and to an outsider the time 
spent in restoring them by conjecture often 
seems disproportionate. But as _ with 
Romance languages, so with Romance 
legend; we hold the archetype in our 
hands, so that playful vagaries of tradition 
become intelligible and throw even light 
on the growth of legend elsewhere. In the 
Abruzzi the railway makes very slow 
progress (in every sense!), and there are 
still left a hundred ‘ wise old men’ for every 
sceptical critic who deals destruction to 
their ‘explanations.’ One may well rejoice 
that so many of their artless beliefs should 


1 Others are Usi e Costumi Abruzzsi, Florence 
1879-91, Ovidio nella tradizione popolare di Sulmona, 
Casalbordino 1886, J2 Messia dell’ Abruzzo, Lanciano 
1890. 


IN ITALY. 


have been recorded before modern education 
has established its Euhemerus in every 
village ; and it is singularly fortunate that 
the task should have fallen to a scholar like 
De Nino, who has not only the genuine 
popular sympathies and enthusiasm for 
antiquity which these essays show, but has 
long been known for the scientific precision 
with which he has conducted and recorded 
the excavations at Pentima (the ancient 
Corfinium) ;—a suilicient disproof, if such 
were now needed, of Mommsen’s bitter say- 
ing that ‘no Italian but Fiorelli and de 
Petra’ could be ‘trusted to take a measure- 
ment’ or copy an inscription. 

The subject of the present notice contains 
the legends that are attached to the chief 
names and natural peculiarities of the 
Paelignian and Marsian highlands, the 
mountain-core of Italy. Saturn and 
Sampson, Christopher and Claudius, the 
Sabines and the Turks, a host of Roman 
generals with remarkable names, giants, 
monks, fairies, and of course the Pope have 
all contributed, in the beautiful unity of 
time past, to make the mountains, the 
rivers and above all the ruins what they 
appear to the pious Abruzzese. Here you 
may read how Lake Fucinus was made ; 
how (not Claudius but) Nero tried to drain 
it and perished in its waters because of an 
impious saying; how ‘the Paladins’ built 
Pallano; and the real true story of the rape 
of the Sabine women and how they built 
the Cyclopean walls. No one who reads 
the stories can doubt that he has before 
him genuine folk-lore with all its natural 
crudity and inconclusiveness ; but there is at 
least one gem among them, the last of the 
series, too beautiful to be quoted. And in 
the characteristic Romance setting—fair 
ladies, noble cavaliers, rascally monks, and 
the rest—it is impossible not to recognise 
that we have here in substance a picture 
of the feelings and beliefs of the mascula 
militum wproles that under the Roman 
standards went out to conquer the world. 

R. 8. Conway. 

CarpiFr, Christmas 1896. 
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NARCISSUS, 


Look not in my eyes, for fear 
They mirror true the sight I see, 
And there you find your face too clear 
And love it and be lost like me. 
One the long nights through must lie 
Spent in star-defeated sighs, 
But why should you as well as I 
Perish? gaze not in my eyes. 


A Grecian lad, as I hear tell, 
One whom many loved in vain, 
Looked once into a forest well 
And never looked away again. 
There, when the turf in spring time flowers, 
With downward eye and gazes sad, 
Stands amid the glancing showers 
A jonquil, not a Grecian lad. 


A. E. Housman. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


COLLIGNON’S HISTOIRE DE LA 
SCULPTURE GRECQUE. 


Histoire de la Sculpture grecque, par MAXIME 
Tome Second. Paris 1897, 
30 frs. 


THREE or four years ago there was not in 
existence in any language a history of 
Greek Sculpture up to the level of our 
knowledge of the subject. At present we 
have histories of sculpture fully up to date 
in French, German and English. The 
appearance of the fourth edition of Overbeck, 
of the second volume of M. Collignon, and 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner’s Handbook has 
given us three histories characteristic of the 
nations td which they belong. Overbeck’s 
History, of which we are glad to learn that 
a translation is in preparation, is a work of 
wide learning, of great impartiality of view, 
and of infinite use to students who wish to 
master the literature of any part of the 
subject ; but it is somewhat amorphous. 
Mr. Ernest Garduer’s Handbook, though 
slight, is notable for its clear judgment, 
and its resolute effort to separate the trust- 
worthy results of investigation from mere 
theories. The History of Collignon, which 


is our special business, is a very pleasing 
work, agreeably written, admirably illus- 
trated, and generally shewing moderation 
and good sense. 

This second volume begins with the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, and comes down to 
the Roman Age. The treatment of the 
Hellenistic Schools shews M. Collignon 
perhaps at his best: but in every part the 
student may be sure of finding clearness 
and good method, combined with a know- 
ledge of the most recent literature. 

Ll must however proceed to the more 
useful part of a critic’s task, which lies not 
in general commendation, but in indicating 
differences of opinion and suggesting im- 
provements. There is of course scarcely a 
page in any history of Greek sculpture 
which does not contain matter for discussion. 
Points for notice must therefore be selected 
somewhat at random. 

In the interpretation of the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, M. Collignon follows Prof. 
Furtwingler somewhat closely, even to the 
identification of the figure of the west pedi- 
ment, which has hitherto passed for a river- 
god, as the hero Buzyges. He strikes a new 
light, however, by comparing with the 
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seated deities of the Frieze the seated gods 
of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. Even 
the beginning of light from Delphi is 
welcome ; it is really time that the world at 
large were taken more into the confidence 
of the French Explorers. 

In the series of chapters from p. 187 to 
306 a clear principle of arrangement is 
wanting. First comes a chapter on the 
artists of the transition from the fifth to the 
fourth century, in which chapter the author 
includes not only the sculptures of the 
heroum of Trysa, and the Nereid monument 
of Xanthus, which belong altogether to the 
fifth century, but also the works of such 
artists as Cephisodotus and Timotheus who 
belong wholly to the fourth. Then comes a 
chapter on Scopas ; next one on Praxiteles ; 
then we return to the companions of Scopas, 
all save Timotheus ; ‘Timothéos nous est 
déja connu.’ This order is certainly confus- 
ing. The four artists of the Mausoleum 
are not kept together, Leochares is separ- 
ated from Timotheus, and Cephisodotus 
from Praxiteles, who was very probably his 
brother. 

In dealing with the Mausoleum M. Col- 
lignon is perhaps less satisfactory than in 
most chapters. He publishes a new restor- 
ation by M. Bernier, without giving any 
justification of it, and does not mention the 
very elaborate and carefully reasoned recon- 
struction of Mr. Oldfield. He retains the 
figures of Mausolus and Artemisia in the 
chariot which surmounts the building, al- 
though doing so drives him to maintain the 
very paradoxical view that the architect 
Pythius, as a sculptor, was ‘un digne émule 
de Scopas.’ No doubt the sculptor of the 
figure of Mausolus was on the level of 
Scopas, but the artist who sculptured the 
horses of the chariot was greatly inferior to 
Scopas. Pliny says that the latter were by 
Pythius : the presumption then is that the 
former was by another artist. 

Like all recent writers M. Collignon 
regards the heads from Tegea as the best 
indication of the style of Scopas, Here he 
is doubtless right. But he can scarcely be 
right in regarding the unhelméted head as 
that of Telephus, since considerations of 
space forbid us to place it near the centre of 
the pediment, nor would Telephus be un- 
armed in his conflict with Achilles. Also 
M. Collignon’s description of the head of 
the Calydonian boar from the same temple 
as ‘énergique et sobre’ seems to me unfor- 
tunate. The head with its ox-like eye and 
meaningless surface is a standing proof how 
completely even great Greek artists could 


fail in representing animals with which 
they were unfamiliar. Its inferiority is 
most striking when it is set beside the boar 
of Florence. 

I must content myself with mentioning 
only one other section of the book, that 
dealing with the artist Damophon. This 
sculptor has become a noted crua of archae- 
ology, and it is very interesting to see how 
each new writer deals with him. In M. 
Collignon’s treatment there is not perfect 
consistency between the judgments in detail 
and the final summing up. Of the three 
extant heads from the group by Damophon 
at Lycosura, two, those of Demeter and 
Artemis give, says M. Collignon, ‘l’impres- 
sion du style classique.’ The third head, 
that of the giant Anytus, is rightly com- 
pared by M. Collignon rather with the Zeus 
of Otricoli, which he regards as a work of a 
contemporary of Praxiteles, than with the 
Laocoon. But the fragment of marble 
drapery found with the heads, and supposed 
to have belonged to the Demeter (though 
this is anything but certain), ‘démontre, 
avec toute évidence, que Damophon a subi 
Viufluence du gofit hellénistique’; and on 
the evidence of this drapery alone, Damophon 
is assigned to the beginning of the second 
century B.c. I should be disposed to ques- 
tion this decision. The historical probabili- 
ties that Damophon worked in the time of 
the foundation of Megalopolis and the 
restoration of sMessene by Epaminondas are 
so overpowering, that we must very closely 
scrutinize any archaelogical evidence on the 
other side. Messrs, Cavvadias and Kawerau 
maintain that the late architectural features 
of the temple of Despoena, claimed by Dr. 
Dérpfeld as of Roman age, belong really 
not to the construction of the shrine, but 
to a later reconstruction, when it had fallen 
into decay. Whether this view be defensible 
I have no means of deciding; but if it be 
so, then we may fairly suppose that the 
fragment of drapery belongs to this restor- 
ation; and that the three heads by Damo- 
phon really belong to the age which claims 
them on historical grounds and considera- 
tions of style, the middle of the fourth 
century. 

A few criticisms of a more general kind 
may not be out of place. In two matters 
especially M. Collignon seems to proceed 
without sufficient caution. 

Firstly in his treatment of the Plinian 
dates of great sculptors. It is fairly clear 
that Pliny under each Olympiad gives only 
one real assignment, that of the sculptor 
first mentioned ; the rest of the names cited 
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are merely those of supposed contemporaries. 
Thus in assigning Scopas to Ol. 80 Pliny 
only asserts him to be roughly speaking a 
contemporary of Polycleitus, whose name 
comes first under that date: and in so doing 
he may very probably confuse the two 
artists of the name of Polycleitus. So also 
in assigning Cephisodotus (the younger) to 
Ol. 121 he only classes him at a contempor- 
ary of Eutychides whose name again comes 
first. M. Collignon, then is in no way 
justified (pp. 233, 448) in taking Ol]. 80 as 
the time of the birth of Scopas and Ol. 121 
as the end of the career of Cephisodotus. 
In both cases he takes the testimony of 
Pliny in a sense for which analogy cannot 
be found. 

The second fault is perhaps the gravest 
in the book. In dealing with statues and 
busts M. Collignon often omits to set aside 
the restorations by which they have been 
completed, and as a rule disfigured. A 
notable instance is to be found at p. 42, 
where in describing the Laborde head, 
supposed to come from the Parthenon pedi- 
ments, M. Collignon writes ‘le nez est droit, 
la bouche entr’ ouverte.’ But nose, lips 
and chin are alike modern restorations. So 
at p. 486 the beautiful statue of Antioch 
seated is reproduced, without a hint that 
the head and upraised hand are modern. 
It is possible that through not thinking away 
the restorations M. Collignon may have 
been in some cases misled in the unfavour- 
able opinions which he expresses as to some 
statues. For example we find at p. 539, ‘on 
sent le style d’école dans ce Niobide qui, 
blessé au dos, et tombé sur les genoux, 
étend le bras droit avec désespoir.’ But 
the head and right arm, the worst points 
in this figure, are modern: and probably 
the arm was not in the original extended. 
Again at p. 508 M. Collignon writes of a 
figure of a young Gaul at Venice that he is 
‘tombant 4 la renverse avec des gestes plus 
compliqués que heureux.’ But as both the 
arms and much of the left leg of this figure 
are modern, the awkwardness of the attitude 
must not be laid altogether at the door of 
the Pergamene author. It may be sus- 
pected that in both cases the ancient 
sculptor has suffered in M. Collignon’s 
estimation for faults which he would have 
been the first to condemn. 

There is a phrase used by M. Collignon 
at p. 476 which I think singularly unfortu- 
nate. He writes in regard to the restor- 
ation of the Aphrodite of Melos ‘Quant 4 
choisir entre les innombrables restaurations 
ot s'est exercée l’imagination des érudits, 


cest affaire de goit personnel.’ This is a 
kind of view which the archaeological 
student is only too ready to adopt: but it 
is a pity that M. Collignon gives it his 
authority. Rather the restoration of the 
Melian Aphrodite like all other restorations 
is a question of evidence and research, and 
of the study of the ways of Greek art 
in general. One might almost as well say 
that in Greek and Latin composition the 
usage of words is an ‘affaire de gotit 
personnel.’ 

M. Collignon’s second volume being the 
first large work on Greek sculpture published 
since there has been time for the quiet 
consideration of Prof. Furtwiinglers’s Meis- 
terwerke, it is interesting to see how far he 
has been influenced by that remarkable 
book. He has seldom followed Furtwiingler 
in extreme or subversive views ; but he has 
in many cases heen led by him away from 
views previously current. In my opinion 
he has not always held the balance evenly, 
but sometimes attributed to the theories of 
Furtwiogler a value in proportion rather 
to their attractiveness than their solid 
worth. However, it would be hard to 
consider this a defect in M. Collignon’s 
book: he has taken a line almost inevitable, 
and at worst he can in the next edition let 
the pendulum swing back a little. 

In this brief notice, I have dwelt more 
on matters in which I do not share M. 
Collignon’s opinion than on the far more 
numerous and more important matters in 
which I agree with him. On the whole it 
is certain that his book is a valuable help 
to students in this country as well as in 
France. In concluding 1 wish to assure 
him of the gratitude of English archaeolo- 
gists for so beautiful and valuable a work, 
written in a language which almost all 
educated Englishmen can read. 

Percy GARDNER. 


M. THOMAS’ ROWE. 


Rome et Empire aur deux premiers siécles 
de notre ére. By Emtre Tuomas, Profes- 
seur & l'Université de Lille (Librairie 
Hachette, 1897). 3 frs. 50. 


In this eminently readable book of less than 
350 pages, M. Thomas has drawn upon 
various extensive repertories of detailed 
information on Roman antiquities and liter- 
ature. His originality, which appears at 
every turn, consists first of all in the 
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guiding faculty of good taste and the happy 
preservation of a right perspective. But 
most happy of all was the original idea of 
disentangling from historical surveys of 
various sides of Roman life, just those 
points which came especially into promin- 
ence during the two first centuries of 
Imperial Rome. During these two hundred 
years, if at any time, there is material 
sufficiently abundant to be fashioned into 
a vivid picture of Roman life as a whole. 
Professor Thomas has achieved most inter- 
esting results and in the picture he gives us, 
we see side by side the varied and scattered 
activities, pursuits, interests and occupations 
of the Romans under the empire. But this 
is not all. He has subtly woven into every 
part of his picture those familiar, those 
indispensable notes given by the authors 
whom we have learned to love and admire. 
The book is one more limited in its scope 
than Bekker’s Gallus, but» the art and 
effect of it, within its range, is far mere 
perfect. 

Pompeii and all that we know through 
excavations there, naturally forms a con- 
spicuous topic, and M. Thomas has been 
successful in compressing the leading facts 
about life in a Roman provincial town into 
his first chapter of 36 pages. His plan of 
the excavated portions of Pompeii is admir- 
ably clear, and must be taken in conjunction 
with a small plan of the whole surrounding 
country. Reference to these plans side by 
side with our author’s description carries 
home various facts as to changes in the coast 
line, and their bearing upon the buried town, 
which are not always plainly and sometimes 
not even correctly stated in far more 
voluminous works. Our author is not led 
as others seem to have been to give a dis- 
proportionate attention to Pompeian wall- 
decorations and frescoes by the accidental 
fact that the best new work of recent date 
concerning Pompeii has been upon this by 
no means all-important subject. M. Thomas’ 
account of the Roman forum is not quite so 
clear, but this is chiefly due to the omission 
of the points of the compass from M. 
Dutert’s plan, which is reproduced. The 
description given in the text is admirable, 
but the reader may find it desirable to 
consult the plan given in Baumeister’s 
Denkmiiler in order to find his way easily. 

M. Thomas has a very good chapter on 
the Palatine, with a very good plan. Since 
he adheres to the designations of the 
Palace of Tiberius and the Palace of Cali- 
gula for the remains at the north-western 
end, he no doubt would have much to say 


in their defence, if the scope of the present 
book allowed. Some believe that the house 
in which Tiberius was born was never in 
any sense a part of the imperial dwelling 
and that Caligula built nothing on the 
Palatine that could be called a palace or 
connected with the palatial substructures 
there found. Again there are minute 
questions as to just what was the Septizon- 
ium and just where the domus Augustana 
should be indicated on the plan. Richter 
indeed seems to make out a good case for 
attributing to Domitian the substructures, 
which on M. Thomas’ plan bear the legend 
‘Palais d’Auguste. But Richter’s view 
only involves attaching that same legend to 
foundations shewn an inch further west on 
our author’s plan. The total and interesting 
impression conveyed by M. Thomas is most 
faithful to the substance cf what we know 
concerning the Imperial abode on the Pala- 
tine. It was nota cluster of independent 
buildings, like the Yildiz Kiosk of to-day, 
it was more like the Louvre and Tuileries, a 
connected aggregate of buildings, the result 
of various alterations, rebuildings and ex- 
tensions, made under various emperors. 

Turning to another chapter, we find the 
account of the great institution of the bath 
as a pastime and a social function under the 
rule of the emperors, particularly entertain- 
ing and satisfactory. Without saying that 
certain contemporary accounts of the gor- 
geousness of the great Thermae of Imperial 
Rome are overdrawn, our author lays stress 
upon the soberer and more trustworthy 
facts attested by excavation, and the result- 
ing picture is admirable. Of course the 
remarkable article Balnea by M. Saglio in 
the Dictionary of Daremberg et Saglio has 
here been of great use. 

But now, lest it be supposed that M. 
Thomas has given us a manual of antiqui- 
ties or a geography of recent excavations 
and not a picture of Roman social ways, 
habits, tastes and fashions during the first 
two centuries after Christ, I should mention 
his delightful literary and social apergus 
given here and there throughout the book, 
and forming a welcome change from the 
intent study of his plans of Pompeii, the 
forum and the Palatine. Nothing could be 
more charming, more like the best sort of 
Jeuilleton writing than the pages on Pom- 
peian grafitti. His chapter on wills and 
legacy hunters is equally sprightly, and 
there is a touch of poetry in what he has to 
say of Roman country places. He evidently 
is not very fond of Seneca, but he treats 
Pliny the younger as a personal friend 
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might, and it is with a friend’s not unsym- 
pathetic frankness that he says after ex- 
claiming at six eating rooms mertioned by 
Pliny in his account of his own villa, that 
it would be difficult to understand why 
there should have been eight ‘ cabinets de 
travail’ in this villa, were not Pliny its 
proprietor. ‘Mais pour Pline,’ he then 
adds, ‘une villa est un cabinet ou il com- 
pose bien plus qu’une campagne ou il 
repose.’ This same younger Pliny exercises 
a fascination upon our author who portrays 
him with a delicate and discriminating hand 
in the closing chapter of this book, as a 
typical Roman of imperial times. 

{t is by viewing Pliny from the proper 
angle, the angle that is determined by the 
rest of the book, that M. Thomas makes his 
treatment of him so fresh, so new and so 
fruitful for the purposes in hand. The 
same may be said of his treatment of 
Tacitus in his chapter on the Northern 
frontier, while the whole book gains a 
certain rare and exquisitely French flavour 
from the constant recourse had in the text 
and the footnotes to Montaigne and his 
inimitable judgments passed upon the 
Roman ways which he so loved. In the 
chapter on the northern frontier, M. Thomas 
concentrates his gaze on the barbarians who 
serve as a foil to the Romans so dear to 
Montaigne. He bids us look beyond the 
Roman frontier and tells us clearly the sort 
of part these strange and invincible peoples 
of the Rhine played in public thought and 
opinion at imperial Rome. The chapter on 
the army of Africa, on the other hand, is a 
very admirable picture of the life of a 
Roman legion. In this chapter the work of 
M. Cagnat is much drawn upon, and in 
general the vividness and charm which both 
M. Cagnat and M. Thomas infuse into this 
account of garrison life in Africa may serve 
to remind us of the special hold which 
French scholarship has recently been gaining 
upon Roman provincial life. Seldom has 
the direct reward of devoted archaeological 
work been more instantaneous than that 
quickening which has come to learning in 
France from the work of the last decade in 
Tunis and Algeria. Indeed, this year’s first 
public meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres was signalised by a 
remarkably interesting account of French 
work in the field. é 

In M. Thomas’ book assiduous learning 
and a trained and native soundness of taste 
have fused into a harmonious whole the 
most recent discoveries of archaeology and 
his own fresh and personal appreciation of 


various great writers. In spite of his 
archaeological training M. Thomas’ leanings 
are prevailingly literary, and this delightful 
book may serve to reassure the friends of 
literature who fear the now accomplished 
archaeological invasion of the classical 
domain. 
Louis Dyer. 


MEMPHIS AND MYCEN. 


In his notice of my Memphis and Mycene 
in the Classical Review for last December, 
vol. 10, pp. 447-453, Mr. Myres deals first 
with Chapter V. on the connexion of Egypt 
with Greece, secondly with an Appendix, on 
the vases from Thera, thirdly with Chapter 
1V. on the Calendar, etc., and fourthly with 
Chapters I-III. on Dynasties XII. and 
XVIII. to XXVI. I will take the points in 
the order he has chosen. 


I. On the Tell el-Amarna question he has 
nothing of his own to say : he merely quotes 
from Mr. Petrie’s book, Zell el Amarna, I 
reviewed that book in the Classical Review, 
vol. 8, pp. 320 ff, and pointed out that Mr. 
Petrie’s assertions went far beyond the 
facts. And I also pointed out that what. 
was described there as ‘ this earlier style of 
Afigean pottery’ had been described in Mr. 
Petrie’s former works as the later style that 
followed the period of geometric ornament ; 
and that the pottery which was there as- 
signed to Dynasty XVIII. at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century B.c., had been 
assigned in Mr. Petrie’s former works to 
Dynasty XX. at the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

Mr. Petrie found vases of a certain kind 
at Gurob, and gave them a date of 1400- 
1350 B.c. But he failed to find any vases 
of the same kind at Tell el-Amarna in a 
mass of pottery to which he gave a similar 
date. So he started a theory that the people 
at Gurob, on the west bank of the Nile, 
imported their Aigean ware from the west 
of the Augean vid Libya, while their con- 
temporaries at Tell el-Amarna, just across 
the river on the east bank, imported theirs 
from the east of the Aigean vid Syria. 

On the other hand, he did find at Tell el- 
Amarna a number of vases of a style that 
he assigned to 1100 B.c. in his description of 
the Tomb of Maket at Kahun. And he 
asserted that ‘there was not a single object 
which could be dated later than about 1380 
B.c.’ in the mass of pottery in which he 
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found those vases. But he did not even 
start a theory to reconcile the dates. 
Since then he has written! :— 


‘These deposits shew the details of manufactures 
of the time, and conclusively settle the date of the 
Maket tomb at Kahun to be of the same time as the 
scarabs in it—Tahutmes III.’ 


Compare this with what he said about 
this tomb before? :— 


‘The broad limits of age are (1) the scarabs which 
prove the earliest coffin to be after Tahutmes III. 
(2) The blue glass frog, which is probably of Amen- 
hotep III. or IV. (3) The green and black glazed 
beads, particularly the ribbed ones, which were not 
made before Ramessu IJ. and the ribbing of which 
shews the first stage of the deep ribbing prevalent in 
the XXIInd dynasty. (4) There is no pottery here 
like that of the XVIIIth and early XIXth dynasty ; 
no trace of blue paint, no hard white faced ware, no 
elegant forms ; but on the contrary the pottery here 
is mostly unknown in Gurob, that is, im to the 
time of Merenptah. ‘These successive evidences bring 
down the age of the burials here to at least after the 
reign of Ramessu II., after 1200 B.c. for the earliest 
limit of possible age...... It is a curious feature 
that the scarabs must have been nearly all old ones 
when buried. The latest is of Tahutmes III., or 
1450 B.c., and probably contemporary with him, by 
the style of it: whereas the character of the beads, 
of the pottery, and of the coffiin all shew that two 
or three centuries had elapsed since the scarabs were 
made.’ 


Seeing how flatly Mr. Petrie had contra- 
dicted himself on all important points of 
date and style, I came to the conclusion that 
it was unnecessary to discuss his statements. 
If they had stood alone, I could have con- 
sidered them in my book as fully as I did in 
this Review. But so many uninstructed 
people have been at work at Egypt, that 
my book would be about ten times the size 
it is, if I had undertaken to discuss the 
trash that has been written on the subject. 

The excavations at Tell el-Amarna yielded 
at least 160 pieces of Egyptian pottery that 
can be assigned with certainty to the time 
of Dynasty XVIII. These either have 
seals with the names of certain kings in 
hieroglyphic, or else endorsements with the 
names of those same kings in hieratic. And 
these were all found within the limits of the 
ancient city. The excavations also yielded 
1341 pieces of Aigean pottery. But only 
12 of these were found within the limits of 
the ancient city. The other 1329 were 
found upon a piece of ground at least a 
quarter of a mile away. At the same time 
about 100 broken rings, scarabs, etc., with 
cartouches of those kings, were found upon 


1 Catalogue of a collection of antiquities from the 
temple of Koptos, p. 11. 
2 [Uahun, Kahun and Gurob, pp. 28, 24. 


that piece of ground, while upwards of 200 
were found within the limits of the ancient 
city. 

These, I believe, are all the material facts. 
And they provoke two questions. 1. If the 
Aigean pottery is really of the time of 
Dynasty XVILI., how did it get separated 
so distinctly from that Egyptian pottery? 
2. If it is not of that time, how did it get 
mixed up with those rings and scarabs? 
For my own part, [ think it easier to find 
an answer to the second question than to 
find an answer to the first: but this is 
simply a matter of opinion. My protest is 
against the statement that these excavations 
show ‘beyond all doubt’ that the Aigean 
pottery is of the time of Dynasty XVIII. 

Going on next to the Kahun pottery, Mr. 
Myres says that ‘only four of the published 
fragments could be mistaken by anybody for 
any known fabric of Naukratite pottery.’ 
As to the possibility of their being ‘mis- 
taken’ for this, I may refer toa remark of 
Mr. Murray’s, quoted with approval in these 
columns by Mr. Cecil Smith. Mr. Myres 
says that Mr. Petrie ‘distinctly states that 
they are neither Naucratite nor of any later 
style known to him,’ and he gives a refer- 
ence to Mr. Petrie’s book, Ji/ahun, p. 10. 
But that is not what Mr. Petrie says. His 
statement is that he knows the pottery of 
Dynastics XVIII. and XIX., XXII. to 
XXV., and XXVI., and of the Greek and 
Roman periods at Naukratis and Tanis ; and 
that ‘not one piece of these peculiar 
varieties has ever been found yet in any 
later period.’ The statement does not refer 
to the Kahun pottery at all. Then Mr. 
Myres says that Mr. Petrie’s conclusion ‘ is 
based on differences alike of the clay, the 
glaze, the paint, the forms of the vases, and 
the scheme of ornament.’ Mr. Petrie only 
mentions the paint and scheme of ornament 
(p. 9) as showing that the pottery is ‘ non- 
Egyptian’; and on p. 10 he says :—‘ The 
main argument for a later date for this 
Aegean pottery is the fineness of the paste, 
and the high polish of the surface. No 
doubt these details appear like those of later 
times. But there is internal evidence con- 
tradicting a late date for these pieces.’ The 
only ‘internal evidence’ that he adduces, is 
the shape of two of the vases—plate 1, figs. 
12, 14—and these look very like the common 
stamnoi of the Greeks. But whatever value 
may be set on Mr. Petrie’s statements, it is 
clear that Mr. Myres will do no good by 
claiming his authority for statements that 
he has not made. 

3 Classical Review, vol. 6, p. 466, note 1. 
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Mr. Myres next asserts that ‘the very 
fragments which are least unlike Naukratite 
ware have been lately recognized, by identity 
alike of clay, glaze, paint, form and orna- 
ment, as a local Cretan fabric.’ But, even 
if this opinion were correct, it would not 
interfere with anything that I have said. I 
have not asserted that the pottery is 
‘Naukratite,’ or made at Naukratis. My 
statement was :—‘ The pottery is mainly of 
the types that come to light at Naukratis 
and other places occupied by Greeks between 
700 and 500 B.c.’ 

In support of his opinion Mr. Myres cites 
‘Myres, Proc. Soc. Antig. N.S. xv. (1895) 
273: cf. Mariani, Jon. Ant. vi. (1896) PI. 
viii. 5.’ Both the references are wrong. 
He will find his own paper in Series IT. xv. 
351-356. As for the other, Plate viii. gives 
two views of a wall, and has not a 5 in it. 
From what Signor Mariani says, I should 
imagine that Mr. Myresis referring to Plate 
ix. fig. 12, though I cannot imagine how 
that picture of a potsherd is going to advance 
the question. But here are Mr. Myres’ own 
statements (p. 354) about the pottery he 
saw in the Museum at Candia :— 


‘The shapes of the vessels, like their decorations, 
point especially to a connection with Aegean civiliza- 
tion, and in particular with that of Thera. The 
shape of many of the vessels is characteristically 
Theraean, also is closely parallel, both in shape and 
scheme of ornament, to the Theracan pot. Similar 
forms are found in pottery from Syros, Antiparos, 
and Amorgos, and in marble from Naxos. The 
general character of the pottery of the Kamarais 
valley thus points to the conclusion that it represents 
a probably local and very specially developed industry, 
most nearly related to that of the primitive in- 
habitants of Thera, and more remotely to that of the 
other Cyclades, and of Mykenae.’ 


Apparently, the ratiocination is :—These 
vases from Crete are so very like the vases 
from other A‘gean islands, that they can 
only have been made in Crete. Coming on 
p. 356 to their connexion with the Kahun 
vases, he say :—‘The correspondence be- 
tween Professor Petrie’s lithographs and my 
own may not be very striking...... T can 
only repeat that the two wares are almost 
identical.’ This is not convincing. 

His next statement is that ‘ this Cretan 
pottery is found in undisturbed Cretan 
tombs which contain scarabs of Egyptian 
fabrics which are characteristic of the XIIth 
Dynasty and no other.’ In proof of this he 
cites ‘Evans, Cretan Pictographs, 1895, 
Appendix ; cf. p. 57 = J. H. 8. xiv. p. 327.’ 
The book has no Appendix. The scarabs 
are mentioned on 57 = 326 ; but on 56 = 325 
Mr. Evans says that ‘exact details of the 


excavation are wanting,’ and in a note he 
adds :— 


‘Professor Halbherr has obligingly collected for 
me on the spot the following particulars of the find, 
that are all that are now obtainable...... The 
deposit was accidentally discovered in 1887 at a 
small distance beneath the surface. The objects lay 
in a heap of bones and skulls, but no regular tomb 
was noted.’ 


That is Mr. Myres’ authority for his 
statement that the scarabs and vases were 
found together in ‘undisturbed Cretan 
tombs.’ There was no regular tomb at all. 
As for the deposit being undisturbed, that is 
simply a conjecture. And it is only hearsay 
that the scarabs were found in this deposit 
with the vases. 

There are no cartouches on the scarabs, 
by which to fix their date. But, according 
to Mr. Evans, the ‘ ornament and material ’ 
show that they belong to Dynasty XII. 
These are his reasons :— 


‘The amethyst scarabs with a plain face—intended 
to be covered with a gold plate—characteristic of 
this period of Egyptian art, are represented among 
the Phestos relics by an example, on which—prob- * 
ably by an indigenous hand—three circles have sub- 
sequently been engraved. A more important speci- 
men however is a steatite scarab with a spiral 
ornament peculiar to this period, to which also in all 
probability belongs a white steatite bead with a 
vegetable motive and a scarab with a hieroglyphic 
inscription.’ 


As for the argument from ‘ornament,’ I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Evans was 
trifling with his readers when he stated that 
this spiral ornament is peculiar to that 
period. And, as for the argument from 
‘material,’ it just amounts to this :— 
Amethyst scarabs with a plain face are 
peculiar to the Twelfth Dynasty: this 
amethyst scarab has an engraved face : 
nevertheless, the scarab was made then, and 
the engraving was done afterwards. 

But suppose, for a moment, that these 
scarabs were made in Egypt in the time of 
Dynasty XII. To show that the pottery is 
also of that age, it would be necessary to 
prove that (1) the scarabs were brought 
across to Crete in the time of Dynasty XII., 
that (2) the amethyst scarab was engraved 
by that ‘indigenous hand’ in the time of 
Dynasty XII, and that (3) the scarabs were 
buried with those vases in the time of 
Dynasty XII, And there is not any proof 
of any of these points. 

Mr. Myres quotes me quite correctly as 
speaking of ‘the futility of arguing that 
things must date from the same period, if 
they happen to be discovered in the same 
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deposit.’ But his comments on that state- 
ment are astonishing. : 

Thus, he says that ‘ Mr. Torr has still to 
show that the coffin of Pinetchem’s grandson 
was not buried in an old tomb, and that part 
of the former equipment was not left lying 
there, or even used again for the new 
occupant.’ That would be an admirable bit 
of criticism, if I had said exactly the reverse 
of what I did say. 

Again, he says that ‘ Mr. Torr’s argument 
brings us no nearer to a decision whether 
scarabs of Dynasty XVIII. have been 
dropped on a Mykenaean site, or Mykenaean 
fragments on one of Dynasty XVILL.’ How 
could it? 

Then again he says :—‘ If things which are 
discovered in the same deposit are not 
necessarily of the same date, what becomes 
of Mr. Torr’s argument (p. 10) from the 
contents of the same vault in the Apis 
sepulchres, or (p. 25) from a collocation of 
mummies 

There is no analogy at all between the 
cases. What Mr. Myres calls ‘the contents 
of the same vault in the Apis sepulchres’ are 
the mummies of two of the Apis bulls. 
And it is clear, from the arrangement of the 
sepulchres, that one of these bulls was the 
immediate successor of the other. As for 
the ‘collocation of mummies,’ to which Mr. 
Myres refers, it is simply a question of 
whether a certain mummy would have been 
transferred to the cave at Dehr el-Bahari, 
unless its owner had been closely connected 
with the kings whose mummies were pre- 
served there. There is clearly no analogy 
between these cases and cases of ‘deposits ’ 
of uncertain origin, or ‘sites’ on which 
things have casually been ‘ dropped.’ 

Passing to another subject, Mr. Myres 
says that ‘in discussing the XVIIIth 
Dynasty scarabs, etc., found at Mykenae 
and Ialysos, Mr. Torr displays no knowledge 
of any mode of dating Egyptian objects 
except by their inscriptions.’ And he adds 
that ‘ Mr. Torr seems to assume that a scarab 
is forged unless it can be demonstrated to Le 
genuine. With our present knowledge of 
styles and fabrics the opposite assumption is 
at least equally tenable.’ 

When any one assigns a scarab to this or 
that Dynasty on grounds of ‘style’ and 
‘fabric,’ he is really arguing thus :—The 
style and fabric of this scarab resemble the 
style and fabric of various other scarabs, 
which have inscripticns with the names of 
certain kings and queens. The dating by 
styles and fabrics has ultimately to rest upon 
the dating by inscriptions. 


Now, a scarab might be inscribed with 
the cartouches of the reigning king and 
queen, or with those of any of their pre- 
decessors. And the scarab need not have 
been a ‘ forgery’ because it named a by-gone 
king or queen.! But, manifestly, a scarab 
could not be inscribed with the cartouches of 
any future king or queen. A cartouche is 
conclusive evidence of the terminus post 
quem. 

Thus we may be certain that such or such 
a scarab is not earlier than a given reign : 
but there is some risk in saying that it can- 
not be later than this reign, or that it 
cannot be so early. I quite admit that the 
date can generally be fixed, on grounds of 
style and fabric, with certainty enough to 
justify its use in catalogues, etc., where 
nothing turns upon it. But I do not believe 
that it can ever be fixed with certainty 
enough to justify its use in treatises on 
history or chronology. 

Mr. Myres asserts that ‘ both at Mykenae 
and at Jalysos all the imported porcelain 
objects of recognisable fabrics are of 
XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasty styles.’ In 
support of this assertion, he refers to J. HS. 
xii. p. 273 ff., where nothing of the kind 
is said. And then he adds that ‘the prob- 
ability is thus proportionately strengthened 
that they were all imported within the period 
to which they belong in Egypt.’ 

The only cartouches that have come to 
light at Talysos and Mycene, are those of 
queen Thii and her husband, king Neb-mat- 
Ra Amen-hetep of Dynasty XVIII. There 
are four of these, and they are all on 
porcelain objects. But other cartouches 
would assuredly have come to light, if the 
porcelain from these sites was really of 
recognisable fabrics of the XIXth as wellas 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, and had really been 
imported at that period. 

. Mr. Myres also says that ‘ when scarabs of 
several kings are found together,...... they 
may be regarded as very probably fixing 
the date of the group in the place where 
it occurs.’ And, as an instance of this, he 
mentions the discovery at Gurob of two 
objects with the cartouches of Neb-mat-Ra 
Amen-hetep and Neb-cheperu-Ra Tut-anch- 
Amen. But four objects with the cartouches 
of Neb-mat-Ra Amen-hetep and Thii have 
been discovered at Ialysos and Mycene. 
And, at this rate, the things from Ialysos 
and Mycene are assignable to a detinite 


1 For instance, as Sir P. Renouf suggested long 

0, the priests on royal ‘foundations’ may have 
chosen the cartouches of their ‘ pious founders’ for 
the decoration of their rings and scarabs. 
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time in Dynasty XVIII; and his recognition 
of XIXth Dynasty fabrics is unfounded. 

' But if he is wrong about the fabrics of 
Dynasty XIX., there is not much reason for 
crediting his judgment on those of Dynasty 
XVIII. 

In speaking of queen Thii on p. 63 of my 
book, I made the remark that she ‘ was 
probably a foreigner”, with the foot-note 
‘* See below, pp. 68, 69’ ; and there I pointed 
out what part of Syria she would have come 
from. Mr. Myres’ comment is :—‘ But, in 
syllogistic form, some foreigners are not 
Greeks.’ 


II. The vases from Thera were found 
underneath a layer of pumiceous tufa; and 
the question is, when was this tufa formed ? 
On this question Mr. Myres’ remarks are 
open to practically the same objections that 
I took to M. Fouqué’s. - 

M. Fouqué attributed all the pumice on 
the island to one vast eruption in prehistoric 
times. But, as I pointed out, we have it 
on record that pumice has been ejected in 
enormous quantities in historic times. In 
reply to that, Mr. Myres only says that 
this pumice ‘cannot be identified,’ and that 
‘Theophanes probably exaggerated the 
eruption of 726 a.p.’ Theophanes seems 
tolerably precise in his account; and this 
eruption of 726 is not the only one on 
record. 

But, although M. Fouqué placed the 
great prehistoric eruption at about 2000 B.c., 
Mr. Myres is ready to admit that it might 
have happened as late as the ninth or tenth 
century. And if that much is admitted, 
the question may as well be left. 

After this, he returns for a moment to 
archeology: but I need only give one 
more sample of his work in that depart- 
ment. He says here: ‘A statement is 
current that the golden cups from Vaphio 
represent the goldsmith’s art of the seventh 
century.’ For this statement he refers to 
an article published in the 7%mes of Jan. 6, 
1896, and reprinted in the Academy of Jan. 
1]. And here is the passage :— 


‘But incomparably the most important object in 
these finds is a small steatite scaraboid, on which is 


an intaglio design of a bull lying down. The work 


is very admirable, the drawing most masterly, recal]- 
ing the famous Vaphio gold cups in the museum at 
Athens. From the shape of the stone and the 
technical skill employed, it is evident that this gem 
must belong to a very advanced period of Mycenzan 
art, possibly as late as 700 B.c.’ 


IIT. In speaking of the Sothic cycle of 
1461 years, I pointed out that the dog-star 


did not really rise at intervals of exactly 
365} days ; and consequently the cycle did 
not really amount to four times 365} years, 
or 1461. And I added that a period, which 
ended at Alexandria in 139 a.p., would 
really have begun there in 1318, not in 
1322 x.c.; and further south, at Thebes 
and Elephantine, the beginning and the 
ending would both have been considerably 
later, as the date of rising varies with the 
latitude. 

Commenting on this, Mr.-Myres says: 
‘Mr. Torr may set his mind at rest; for if 
he will consult any of the principal contri- 
butions to Egyptian chronology from Biot 
downwards—of whom he quotes not one 
throughout the chapter—he will see that 
these elementary astronomical facts have 
not been ignored in the calculation of the 
current chronology.’ 

The facts being elementary, there was 
surely no necessity for referring to any 
works in proof of them. As a matter of 
fact, however, one of Biot’s works is cited 
in that chapter, p. 56, though not upon 
this point. In that work Biot! makes the 
Sothic period reach back from 139 to 1322: 
so Biot ignored the ‘elementary astronom- 
ical fact’ that this period began in 1318. 
Of the authorities ‘from Biot downwards’ 
only two are specified by Mr. Myres; and 
these are Mr. Petrie and Herr Mahler. 
But in the very passages that Mr. Myres 
cites, Herr Mahler ignores that other 
‘elementary astronomical fact’ by omitting 
to allow for difference of latitude, while Mr. 
Petrie not only adopts the dating thus 
obtained, but also makes the Sothic period 
reach back from 139 to 1322. 

Here is Mr. Myres’ statement :—‘Theon 
of Alexandria puts an “era of Menophres” 
in 1322 B.c. Menophres, of whom Mr. 
Torr knows nothing, may well be Men-peh- 
Ra (Ramesses I.) whose reign is dated 
1328—1326 by downward reckoning from 
Mahler’s date for Thothmes III. (cf. Petrie, 
Hist. Egy. ii. 33). 

Herr Mahler gets his fundamental date ” 
for Thothmes III. from an inscription in 
the Louvre *; and if that date is wrong, his 
reckoning collapses altogether. Now, this 
inscription was taken from a wall at 


1 Biot, Recherches sur plusieurs points de U astrono- 
mie Egyptienne, p. 239, and folding-table thereto ; 
also pp. 306-308. 

2 Mahler, Kénig Thutmosis III.—chronologische 
Bestimmung seiner Regierung, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Agyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde for 1889, 
vol. 27, pp. 97 ff. . 

3 Engraved in Lepsius, Denkmédler aus Agypten, 
part 3, plate 43 e. 
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Elephantine: but he makes no allowance 
for the latitude. He treats it as a record 
of the time of Thothmes III.: yet this is 
simply an assumption.!. And in his caleu- 
lations he assumes that it refers to the year 
of 365 days, though it may just as well 
refer to the year of 360. In short, his 
date for hothmes III. depends on two 
assumptions and a blunder. 
Mr. Petrie? writes as follows :— 


‘A tablet at El Bersheh (now destroyed) was 
dated in the 33rd year of Tahutmes III.—the year of 
the feast, according to Mahler ; and—more precisely 
—on the 2nd day of Mesore, which is only three 
days after the feast day on the 28th of Epiphi. And 
in this tablet the beginning of a million of Sirius 
eycles is wished for the king. Such an allusion to 
the great feast in that year, which took place only 
three days before this, is a brilliant confirmation of 
Mahler’s astronomical reckoning; for, were that 
erroneous in any point, it would he entirely wrong, 
and hopelessly unlikely to agree with such a record.’ 


The inscription in the Louvre is a 
fragment of a calendar ; and this marks the 
28th of Epiphi as the festival of the rising 
of Sirius. Of course, Sirius had to rise 
(heliacally) every year; but the great event 
was when this rising fell on New Year’s 
Day, the Ist of Thoth. That marked the 
beginning of a Sothic cycle; and, by Herr 
Mahler’s reckoning, no such rising could 
occur within 152 years of the date of this 
inscription. In the inscription from EI- 
Bersheh, which Mr. Petrie cites, the text® 
starts with the date, the 2nd of Mesore in 
the 33rd year ; and immediately after the 
date, comes the phrase which he translates 
as ‘the beginning of a million of Sirius 
cycles.’ This is not a statement of what 
was wished for the king: it is simply an 
addition to the date. And the date is the 
2nd of Mesore, not the 28th of Epiphi. 

Starting with Herr Mahler’s date for 
Thothmes ITI., Mr. Petrie takes the lengths 
of the succeeding reigns from Manetho, and 
thus gets 1328—1326 for Rameses_ I. 
And then, although this date for Thothmes 
IIL. is calculated on the supposition that 
the Sothic period began in 1318, he puts 
the beginning of that period in 1322. 

As for the identification of Menophres 
with Rameses I., that is based by Mr. 
Petrie on the likeness of the names Meno- 


1 Brugsch, Drei Fest-Kalender, p. vi., assigns this 
inscription to Thothmes LII.; but in his Reise- 
lvrichte, p. 244, he assigns it toRameses II. Unger, 
Chronologie des Manetho, pp. 193, 201, also assigns 
it to Rameses II. Riel, Sonnen- und Sirius-jahr, 
pp. 349 ff., assigns it to the Roman period. 

? Petrie, History of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 31. 

3 Sharpe, Zyyptian Inscriptions, second series, 
plates 33 and 47. 


phres and Men-peh-Ra. But the Greeks 
always spoke of the Egyptian kings by 
the nomen; and Men-peh-Ra is only a 
prenomen, the nomen being Rameses. 
With regard to Mr. Myres’ allusion to 
Menophres “of whom Mr. Torr knows 
nothing,” I need only say that I have duly 
mentioned this king on p. 56, and given in 
a footnote the passage in Theon, which is 
the only evidence of his existence. 

Pursuing the subject, Mr. Myres says 
that ‘Mr. Torr may be right or wrong in 
saying that the cycle of 1461 years was not 
calculated or applied to historical purposes 
till the Ptolemaic age: but that does not 
affect the question whether either Censorinus 
orMahler is justified in reckoning dates by 
the aid of it.” 

Censorinus only reckons that the hun- 
dredth year of one of these periods was 
current at the date at which he wrote, 
namely, 238 a.p. And this has nothing to 
do with the case. But neither Herr Mahler 
nor anybody else is justified in applying 
this method to dates as far back as the 
XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasties, for the 
requisite material does not exist. 

Supposing that Sirius rose at Alexandria 
on the Ist of Thoth in 139 a.p., it rose 
there on the Ist of Thoth in 1318 and 
2776 and 4236 B.c. So, if an inscription 
or papyrus notes the rising of Sirius on a 
certain day of a certain month, that in- 
scription or papyrus can be placed so many 
years before or after one or other of these 
fixed dates, provided that (1) due allowance 
is made for difference of latitude, and (2) 
proof is given that the day and month are 
taken from the calendar of 365 days to the 

ear. 

. Mr. Myres cites Herodotos, ii. 4, to prove 
the®existence of a year of 365 days in the 
fifth century. That is rather a waste of 
time ; as the point is that the year of 365 
days was not the on/y kind of year in use 
some centuries before, But afterwards he 
says :—‘ A series of X VIIIth Dynasty doeu- 
ments shows that the date of the Sothic 
festival was systematically altered by seven 
days every thirty years and that this change 
was celebrated by a greater feast, the Sed- 
festival. Ina series of twelve consecutive 
Sed-festivals, only three are unrepresented 
by extant inscriptions, and one of these falls 
in the ‘heretic’ reign of Akhenaten: and 
of the remainder five expressly note the 
month and day of the festival. Now these 
regularly recurring dates will not work out 
on any hypothesis but that of a year of 365 
days,’ 
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In reality Sothic cycles and Sed-festivals 
stand quite apart; and manifestly, if the 
date was altered by 7 days in every 30 years, 
the cycle would exceed the Sothic cycle by 
an entire century. As for the ‘series of 
twelve consecutive Sed-festivals,’ Mr. Myres 
has got the notion from Mr. Petrie, who 
makes out the list as follows:—1, under 
Amenhotep I, year 9, Epiphi 9. 2, under 
Tahutmes I. 3, under Hatshepsut, year 16, 
Epiphi 21. 4, under Tahutmes III, year 33, 
Epiphi 28. 5, under Amenhotep II. 6, 
under Amenhotep II. 7, unrecorded. 8, 
under Tutankhamen. 9, unrecorded. 10, 
unrecorded. 11, under Ramessu II, year 
41, Thoth 22. 12, under Merenptah, year 
2, Thoth 29. 

Supposing that the date was altered by 7 
days on each occasion, it is clear that the 
third of these festivals would come 14 days 
later than the first, and that the eleventh 
would come 49 days later than the fourth. 
But here the first and third are placed on 
the 9th and 21st of Epiphi—an interval of 
only 12 days, or 2 days too little; while the 
fourth and eleventh are placed on the 28th 
of Epiphi and the 22nd of Thoth—an 
interval of 59 days, or 10 days too much. 
Moreover, with 365 days to the year, a 
period of 48 years would be required for the 
change of 12 days from the 9th to the 21st 
of Epiphi ; and that gives an average of 24 
years each for the intervals between these 
festivals. But a period of 236 years would 
be required for the change of 59 days from 
the 28th of Epiphi to the 22nd of Thoth ; 
and that gives an average of 34 years each 
for the seven intervals between. And yet 
these festivals came regularly every 30 years. 

The first date in the list—the 9th of 
Epiphi in the 9th year of Amenhotep I—is 
taken from a papyrus at Leipzig.? In a 
calendar in that papyrus the rising of Sirius 
is noted on this day. But the calendar pro- 
ceeds from day 9 of Mesore (the 12th 
month) to day 9 of Thoth (the Ist month) 
just as it proceeds from day 9 of any other 
month to day 9 of the next; so that it 
clearly is intended for the year of 360 days 
with twelve months of 30 days apiece and 
nothing added at the end. And this 
year of 360 days has no connexion with the 
Sothic cycle. With regard to the fourth date 
in the list—the 28th of Epiphi in the 33rd 
year of Tahutmes I1I—I have already pointed 
out that there is nothing to connect this 28th 
of Epiphi with the year of 365 days, or even 


} Petrie, History of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 32. 
2 Ebers, Papyros Ebers, tafel 1, riickseite. 


with the reign of Tahutmes III. It is 
needless to discuss the other dates. 

Mr. Myres then refers to a calendar, of 
365 days to the year, in an inscription of 
the IVth Dynasty; and says that this 
‘justifies the calculation of dates by astro- 
nomical methods under the Old Kingdom: 
where an inscription, which dates the Nile 
flood, and corresponds to 3350 B.c., gives a 
date of 3410 B.c. for the beginning of 
Dynasty VL, as against 3503 by dead-reckon- 
ing from the lists. (Petrie, Hist. Ly. i. 
253).’ 

Of course, the question is not, whether 
the year of 365 days was in use in the time 
of the Old Kingdom, but whether it was 
the only kind of year that was in use then. 
As for those dates of 3350 and 3410 B.c., 
Mr. Petrie gets them in this way :— 


‘We know that when Una quarried alabaster at 
Hat-nub he did it in 17 days of the morth Epiphi ; 
and that yet he could not get it down to the pyramid 
before the Nile began to subside. There are some 
rather vague points about this, as the part of the 
month of 30 days in which the 17 fell, the time re- 
quired to get down, which would perhaps be only 6 
or 8 days, and the time of the Nile falling. Putting 
the fall at about November 5, the boat would have 
left Hat-nub about October 28; and the 17 days 
would be to October 11. Hence Epiphi would fall 
within 6 days of October 5 to November 5. This 
date would be that of Epiphi at about 3350 B.c., if 
we reckon the 1460 year periods back from 139 a.p. 
Pare Having, then, 3350 B.c. for the reign ot 
Merenra, and adding about 60 years, we reach about 
3410 B.c. for the beginning of the VIth Dynasty.’ 


This curious argument all depends upon 
the statement that Una could not get the 
alabaster down to the pyramid before the 
Nile began to subside. But that is not 
what the inscription says. Its statemment is 
that Una accomplished his task in spite of 
the deficiency of water. There is nothing 
there to show whether the Nile was then 
beginning to subside, or had subsided several 
months before. 

As for the ‘dead-reckoning from the lists,’ 
it seems to come to this:—The ‘lists’ are 
Manetho’s lists of Dynasties and kings. It 
can be proved from the inscriptions that 
some of the Dynasties overlapped, and that 
the length of many of the reigns is given in- 
correctly. But it is assumed that none of the 
other Dynasties overlapped, and that the 
length of all the other reigns is given quite 
correctly. So the Dynasties are strung 
together, and the reigns are added up; and 
this is called ‘ dead-reckoning.’ 


3 Lines 44, 45. The inscription is carefully dis- 
cussed by Erman in the Zeitschrift fir Agyptische 
— und Alterthumskunde for 1882, vol. 20, pp. 
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IV. In my book I have endeavoured to 
fix the dates in the only way in which they 
ean be fixed with certainty: namely, by 
determining the true succession of the kings 
and the lengths of all their reigns. And 
starting with the conquest by Kambyses in 
525 B.c., I have worked back, reign by reign, 
to the accession of Se-hetep-ab-Ra Amen- 
em-ha. 

Mr. Myres says that my ‘chronology is 
constructed from a number of official or 
semi-official documents, which give a con- 
tinuous genealogy upwards from _ the 
accession of Psammetichos in 664 B.c. to 
the third year of Rameses Heq-mat-Ra.’ 
And he says that this ‘continuous genea- 
logy’ has fifteen generations. There is 
nothing of the kind in the book. 

Then he says that I have brought down 
the accession of Heq-mat-Ra to 942 B.c., at 
latest, by eight ‘ingenious methods’ which 
he specifies. Three of the eight have no 
effect upon the dates. 

(1) He says that ‘no king is reckoned to 
have reigned longer than the last year of 
which a dated document is known to Mr. 
Torr.’ Whenever I have used this method, 
I have taken care to say that the king 
reigned so many years at /east, and came to 
the throne at such or such a date at latest ; 
and in the Preface I have called attention to 
the fact that there may be dated documents 
that I have overlooked. But I have only 
used this method in cases where there is no 
evidence to fix the length of reign exactly. 

(2) ‘If a king seems to have reigned un- 
reasonably long, he may be assumed to have 
reigned de jure and not de facto.’ I need 
hardly say that I have not used this method 
with the reigns that might be thought 
‘unreasonably long,’ the 54 years of a 
Thothmes, or the 67 of a Rameses. The 
question arises in another way. Inscrip- 
tions and documents of every sort were 
dated by the year of the king’s reign. If 
we do not find a king’s name in such 
datings until (say) the twenty-third year of 
his reign, we must face the alternative that 
every single record of the previous years 
has somehow been destroyed, or that the 
king had not reigned de facto all that while. 
And this is not a matter for assumptions, 
one way or the other. We have to weigh 
the probabilities in every case. 

(3) ‘If generations mount up provokingly 
fast, three or four successive occupants of a 
hereditary office may be assumed to have 
been brothers (p. 9): in spite of the fact 
that they all bear the title of Royal 
Son.’ 


NO. XCIII. VOL, XI, 


This has no effect upon the dates. My 
chronology is founded on the lengths of the 
reigns. And three reigns, say, of 8 and 6 
and 7 years, will cover the same period, 21 
years, whether the kings are father, son and 
grandson, or three brothers in succession. 
On p. 9, to which Mr. Myres refers, I 
remarked that three kings might possibly be 
brothers ; but I kept to the view that they 
really were father,son and grandson. There 
is no evidence that they had the title of 
Royal Son ; but it would be strange if they 
had not. 

(4) ‘Similarity of name is good evidence 
of identity of person: eg. Auapuat, royal 
son of Rameses, is identified on weak 
evidence with Auput, son of Hetch-kheper- 
Ra Sheshenk: two Nemarts and two 
Uasarkens are identified.’ 

In saying that two Nemarts and two 
Uasarkens are identified, Mr. Myres means 
that I take the Nemart, who is mentioned 
in one inscription, to be the same person as 
the Nemart who is mentioned in another ; 
and the Uasarken, who is mentioned in one 
inscription, to be the same person as the 
Uasarken who is mentioned in another. I 
need hardly say that I have never treated 
similarity (or identity) of name as good 
evidence of identity of person, or treated it 
as evidence at all. It is simply a condition 
precedent to inquiry. One does not inquire 
whether the Nemart, who is mentioned in 
one inscription, is the same person as the 
Uasarken, who is mentioned in another. 
But when there are two inscriptions, each 
mentioning a Nemart, one inquires whether 
they refer to the same person or two different 
people. 

As for Auput, or Auapuat :—An inscrip- 
tion shows that Auput was high priest of 
Amen in year 21 of king Hetch-cheper-Ra 
Sheshenk. Another inscription gives the 
title of Royal Son of Rameses to Auapuat, 
while another gives this title to the high 
priest of Amen in year 28 of king Sheshenk. 
In this inscription the king’s prenomen is 
unfortunately missing: but the name of 
Hetch-cheper-Ra Sheshenk is given in full 
in the only other inscriptions that contain 
this title and specify the reigning king. 
The spellings, Auput, Auaput, Aupuat, 
and Auapuat, seem to have been used in- 
differently. 

Mr. Myres goes on to say that ‘if 
Skemiophris can represent Sebek-em-sas, 
Psusennes Pasebchanu, and Sivi Sabako, it 
is a little hypercritical to refuse Aquaiusha 
for "Axa:Foi, as Mr. Torr does, ignoring the 
fact that this is only one of a long list of 
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equally close transliterations, and that the 
cogency of such a list is cumulative.’ 

Manetho, writing in Greek, uses the names 
Skemiophris and Psusennes, where he seems 
to be referring to Sebek-em-sas and Paseb- 
chanu ; and Assyrian inscriptions have the 
name Sibi, where they seem to be referring 
to Sabakon ; but the Egyptian inscriptions 
that mention the Agqaiuasha, indicate that 
they were Libyan nomads—and that does 
not at all agree with what we know of the 
Acheans. I am glad to find that I have 
only to supplement Macedon and Monmouth 
by Sicily and Scilly, Skyros and Skye, anda 
few more equally close transliterations ; and 
then the cogency of that list will be 
cumulative too. 

(5) He remarks that ‘ personal names go 
in alternate generations in many Egyptian 
families,’ and then speaks of my ‘ frequent 
use of this canon to piece fragmentary 
genealogies together.” In going over a 
period of about a thousand years, I have 
made four or five allusions to the regular 
recurrence of the names. But this does not 
affect my chronology, as that is founded en 
the lengths of the reigns. 

(6) ‘The unknown name of a brother may 
be recovered from the masculine form of the 
name of a woman whom it is convenient that 
he should have had as sister and as wife,’ 
and he refers to page 7. As I stated there, 
a queen Ta-ta-Bast is described in an 
inscription as the mother of a king Uasark, 
and Manetho makes a king Osorcho (Uasark) 
the successor of a king Petubastes (Pa-ta- 
Bast). I suggested that Ta-ta-Bast might 
be the sister and wife of Pa-ta-Bast. But 
that suggestion has no effect on the 
chronology. 

(7) ‘The Apis was not an_ occasional 
prodigy, but the succession of Apis bulls 
was continuous.’ On this point he asks two 
questions, ‘how the new Apis was brought 
to birth so conveniently,’ and ‘ why its birth 
was ever chronicled at all, if the date was 
fixed by the death of its predecessor.’ The 
answers are (a) the new Apis had to be 
selected from the bulls that were born on the 
day after the death of the late Apis, and (f) 
the birth was chronicled, just as the king’s 
accession was chronicled, although the day 
was fixed by the death of the king’s 
predecessor on the previous day. 

(8) ‘If no Apis died in a king’s reign, he 
was not recognised at Memphis—conse- 
quently all kings who failed to survive an 
Apis form parallel Dynasties with those who 
succeeded in doing so.’ I need hardly say 
that 1 have not manufactured Dynasties 


in this or any other way. My point 
was:—There is no record of the death 
of an Apis in the reigns of any of the kings 
of Dynasties XXI. and XXIII. And that 
is one of the reasons why XXJ. and XXIII. 
are treated as ‘ parallel’ Dynasties that were 
not recognized at Memphis. 

After this he says that ‘ Dynasties 
XII.—X VII. are extinguished utterly ; so 
that Amenemhat (Mat-cheru-Ra) of Dynasty 
XII. is placed in the generation immediately 
above Ahmes of Dynasty XVIII.’ Itseems 
clear, from the inscriptions cited in my book, 
that this Ahmes came next to this Amenem- 
hat in the legitimate succession ; so that the 
Dynasties that have been numbered XIII. 
to XVII. did not really come between the 
Dynasties that have been numbered XII. 
and XVIII. But those Dynasties are not 
‘ extinguished utterly’: they are treated as 
concurrent. 

In conclusion he makes further comments 
on a genealogy that has already been men- 
tioned. But, as I said before, this genealogy 
is simply an invention of his own. 

Ceci, Torr. 


[A rejoinder from Mr. Myres only arrived 
as this number was going to press, and is 
held over for March. G.E.M ] 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Taranto.—The works for the new buildings of the 
Borgo Nuovo have brought to light a hoard of silver 
vessels of remarkable workmanship and of peculiar 
interest for the history of industrial art in Magna 
Graecia. It includes two dishes with half-figures in 
relief in the centre, representing Dionysos and a 
Maenad ; a cup decorated with Erotes and a garland 
of leaves and fruit; a stand for a crater with orna- 
ments of ox-skulls and flowers; and a large pyxis 
with a richly-decorated cover, on which are figures in 
repoussé: a Victory crowning a warrior and an 
Ephebos standing by. Some of the figures have been 
gilded, and on the cup rubies are worked into the 
fruit. The treasure was found beneath a Roman 
mosaic pavement, and was probably buried in late 
Hellenistic times.! 

SICILY. 


Tyndaris.—Excavations under the direction of the 
Palermo Museum have unearthed a fresh portion of 
the colossal walls of the city and numerous tombs. 
On some of the large limestone blocks forming the 
wall are letters, probably intended for masons’ 
marks. The tombs are not of very ancient date ; 
some were rich in gold ornaments and engraved 
stones. On several of the skulls were crowns of thin 
gold leaf, and in the mouths were found small gold 
dises, evidently the passage-money for the voyage 
over the Styx; on some of them is a figure of a 
boat. 


Athenaeum, 21 Nov. 1896. 
2 Ibid. 12 Dec, 1896, 
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GREECE, 


Athens.—In the Dipylon the Athenian Archaeo- 
logical Society has discovered the ancient road 
leading to the Academy, and also remains of a 
building supposed to be the temple of Artemis 
Kalliste. Inscriptions were found with decrees re- 
lating to a priest of this goddess.® 


AFRICA, 


Tunis (Susa.)—A small mosaic has been discovered, 
well executed and in good condition, on which is re- 
— a beardless man in a white toga with blue 
norder, seated and holding an open roll in his lap, on 
which are visible the words: ‘Musa mihi causas 
memora, quo numine lae[s]o Quidve’. . . (Aen. i. 8). 
On the right is Clio, reading from a roll, on the left, 
Melpomene, with a tragic mask. The man is identi- 
fied as Virgil, writing his Aeneid. Such portraits of 
Virgil are not uncommon in MSS., and all are very 
much alike, probably derived from one original. 
This mosaic dates from the first century of our era, 
and is probably a copy of a well-known portrait, per- 
haps that mentioned by Martial.4 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, 
Band xi. Drittes Heft. 1896. 

M. Meurer: Das griechische Akanthusornament 
und seine natiirlichen Vorbilder. 54 cuts. Treats 
of the acanthus ornament in the fifth century and its 
influence on the subsequent art of the West, and in- 
vestigates its relations to the plant itself in its origin 
and development. The earliest forms are derived from 
the lower leaves round the root ; illustrations given 
from stelae on lekythi and examples in sculpture ; 
further developments, including the Corinthian 
capital, from the leaves growing round the stem. 
It is uncertain whether the original was the A. 
spinosus or A. mollis. 

J. J. Bernoulli: Ikonographisches: ii. Die Bild- 
nisse des Homer; four types distinguished and 
discussed. iii. Die Bildnisse des Sophokles ; three 
types discussed ; bronze head in Brit. Mus. published. 
Plate; seven cuts. 

F. Hauser: Eine Sammlung von Stilproben grie- 
chischer Keramik. 33 cuts. Describes his collection 
of fragments representative of various styles, chiefly 
b.f. and r.f. ; also a few complete vases. 

A. Kalkmann und E. Petersen: Zur Statue von 
Subiaco. 4 cuts. K. criticises an article by Korte 
in the present volume and defends his own views as 
given in a previousarticle, P. attempts a restoration 
as an athlete engaged in some game of lassoing, and 
connects with the statue a hand found with it con- 
taining part of acord. The existing statue a marble 
copy of a bronze original, and not later than the 
fourth century. 

Anzeiger.—Obituary notice of E. Curtius. Stele 
of Anaxandros found in 1895 at Sizepol (Apollonia) 
described and illustrated ; recalls that by Alxenor. 
Report on Museum at Sophia. Meeting of Institute. 


8 Athenaeum, 9 Jan. 1897. 
* Berl. Phil. Woch. 26 Dec. 1896. 


Acquisitions of Brit. Mus. Catalogues of casts and 
photographs for sale at Munich. Bibliography. 
H. B. WALrers. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii, 1896. 

G. Macdonald. ‘On a find made in the Lipari 
Islands, including an unpublished coin of Rhegium.’ 
63 Greek silver coins found in a pot in Vuleano, the 
ancient Hiera and probably buried circ. B.c. 260. 
The coins are principally of Neapolis and Tarentum. 
—Sir John Evans. ‘Roman coins found at Bricken- 
donbury, Hertford.’ 432 coins found in 1895, 
Commodus to Herennius Etruscus.—Mrs. Bagnall- 
Oakley. ‘A hoard of Roman coins found at Bishop’s 
Wood, Ross-on-Wye.’ 17,550 coins, all, except 
three, ‘third brass’ of the Constantine series. A 
map is given (I'l. XIV.) showing the localities in the 
neighbourhood of the Forest of Dean where Roman 
coins have been discovered.—J. E. Pritchard. 
‘Notes on a find of Roman coins near Cadbury Camp 
(Clevedon), Somersetshire.’ Thirty-five ‘third brass’ 
coins, Gallienus to Constantius Chlorus. 


Revue suisse de la Numismatique. 1896. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinas- 
iens.’ Aninetos. A list of its coins, which are 
autenomous (second cent. B.c.) and Imperial. The 
coins rather indicate that this town lay in the 
southern part of Lydia near the Carian border. 
Apollonis (Lydia). Stratonicca Hadrianopolis on 
the Caicus. <A list of its coins, which are to be 
distinguished from those of the Carian Stratonicea. 
Imhoof-Blumer assigns to the former place the speci- 


mens reading INAEI and INAI . TIE AIA- 


TQN and conjectures that vi: ... was the name 
of the town previous to the time of Eumenes II. 
when it was called Stratonicea. Tho Medivaira 
would thus be the inhabitants of the wedfov Iv. . . 
Tripolis, A list of coins of Tripolis in Lydia on 
the right bank of the Maeander. An autonomous 
coin reading ATIOAAQNIATQN (type, Rider, 
on maeander pattern) previously assigned by Imhoof- 
Blumer to Apollonia Salbace in Caria is now attri- 
buted by him to Tripolis. If this attribution is 
correct, it follows that Tripolis, before the time of 
Augustus, bore the name of Apollonia (cp. Ramsay, 
Cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 192). 

Revue Numismatique. Part iii. 1896. 

J. Rouvier. ‘Une métropole phénicienne oubliée : 
Laodicée métropole de Canaan.’ Suggests that coins 
bearing the Phoenician inscription ‘Laodicea metro- 
polis of Canaan’ belong to Berytus under that name. 
(to be continued). Chronique. ‘Fabrication des 
monnaies dans les temps anciens.’ A brief criticism 
of Mr. Talfourd Ely’s paper ‘The process of coining 
as seen in a wall-painting at Pompeii (Numismatic 
Chronicle 1896, p. 53). The writer contends, on 
grounds that do not appear to me to be convincing, 
that a jeweller’s workshop is represented and not a 


mint. 
Warwick 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Parts9,10. 1896. 


Die dreiseitige basis der Messenier und Naupaktier 
zu Delphi, H. Pomtow. Continued. Here the writer 
deals with the cause and date of the erection and 
gives a chronological account of the Messenians in 
Naupaktos. In consequence of the discovery of a 
new side of a block his conclusions are somewhat 
modified and a new dating of both memorials is made. 
Finally the text of some of the inscriptions is given 
with notes. Zu Ovidius, H. Cramer. In Ex Ponto 
iv. 16, 33 proposes Tityrus antiquas pastorque rediret 
ad herbas. Die chronologie Diodors, F. Reuss. The 
object of Diodorus was to write a continuous history 
of the world year by year, but the task exceeded his 

owers, The writer points out some of his chrono- 
cea errors. Zu Livius, F. Reuss. Critical notes 
on some passages in Books I., II., XXI., XXII. 
Der riickmarsch des Xerxes, H. Welzhofer. When 
Herodotus wrote his history, the history of the Persian 
wars had become partly mythical. Zu Theophrastos 
icroplas, H. Stadler. On the word xpéuBn 
ini. 8, 1. Zu Plautus Aulularia, A. Fleckeisen. 
On Il. 120-177. In 159 reads with C. F. W. Miiller 
sed és tu natu grandior ; medidst mulieris aétas. Zu 
Caesar, J. H. Schmalz. In B. G, i. 40, 14 reads an 
timor solus valeret for a. t. plus v. Der untergang 
der Fabier an Cremera, E.Hoffmann. On Ovid 
Fasti ii. 195 foll. Ueber die congruenz bei Caesar, 
J. Lange. 

Part 11. Zur Griechischen geschichte 411-104 vor 
Chr., G. Friedrich. Chiefly with reference to Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica [Cl. Rev. vol. x. p. 406]. Sokrates 
and Xenophon, II., K. Lincke, The only philosophi- 
cal portions of Bks. I.-III. are iii. cc, 8, 9 in which 
Sokrates analyses certain general notions, as the good, 
the beautiful, ete. Zu Protagoras wep Oedv, K. 
Lincke. In the text of Diog. Laert. (ix. 51) reads 
mepl pev od eimeiv (for eidéva). Die 
dreiseitige basis der Messenier und Naupaktier zu 
Delphi, H. Pomtow. Concluded from the last num- 
ber. The time and occasion of sending a body of 
Messenians to protect the shrine at Delphi cannot yet 
be determined, owing to delay in the publication of 
an inscription. The writer collects the materials at 
present available. Noch einmal zu Tacitus ab exc, 
1. 64, F. Knoke. Defends neque librare pila inter 
undas poterant of the codd. [Cl. Rev. vol. x. p. 455]. 
Studien zwAntigonos von Karystos, II.-V., R. Nebert. 
Maintains that the writer of paradoxes, the historian, 
the traveller, and the writer on art of this name were 
one and the same person [Cl. Rev. vol. ix. p. 429]. 
Zu Ciceros briefen an Atticus, Th, Stangl. Inv. 12, 
2 reads vir gnarissimus for v. gravissimus, and in 
xiii. 22, 4 quae iniquo (for inimico) animo ferant. 
Zu Livius, J. Franke. In xxii. 50, 1 maintains the 
integrity of the text against K. Liebhold who would 
insert sors after alterius morientis [Cl. Rev. vol. x. 
p. 174]. Zu lateinischen anthologie, J. Zichen. 
Critical notes on (1) a couplet of Symphosius, (2) the 
second epigram of Vossianus Q 86 c, 418 (Riese), (3) 
c. 443 (Riese). Hin neues dichter-fragment bei Cicero, 
B. Nake. Finds a quotation from a comedy in frag. 
5, 1 of Cicero’s speech in P. Clodiwm et C. Curionem 
and would read it thus guém decet orndtus muliebris, 
quem tncessus psiltriae, 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 52. Part 1. 
1897. 


Der prodigiorum liber des Julius Obsequens, O. 
Rossbach. Of the later editors of Livy only H. J. 
Miiller includes Obsequens. It is here maintained, 
as against Mommsen, that Obsequens was not a 
Christian. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon, I1., 
L. Radermacher. Continued [Cl. Rev. vol. x. p. 
455]. In this part the language is treated and the 
conclusion is drawn that it is a genuine piece of 
Asiatic oratory, not earlier than the third century 
B.C. Die Begriindung des Alexander—Plolemécr- 
kultus in Aegypten, J. Kaerst. We find in the history 
of the Ptolemaean monarchy the same traits which 
are found in the other dynasties sprung from the 
monarehy of Alexander. The adoration leads to a 
widening and accumulation of ceremonies which in 
time become merely formal. Die Ucberlieferung von 
Aeli Donati commentum Terentii, P. Wessner. Gives 
an account of the mutual relations of the principal 
codd. Die Bukoliasten, E. Hoffmann. the 
various origins ascribed to the shepherd’s song. 
Delphische Beilagen, H. Pomtow. Continued from 
the last nnmber [Cl. Rev. vol. x. p. 455]. ILI. The 
activity of the Alkmaeonidae in Delphi. 

MIscELtLeN. Vergiliana, O. Immisch. (1) Aen. 
iv. 39 foll. transposes 40 and 41, (2) on vi. 518. 
4Zum Carmen de bello Actiaco, M. Ihm. On resem- 
blances herein to Vergil and Ovid. Handschriftliches 
zu Germanicus’ und Ciceros Aratea, M. Manitius. 
Sechzehnsilbige Normalzeile bei Galen, H. Schoene. 
Ein newes Fragment aus Lydus’ Schrift de Ostentis, 
C. Wachsmuth. Published from Cod. Paris. suppl. 
gr. 20. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. 10. Part 2. 1896. 


Zur Bildung und Erklérung der rémischen Indi- 
geten-Namen, Fr. Stolz. Meminens. Mentio=men- 
tior. Salitus. Mineriia. Latona, L. Havet. 
Meminens, used by Plaut., appears in late authors as 
well as infin. meminere. Perhaps we should read 
meminens for meminisset in Mil. 888. As Priscian 

uotes mentior as having both an act. and depon. 
orm in early Latin we should perhaps read smentibitis 
in Mil. 254. As resolved forms are found in comedy 
we should probably read in Bacch. 893 Minertia 
Lutona, Die Entwicklung des Infinitivus historicus, 
E. Wolfflin. Considers how the use of this eonstruc- 
tion has changed from Plaut. to late Latin, and 
whether it has absolutely died away in Latin. 
Ergenna, E. Lattes. Besides the Lat.-Etr. word 
ergenna = sacerdos may be put the Etruscan priestly 
title erce ercem ercefds. Zur lateinischen Glosso- 
graphic ii., O. Schlutter. Tesquitum, E. Wolfilin. 
This word = tesquetwm and is derived from tesqua, 
like dumetum from dumus ete. Der Accusativ der 
Beziehung, G. Landgraf. (1) After adjectives (and 
substantives), (2) after passive verbs. This construc- 
tion is chiefly poetical, beginning with Vergil. The 
only pre-classical example is Plaut. Pseud. 785 
manus gravior, Nugas = nugar, G. Landgraf. (1) 
nugas is an elliptical accus. from nugac, (2) used in 
the plur. (nwgae) like Ajjpos in Greek, of persons, (3) 
a —_— form of the adj. nugaxz, (4) an indeclinable 
adj. Vulgarlateinisches bubia, graba, W. M. Lind- 
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say. Bubia =‘man’s breast,’ graba=caput, whence 
grabatum. Die Ellipse von ars, J. C. Rolfe. Gives 
a list of the adjectives used as substantives by an 
ellipse of avs. Munerarius, E. Wolfflin. A word 
first used by Augustus (Quintil. viii. 8, 84). Bemer- 
kungen iiber den Sprachgebrauch der Kaiserkonstitu- 
tionen im Codex Justinianus, H. Kriiger. The fol- 
lowing words are selected for treatment ambages, 
ambiguus and ambiguitas, aperio, apertius and apert- 
issimus, appellatorius, atlamen, elogium, evidentissi- 
mus. Die medizinischen Rezepte in der Miscellanea 
Tironiana, C. H. Moore. Sub divo columine, F. 
Leo. Means lit. ‘beneath the sky and the height.’ 
Columen = the roof of a hall. In Mostell. 765 for 
sub sudo columine we should read sub diu columine. 
Nucula: somnia, G. Landgraf. Nucula is a neut. 
plur. = nugula, the dimin. of nugac. Somnia is 
used in the sense of nuywe. Die Allitteration tectus 
—tutus, Kohler. Galbanus, Galbianus, E. Wolfflin. 


The form Galbianus took the place of Galbanus by 
false analogy. Zyuwes = cquus, E. Wolfflin. We 
have in the Ciceronian time a case of eques = equus 
and several in late Latin. There are also specimen 
articles avervalis—acervus by P. Menge, and Acesis— 
acetum by O. Hey. 

Misce.ieN. Salveto, L. Havet. This word is not 
quite the same in use as salve, being generally re- 
stricted to answering a salutation. Zwm metaphor- 
ischen coquere, A. Kohler. A und ab in der Historia 
Augusta, K. Lessing. The exceptions to the common 
rule that ab is found before vowels and h, and @ 
before consonants are here enumerated. Modo si, H. 
Blase. Js an arehaism as = si modo rather than an 
Africanism. Examples occur in Plautus, Ovid, 
Propertius. Viride Appianum, W. vy. Giimbel. 
Appianum is a geographical name like viride His- 
panicum, and is not derived from a person. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Armenian Apology: Acts of Apollonius and other 
monuments of early Christianity, with introduc- 
tionand notes, By F.C. Conybeare. 2nd edition, 
with appendix. 8vo. 370 pp. Sonnenschein. 


Harding (B. F.) The strong and weak inflection in 
Greck, with a short appendix on Latin inflection. 
12mo._ iv, 65 pp. 55 ets. 

Mayor (J. B.) Guide to the choice of classical 
books. New supplement, 1879-1896. Crown 8vo. 
xxv, 128 pp. Nutt. 4s. 

Middleton (G.) and T. R. Mills. Students’ com- 
panion to Latin authors, introduced by W. M. 
Ramsay. Crown 8vo, 396 pp. Macmillans. 6s, 

Plautus. Asinaria. From the text of Goetz and 
Schoell, with introduction and notes by J. H. 
Gray. 12mo. 166 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

— Pseudolus, with introduction and notes by 


H. W. Auden. 12mo, 184 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 38. 

Ramsay (G. G.) Latin Prose Composition. 4th 
edition. Vol. I. (Syntax, Exercises with notes, 
Vocabulary, Appendix), 12mo. 332 pp. 
Clarendon Press Series. 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. The seven plays in English verse, by 
Lewis Campbell. New Edition. S8vo, 422 pp. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Histories. Book J., with introduction, 
notes, and index, by G. A. Davies. 12mo. 
210 pp. Pitt Press Series. 2s. 6d. 

Tibullus and Propertius. (Selections), with intro- 
duction and notes, by G. G. Ramsay. 2nd 
edition. 12mo, 450 pp. Clarendon Press 
Series. 6s. 

Watkins (M. G.) Gleanings from the natural 
history of the Ancients. 8vo. 274 pp. Stock. 
3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschyli.  Dvamata quae supersunt, ed. N. 
Wecklein. Vol. IJ. (Prometheus, Supplices, 
Fragmenta). 8vo. 648 pp. Athens. 10 fr. 

Anonymus Londinensis. Ausziige eines Unbekannter 
aus Aristoteles, Menons, Handbuch der Medizia 
und ans Werken anderer iilterer Arzte griechisch 
herausgegeben von H. Diels. Deutsche Ausgabe 
von H. Beckh und Frz. Spit. 8vo. xxiv, 110 pp. 
Berlin, Reimer. 3 Mk. ; 

Aristophanis, Ranae, eum prolegomenis et com- 
mentariis ed. J. van Leeuwen. 8vo. Vv, Xx, 
227 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 6 Mk. 


Berliner Studien. See Hodermann, Heisterbergk, 
Valerius Flaccus, 

Binder (Jos. Jul.). Mykenae und Troia  8vo. 
27 pp. Engravings. Laibach. 50 Pf. 

Caesur. Vulic (N.) Historische Untersuchungen 
zum Bellum Hispaniense. 62 pp. 
Miinchen. 

Callimachus. Dittrich (E.) De Aetiis Callimacheis. 
8vo. 38 pp. Leipzig. 

Cicero. Kubik (Jos.) Realerklirung und Anschau- 
ungsunterricht bei der Lectiire Cicero’s. 8vo. 
66 pp. Vienna, Holder. 1 Mk. 50. 
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Demosthenes. Die olynthischen und philippischen 
Reden nebst der Rede iiber den Frieden, erladutert 
von H. Windel. Text. 12mo. xxviii, 104 pp. 
Bielefeld. 1 Mk. 20. 

—— the same. Kommentar. 12mo. 46 pp. 
Bielefeld. 60 Pf. 

— Helmke (Guil.) De Demosthenis codicibus 
uaestiones selectae. Part I. 8vo. 41 pp. 
erlin, Mayer & M. 1 Mk. 50. 

Dieterich (Albr.) Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 
erklirt von 1). 8vo. vii, 55 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 50 

Dimitsas (Marg.) Historical, topographical, and 
archaeological description of Macedonia (containing 
1,419 Greek and 189 Latin inscriptions).  8vo. 
1,046 pp., plates and engravings. Athens, £1 4s. 

Diognetus. Heinzelmann (W.) Der Brief an Diognet 
‘die Perle des christlichen Altertums.’ Uebersetzt 

und gewiirdigt. S8vo. 32 pp. Erfurt. 

Dio Prusaensis, Graf (M.) In Dionis Prusaensis 
orationes ab J. de Arnim editas. I. Coniecturae 
et explanationes. 8vo. 32 pp. Miinchen. 

Dioscorides. Kaestner (H.) Kritisches und Ex- 
egetisches zu Pseudo-Dioskorides de _herbis 
femininis. 8vo. 64 pp. Regensburg. 

Dissertationes — Halenses. Vol. xiii, pars 
3. (H. Wulf, De fabellis cum collegio septem 
sapientium conjunctis quaestiones criticac.) 8vo. 
45 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 1 Mk. 60. 

Dorpfeld (W.) and E. Reisch. Das griechische 
Theater. Beitriige zur Geschichte des Dionysos- 
Theaters in Athen und anderer griechischer 
Theater. 4to. xv, 396 pp. 12 plates (1 of 
them coloured). Athens. Barth and H. 12s. 

Dyroff (A.) Uber die Anlage der stoischen Biicher- 
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